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As Asuperintendent of schools, I agree 
with the teacher who, like the librarian, 
says: 

‘I’ve learned how to make a child an 
eager user of the basic reference work. 
I’ve learned how to help his growing 
mind, his inquisitive spirit. 

“It’s done by giving him a chance to 
become an exceptional adult. It’s done 
by giving him The Americana when he 
comes in for a fact. For, when we give 
him The Americana, we are saying in 
effect, ‘We acknowledge your rapid 
approach to maturity. We know that 


you will rise to the challenge of 2 read- 
able, grown-up encyclopedia.’ 

““The growing child knowsand respects 
quality. And he respects us for guiding 
him to a fine, thorough, mature ency- 
clopedia that—though it is written in 
clear language— does not talk down to 
him. Finally, having been guided to The 
Americana, having had the remarkable 
cross-index in its 30th volume pointed 
out to him, all of his exceptional quali- 
ties respond to the opportunity to dig 
into his subject. I know. I’ve seen it 
happen time and time again.” 
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for Your Group Trips 


to big games, outings, conventions 


Party-type fun for everyone starts 
the moment your crowd boards 
your own private coach. That’s be- 
cause you’re all car-free and ready 
to enjoy every moment of the trip! 

One of America’s finest drivers 
takes you straight to the doorstep 
of hotel, convention hall, or sta- 
dium. You travel routes you select 
... Stop only when and where you 
choose . . . return whenever you 
give the word. 

Make your next group trip a 
Charter Party aboard a spacious, 
modern Greyhound. 


4 Greyhound “Exclusives” 
in CHARTER SERVICE 


More than 90% of Greyhound 
Fleet is Air Conditioned + Fa- 
mous, courteous drivers + Na- 
tionwide Travel Service » Hotel 
Reservations Arranged Free! 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR FREE CHARTER FOLDER! 
Greyhound Charter Dept., 71 W. Lake St., 

Chicage 1, Illinois 
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@ This feature of the JourRNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


What Do You Think? 


SEVERAL months ago, I received a 
letter which began, “Greetings. . . .” 
Altho I now gladly serve in the armed 
forces of America, I regret that in order 
to fulfil this obligation, I was com- 
pelled to lay aside another, perhaps 
more important, responsibility—teach- 
ing. 

Of course, I am not the first person 
who has been in this situation, and 
that is why I have done some thinking. 
Can a young man serve his country 
better as a buck private than as an 
educator? 

It seems to me that something should 
be done to keep the draft-eligible 
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back cover. 
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book, pages 95-110. 

NEA departments: Handbook, page 167. 

NEA committees, commissions, council: 
Handbook, page 138. 

Centennial Action Program goals: Hand- 
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World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; also see Handbook, page 381. 
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teacher in the position where he can 
best serve his nation. I believe that 
legislation exempting young men 
teachers from the armed services would 
help alleviate the teacher shortage. 
With the knowledge that they would 
be able to teach without interruption, 
that they would be able to “grow” on 
the job without the regression of a 
two-year layoff or the distraction of 
reserve duties, many more young men, 
I believe, would choose to go into 
teaching—and stay there, 

—FRANKLIN SCHLATTER, E. Peoria, Ill. 


Conference on Instruction 


I FINALLY have a moment to write 
you how much I enjoyed the NEA New 
England Conference on Instruction in 
Boston last April. It is impossible to 
tell you how much I personally prof- 
ited from the experience. I wish that 
all national and local conferences 
could be as helpful and down-to-earth 
as this one. 


—ELINOR L. MARTIN, New Bedford, 
Mass. 


Record Breakers 


Way back in the “Authors” column 
of the April JourNaL, you carried an 
item on Charles T. Byrne in which he 
claimed the all-time record for the 
number of years (14) it took him to get 
his AB. 

I entered the State Teachers College 
at St. Cloud, Minnesota, in 1910 and 
obtained my BS degree from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1927. I com- 
pleted my MS in 1946. An older broth- 
er started at State Teachers in 1910 
also, and got his AB at Coral Gables, 
Florida, in 1929. 

I think we come close to holding the 
record for sheer dumbness, plain slow- 
ness, or something else. 

—MARTIN P. MOE, state manager, 
Founders Mutual Depositor Corpora- 
tion, and former executive secretary, 
Montana Education Assn., Helena. 


® Persistence, maybe? 


WHEN I received my BS from the 
University of Houston in August 1951, 
I remarked to a young girl waiting in 
line with me that it had taken me 20 
years. There was a tap on my shoulder, 
and a little gray-haired lady, also in 
cap and gown, said, “I entered college 
in 1917.” There always seems to be 
someone who can go you one better! 

—LETHA NELL SHERMAN, teacher, 
David Hirsch School, Corpus Christi. 


Expanding Horizons 


In AN NEA newsletter I noticed that 
Guatemala had its first NEA life mem- 
ber. 

As far as I know, I am the first, and 

(Continued on page 399) 
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ee NEWS AND TRENDS... 


The National Scene 


® Advance estimates of school enrolments, prepared by 
the U. S. Office of Education, again point to a sharp increase 
for 1956-57. More than 41.5 million students will set new 
enrolment records at all levels 
for a net increase of 1.7 million. 


elementary, secondary, and 
college 


Classrooms are being built, but not fast cnough. Approxi- 
mately 95,000 new classrooms are needed every ycar for 
the next three years; for 1955-56 the Office knows of only 
67,000 that were scheduled for construction. 


+ 


Forecasts, after 12 
continued growth in school enrolments. For the next 10 


consecutive years of increase, indicate 


years, the increase may go to 30°7, based on high birth 
rates and greater holding power of schools, which are cur- 


rently enrolling one out of every four Americans. 


School costs, according to current estimates by the Office, 
excecded $10 billion last year for all purposes. Average 
cost of educating an American youngster was $380 per 
year. Funds were derived primarily from local property 
taxes (58.1°%,), with state (37.49%) and federal payments 
(4.5°¢) supplying the rest. 


& The Internal Revenue Service, on September 11, heard 
testimony by Milson C. Raver, executive sccretary of the 
Maryland State Teachers Association, in which he protested 
a proposed IRS regulation which would seriously restrict the 
deductibility of expenses Mr. 
Raver, speaking for NEA, testified that teachers should be 
allowed to deduct professional cducation expenses from 
taxable income. The NEA Representative Assembly, at its 
meeting in Portland, had strongly recommended that an 
attempt be made to obtain for teachers deductibility similar 
to that granted to other professions. 


educational for teachers. 


American Education Week 


& The White House has officially proclaimed November 
11 to 17 as American Education Week. 


Whereas since the founding of our nation, our citizens 
have zealously worked and sacrificed to provide schools 
and colleges for the education of our children, our youths, 
and our adults; and 


Whereas the White House Conference on Education held 
in 1955, with delegates from all the states and territories, 
representing millions of citizens of all races, faiths, and 
walks of life, re-emphasized the needs of the nation for 
more and better schools and colleges to the end that our 
people thru improved education may make a greater con- 
tribution to the progress and future welfare of America, and 
to the peace and well-being of the world; and 


“Whereas the sctting aside of a special education week 
cach year provides a fitting opportunity for parents and 
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educators and the public generally to visit the schools and 
educational institutions, to express their appreciation of 
the work of our teachers and school officials, and to ex- 


change views upon educational problems and progress: 


"Now, therefore, 1, Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of 
the United States of America, do hereby designate the 
period from November 11 to November 17, 1956, as Amer- 
ican Education Week; and I urge the fullest possible par- 
ticipation in the observance of that weck by the people 
thruout the United States. This weck of dedication to edu- 
cation and to the efforts and achievements of teachers, 
school and college administrators, and others in this im- 
portant arca of public service is especially significant dur- 
ing this first ycar of appraisal, in terms of local community 
necds and required action, of the recommendations made 


by the White 


stress the need for good schools to kcep America strong.” 


House Conference on Education. Let us all 


has been observed annually 
the National Education As- 
sociation, the American Legion, the United States Office 
of Education, and the National 


Teachers. For 1956, the gencral theme is “Schools for a 


American Education Week 
since 1921. It 1s sponsored by 
Congress of Parents and 


Strong America.” 


Higher Education 


© Colleges and universities, as indicated above, are cx- 
pericncing a new flood of students this school year. Last 
year the total was less than 3 million; in 1956-57, plans have 
been made for 3,232,000. There are more and more reports 
of high-school graduates who are having difficulties in 
being admitted to the colleges of their choice, altho the 
situation is not yet critical. 


& The President’s Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School is carrying on its work thru a series of mect- 
ings and regional workshops. They “should result,” says 
Chairman Devereux C. Josephs, “in the distillation of ex- 
perience and opinions that will . . . aid in rcaching 
conclusions and formulating the recommendations . . . to 


the President.” 


& The American Association ot Colleges for Teacher 
Education, NEA, at its annual mecting (in Laramic, 
Wyoming), made a plea for higher pay for college faculties. 
After a week-long conference, the participants called for 
substantial raises in teachers’ salarics to enable colleges to 


compete successfully with business, industry, and other 


professions in attracting new talent. 


& Starting early next year, the spotlight will shine on 
higher education, its financial problems, and what the pub- 
lic can do to help, according to an announcement by the 
Advertising Council. A large-scale campaign in America’s 
mediums of mass communication will scck to promote 
greater financial support for publicly and privately sup- 


ported colleges and universities. The Advertising Council 
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the new campaign will be in addition to 
tter Schools” drive, which has sought to 


to the swelling public-school enrolments. 


students 
Included 
veterans of the Korean con- 
Public 550. Grad- 


under a variety of 


assistance Went to nearly 390,000 


co Federal 


under Various government programs in 1954. 


were 345,000 indergraduate 


flict who received benefits 


} 


ates received vovernment 


under Law 
assistance 
pen fmost: bait | ae - be | i d 
vrants, almost half being for study in the social and na 
tural sciences, including engincering. Average payment per 
student was more than $1000, as reported by the National 
Science Foundation in its newly released study of Federal 


Support a. i Sf nade I] } Hil e Edu ation (Super- 


intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 30¢). 


World Confederation 


& Delegates from 34 countries gathered in Manila to 
attend the fifth annual mecting of the World Confederation 
of Organizations of the Teaching Profession. They tackled 
Phe Teacher and the Well-Being of Society,” and resolved 
that teachers ought to assume their full share of community 
responsibility. The resolution stresses that the vital role of 
the teacher depends on the support and cooperation of state, 
community, and professional associations. 
WCOTP also called tor greater international cooperation 
and the enlargement of facilities for the international ex- 
change of teachers with a view toward helping to rectify 
“the imbalance between the demand and supply of teachers 
which exists in some countries.” 
WCOTP at Manila strengthened its autonomy. The cffect 
of this action ts that WCOTP clearly indicates its desire to 
deal on its own with other international bodies, rather than 


using 4a joint commiuttcc of its constituent componcnts. 


By taking this step, the Confederation, in the words of 
WCOTP Sceretary-General William G. Carr, “strengthened 
its ability to speak for itself and tor the free teachers in 
many nations. This decision came after debate that was long 
and vigorous, able and complicated; it gave us new con- 


fidence in ourselves and in one another.”’ 


There was a sharp increase in participation by delegates 
and observers from Asian countries, reflecting the growing 
importance and stature of the Far East and Southeast Asia 
in world atfairs. 


Leadership of WCOTP wil! continue under Sir Ronald 
Gould (Britain), who was reclected president, and NEA 
Executive Secretary Carr, who continues as secretary-general. 
Emile (France) as vicepresident. 
Members of the exccutive committce are George Ashbridge 
(New Zealand), Sarah C. Caldwell (United States), 
A. W. S. Hutchings (Britain), S$. Natarajan (India), L. P. 
Patterson (Canada), Theophil Richner (Switzerland), A. 
Buhaziar (Malta), and R. Lorenzo (Philippines). 


Hombourger remains 


International Education Conference 


& More schools, more teachers, and more pupils were 
reported by all of the 74 countries which sent delegates to 


the 19th International Conference on Public Education in 
Geneva. Increases in compulsory education and rising stand- 
ards of education in countries where illiteracy has long 


prevailed are contributing factors. 


School supervision underwent close examination by the 
71 delegates who affirmed that “the fundamental aim of 
inspection [supervision] should be to promote by every 
possible means the development and the efficiency of edu- 


cational establishments, and to censure liaison 


a two-way 
and com- 
munities.” They recommended that the supervisor be re- 
garded as friend and adviscr of the teacher rather than as 


judge. 


between education authorities and the schools 


In most countries there is a shortage of teachers of mathe- 
matics, according to the conference summary. The delegates 
asked for greater cfforts to attract qualified mathematics 
teachers because scientific, technical, cconomic, and social 
development of all nations is governed by this “funda- 


mentally important and invaluable intellectual discipline.” 


Past President Dies 


& Uel W. Lamkin dicd in Maryville, Missouri, on Sep- 
tember 16, at the age of 79. He was president of the NEA 
in 1928-29 and served, until his death, as a member of the 
NEA Board of Directors. He became president of North- 
west Missouri State College in 1921 and became president- 
emeritus in 1945, 


Facts and Figures 


& A statewide network of educational television is now 
in operation in Alabama. Stations at Birmingham, Munford, 
and Andalusia make it possible to reach 90°; 
population at one time. 


of the state’s 


& Educational television is now reaching millions, where 
quite recently it reachedonly thousands, Harry K. Newburn 
told the Joint Council on Educational Television in Wash- 
ington last month. The president of the Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center, Ann Arbor, also said that a grow- 
ing number of cducational stations are exchanging their 
productions thru the Center in order to bring the best pro- 
grams to the largest possible audience. 


© Credit unions of teachers and other school employes 
now total 947, a marked increase over last year’s 872, reports 
Henry Claywell, chairman of the NEA’s Committee on 
Credit Unions. 


& Membership in the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has now reached more than 10 million, including 
1.5 million members in California alone. ‘This substantial 
increase in membership,” said Mrs. Rollin Brown, president 
of the Congress, “is clear indication that our PTA units 
are carrying on meaningful programs which are related to 


our members’ interests and to community needs.” 


Life Memberships 


& During August, the NEA enrolled 828 new life mem- 
bers. 
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Are you preparing your students 
for military service? 


Let the Army help you 
with your 
Military Orientation Program 


Topay, it is not enough for guidance counselors 
to assist students in preparing for the best pos- 
sible civilian careers. Leading educators have 
come to realize the importance of military guid- 
ance as well. With almost every young man 
facing some form of military service, a well- 
integrated military orientation program has 
become an important responsibility of high 
school teachers. 


The U. S. Army wants to help you meet this 

added obligation and is ready to cooperate with 

you in every way possible. If your high school is 
presently without a military orientation program, 

the Army representatives at the Army Recruiting 
Station in your area will be glad to explain how such 
programs operate in other high schools. If you are 
already conducting such a program, the Army hopes 
you are taking advantage of its wide variety of infor- 2 Prepare Through Education (16-minute film 
mational literature available to you. Ranging from : ad J 


which portrays problems of high school youths 
reference works for teachers to booklets for students, about to enter service and advice given them 


this literature should prove an invaluable aid in your 2 by their counselors) may be obtained free of 
military counseling. . charge by contacting your nearest Army Re- 
cruiting Station or by writing to: 


Film for showing to Students 
or School Community Groups 


To obtain your copies of these booklets, telephone : 
your local Army Recruiting Station or else clip and . 7 Psa psa gaa 
mail the coupon below. In doing so, you will be help- a 


: WASHINGTON 26, D. C. 
ing both your students and your country. Attn: AGSN-P 


N 56-2 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
Attn: AGSN-P 


j Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can get 

a additional booklets for my students by writing to the above address or from 

' my local Army Recruiting Station. 

i [_] Military Guidance in Secondary Schools [_] This... 1s How It Is 

1 (Teacher military orientation reference booklet) (Student booklet describing Army life) 
| Helping Youth Face the Facts of Military Life [~] Reserved For You 


(Teacher pamphlet on the need for (Student booklet describing Army job 
military orientation) training opportunities) 


0 Army Occupations and You C] It’s Your Decisien 
(Teacher reference booklet on military (Student booklet describing ways 
occupations) to fulfill military obligations) High School Position 
Mace ces cs ns ss es ee ee 
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HE’S REACHING FOR MORE 
THAN HE KNOWS! 


Th rough The Book of Knowledge Discover the modern Book of Knowledge! 


20 volumes of enrichment material for 


h e wl | | enter th e won d e rfu | classroom and library + Quick fact-finding 


cross-index plus 1860 concise fact entries « 


world of reading . . . and live 12,200 illustrations: big, dramatic bleed 


. ° Ss = photographs, drawings, modern charts and maps 
in 1t the rest of his life. —all in beautiful color and black and white. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE’ 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
A publication of THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC.® 2 West 45th Street, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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thus far the only, life member from 
Okinawa, where I have taught in the 
American dependents schools for six 
years. After many tries, we teachers 
were successful in bringing NEA to 
Okinawa in the fall of 1955, and we 
feel that our long struggle has been 
happily rewarded. 

—LILLIE B. MORRIS, Kubasaki Amer- 
ican High School, Okinawa. 


Speaks for NEA 
I FEEL that college presidents, espe- 
cially those who head private colleges, 
have a very real responsibility in build- 
ing public confidence in the instru- 
ments of public education. I am espe- 
cially concerned that teachers and ad- 
ministrators take seriously the need to 
lift their profession to the highest pos- 
sible level. Only thru a strong national 
organization representing teachers, su- 
perintendents, college presidents, and 
other educators can this be done; and 
the-NEA is such an organization. 
—M. A. F. Ritcuie, president, Hart- 
wick College, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Children’s Book Week 


NoveMBER 25 thru December 1 is 
Children’s Book Week, a time to re- 
member that books and children be- 
long together. This year, book fairs 
will be held during these days in cities 
big and small, from Washington, D. C., 
to Honolulu. 

The poster below, by prize-winning 
illustrator Leonard Weisgard (Calde- 
cott award, 1947), is only one of many 
materials available from our office to 


IT'S ALWAYS 
BOOK TIME 


help celebrate this event. We will be 
glad to send our free descriptive 1956 
Manual of Book Week Aids to any per- 
sons who are interested. Write to Chil- 
dren’s Book Council, 50 West 53rd 
Street, N. Y. 19. 

—LUCY TOMPKINS, executive secretary, 
Children’s Book Council. 
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NEW <ing tle IN rink eerie 


Hoping 


Here is a teaching device in measurement 
and fractions for elementary school grades. 


' This out-sized or giant ruler has 
moveable segments. These seg- 
ret can be shifted to show 

aphically the relatiofis between 
a es and parts of 


inches — 2 halves, 4 
quarters, 8 eighths, 
16 sixteenths and 
one whole. All to- 
gether it is the du- 
plication of 5 inches 
of ruler. 


By sliding these var- 
ious segments into dif- 
ferent groupings, pupils 
can see very clearly how 
an inch is the s as 
4 quarters of an inch or 
2 quarters and a Kalf. 


Class easily grasps the graphic fact 

that these are all the same measure- 
ment. For, this device makes it plain 
that an inch contains halves, quarters, 
eighths and sixteenths and almost any 


IF INTERESTED 


This new, unusual ruler as 
described has been put 
into production. A limited 
quantity may be bought 
as the Strunaform Ruler. 
Just write Saturn Co., 
1545 Crayton Avenue, 
lima, Ohio. 


Mr. Struna and ruler he invented 


First of these rulers were tested this year 
in Lima, Ohio 5th and 6th grades. Used 

only 15 minutes a day for 4 days, the 
results were reported “astounding.” The 
same enthusiasm was experienced when 


demonstrated at Lima 
Mathematics Work Shop. 


The mathematical 
mind behind the giant 
ruler is William F. Struna, 
instructor at South Jun- 
ior High School, Lima, 
Ohio. Seven years ago 
when mechanical draw- 
ing was introduced into 
Lima’s 7th grades and 
Mr. Struna was chosen 
to teach the subject, he 
found it quite noticeable 
that pupils couldn’t 
measure—‘“at least not 


the way they should.” 
That got him thinking how he could 
help pupils learn measurement and frac- 
tions earlier and better. As they are 
taught in 5th and 6th grades—Mr. Struna 


other combination of measurements. designed his ruler for these grades. 


A Delicious Little “Refresher!” 


The light, bright flavor of tasty Wrigley’s Spearmint 


you a little lift and the smooth, pleasant 
chewing helps ease tension. Try it tonight. 


* TEACHERS — 


urgently needed at 
(Teaching, Librar 

just a directory 
ABSOLUTELY NO FEES 
vacancies listed free. Feature oy, eo —_ 
Opportunities and Student Scholarships. Highly recommended by 1000’s of satisfied educators 


since 1952. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

prestige, a higher salary or exciting travel. Don’t miss your opportunities! 
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school and library 
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The Piai 
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Bex 99, be <r Station, 


satisfies for a bit of sweet yet isn't rich or filling. Gives 


— LIBRARIANS 


Wo 


Free- Material, 
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us ee your quatifientions. 


Member N.A.T.A. 
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More driving tips for teen-agers 


WRONG! 


Driver too far over to the left, in the path of oncoming 
traffic. Especially unsafe when forward vision is limited. 


RIGHT! 


Driver is safely over to the right—out of harm’s way. 


Chevrolet Test Driver Fred Lindsey says: 
“Day or night, drive right” 


Fred Lindsey knows what he is talking about, because 
he speaks from experience. 

He’s logged nearly a million miles of test driving on the 
vast General Motors Proving Ground—night and day, 
rain and shine. 

Listen to what this ace driver has to say: 

“I don’t scare easily—but sometimes I see things that 
practically make my hair stand on end. 

“Like the way some untrained drivers cut in and out 
of lane on the public highway—hog the center of the 
road—get right smack in the path of oncoming cars. 


“It’s bad enough when they drive that way on a straight 
stretch where they can see far ahead—but I’ve seen ’em 
do it when rounding a sharp turn, with visibility zero! 


“Man, that’s like taking a high dive without even look- 
ing to see whether there’s water in the pool! 
“For my own part, you can bank on it that I stay way 


over to the right, except when I happen to be passing 
another car. 


“Before I move out of that safe right-hand slot, I want 
to be mighty certain nothing’s coming at me from 
ahead—and nothing’s overtaking me from behind. 


‘“‘As they point out in high school driver-training 
courses, it doesn’t pay to gamble at the wheel—and any 
real pro will tell you the same.” 


This series of driver-training hints 
is presented in the interest of 
national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK * CADILLAC * BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL—not a THRILL driver!” 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of American Farm Youth, Scholastic 
Magazines and Boys’ Life, are available upon request. Write General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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A’ ENTHUSIASTIC champion of 
audio-visual materials once 
wrote an article which he entitled 
“Windowless Classrooms.” Such a 
classroom might be a boon to the 
teacher tired of struggling with 
dark shades, but what a closed-in 
world it would create for children. 

Every once in a while an adult 
begins to act as if educational re- 
sources existed solely for him. A 
school architect gets carried away 
with the appearance of the school 
he is designing. A curb line must 
be brought around from the front 
of the building and past the kin- 
dergarten exit even tho it creates 
a hazard for the children moving 
equipment in and out of doors. In 
this case, is the building for the 
children’s education or for the ar- 
chitect’s vanity? 

In the same way, we might ask, 
are certain workbooks for the chil- 
dren’s education or for the teach- 
er’s convenience? Are _ incentives 
like school marks for the children’s 
education or for the parents’ pride? 
Are some textbooks for the chil- 
dren’s education or for the benefit 
of author and publisher? . 

Are art supplies for the children 
to use or for the art teacher to 
guard? Are books for the children 
to enjoy or for the librarian to pro- 
tect? Is the Little League for the 
children participating or for the 
downtown rooter? 

Are typewriters purchased for 
offices but not for elementary class- 
rooms? Is there money for adults 
to expend but not for children to 
manage? Are talking and choosing 
and deciding and governing the 
privileges of adults only? 

The resources of a school may be 








Dr. Miel is ofessor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. Portions of this article have been 
borrowed by Dr. Miel from More 
Than Social Studies by Alice Miel and 
Peggy Brogan, to be published by 
Prentice Hall in the Spring of 1957. 
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thought of as time and space, 
things and people, and arrange- 
ments of all of these. Few school 


architects, teachers, parents, pub- 
lishers, or business managers would 
knowingly plan and use these re- 
sources for their own gain at the 
expense of children. However, all 
too often resources turn out to be 
actually for adults and not for chil- 
dren. 

Another way of looking at re- 
sources is to judge when they are 
for children and not against them. 
In deciding Whether resouirces are 
for children, four criteria may be 
applied. Do resources and the ways 
they are used help children to: (1) 
feel good about themselves and 
others, (2) extend their life-space, 
(3) develop competence in solving 





problems, and (4) build socially 
useful meanings? 


Helping Children Feel Good 
About Themselves and Others 


In our society it is important 
that there be a flow of good feel- 
ings among people. Feelings about 
oneself and about other people are 
so bound up together that it is im- 
possible to feel good about others 
without basic self-respect. While 
much goes into the development of 
good feelings, let us consider here 
just one factor—the chance a child 
is given to feel that he is growing 
in competence. 

We may want to ask ourselves 
what we do to children’s feelings 
about themselves when we furnish 
resources that invite frustration— 


Are art supplies for the children to use or for the teacher to guard? 
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toy tools that won’t do a real job, 
a classroom shared with others so 
that construction must be disman- 
tled daily, books that are too diffi- 
cult to understand. The way chil- 
dren are forced to use resources 
may invite frustration also—never 
being given time to finish, never 
being able to feel sure of a process 
before a new task is required, never 
being given a good mark no mat- 
ter how hard one has tried. 

What happens to children’s feel- 
ings about themselves when re- 
sources invite boredom? The 
equipment and materials in some 
kindergartens offer little challenge 
to children who have had a good 
nursery-school or home experience. 

Being made to read with even 
the “best” reading group may be 
boring to the six-year-old who is 
beyond the ideas and vocabulary 
of the typical readers for the grade. 
There can be little sense of achieve- 
ment in doing endless rows of arith- 
metic examples the principle of 
which a child has already con- 
quered. Classrooms where resources 
are too scanty or too much at one 
level of challenge or too familiar 
can cause children to mark time. 

How can resources be made to 
contribute to children’s good feel- 
ings about themselves and others? 
They contribute if they provide 
chances for children to work in 
their own ways with companions 
and on tasks of their own choice 
and if there are chances to obtain 
individual help from the teacher 
at the right time. 

Good feelings growing out of in- 
creasing competence are encour- 
aged in classrooms where paper 
and chalkboard are available for 
intercommunication; where prac- 
tice materials are waiting to be 
selected; where books and materials 
for science, art, and music are 
waiting to be explored; where even 
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food mixes are waiting to be ex- 
perimented with. 

Good feelings are helped if prod- 
ucts are treated with respect—if 
pictures are framed, if clay objects 
are fired, if writing is published, 
if space is available for preserving 
unfinished and finished work. 


Helping Children Extend 
Their Life-Space 


It is important in a democracy 
that children learn to include in 
their life-space people who are 
alike and people who are different, 
people of other times and places 
as well as contemporaries in their 
own family and neighborhood. 

Including others in one’s life- 
space means extending good feel 
ings toward them, taking their in- 
terests into account in making 
choices, making use of their wis- 
dom in one’s own living. 

Some resources actually make it 
difficult for children to extend their 
life-space intelligently and _ con- 
fidently. In an effort to make in- 
structional materials dramatic, 
books and films about people in 
other parts of the world are often 
misleading. For example, costumes 


and customs belonging to festival 
or older days or to remote parts of 
a country are made to appear typi- 
cal. Important parts of the world 
are quite commonly neglected. 

Furthermore, readers designed 
for a national market usually give 
little understanding of regional and 
other differences among people 
within this country. Materials on 
current problems are shunned as 
controversial and therefore not sal- 
able. Schools often are busy ex- 
tending children’s life-space into 
a rather meaningless past at the ex- 
pense of helping them to learn 
more of the world of today and to- 
morrow. 

Curriculum planners have had 
rather fixed notions about the tim- 
ing and order in which children 
seek to extend their life-space. The 
preplanned scope and sequence of 
content, which often seems so logi- 
cally right when children are 
thought of generally, only acciden- 
tally coincides with any one child's 
unique pattern for extending his 
life-space. 

The ways in which children are 
grouped into schools and classes 
and divided for instruction within 
classes may make it difficult for 
them to include within their life- 
space peers of a different intelli- 
gence-level, religion, color, or econ- 
omic status. Many times they are 
cut off from desirable contacts with 
different adults serving the school. 

On the other hand, resources 
may be used to help children ex- 
tend their life-space desirably. The 
danger of slant in some written 
material can be reduced by use of 
a variety of books, both text and 
trade, as well as nonverbal mate- 
rials, maps, globes, and pictures. 
Resource persons and exhibits can 
be made available so that children 
may learn about other parts of the 
world and other times at the mo- 
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Do resources and the way they are used help children to feel good about 
themselves and others, extend their life-space, develop competence in solv- 
ing problems, and build socially useful meanings? 


ment when their questions arise or 
when they show a need for under- 
standing instead of having to wait 
until the time someone may have 
planned for them to “cover” such 
content. 

The children in a school can 
have opportunities to work and 
play together in ways that build 
positive relationships. Different 
areas within the school may be 
made available for children from 
different classrooms to work to- 
gether with special. materials and 
special resource people. Grouping 
within a classroom may be ever- 
changing and often self-selected. 

In short, the school can set out 
deliberately to help children ex- 
tend their life-space in examined 
ways so that they will grow in 
awareness and in empathy. 


Helping Children Develop 
Competence in Problem-Solving 


Part of our cultural heritage is 
the attitude that problems are 
something to be faced and solved, 
not something to be wished away 
or avoided. Part of our heritage 
is a group of skills which have been 
developed for solving problems for 
which the answers are unknown. 
Part of our heritage is a set of val- 
ues which we attempt to preserve 
thru our problem-solving. These 
parts of our heritage are so impor- 
tant that we should judge the se- 
lection and use of resources in edu- 
cation in terms of whether com- 
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petence in problem-solving is being 
helped or hindered. 

Resources cannot promote com- 
petence in problem-solving if they 
are used to give children ready- 
made answers or if they merely of- 
fer children a chance to follow di- 
rections which can lead only to a 
foregone conclusion. 

Resources can promote problem- 
solving ability if they encourage 
children to explore, discover, and 
organize for themselves, if they en- 
courage children to be creative 
with different kinds: of materials, 
if they give children real-life prob- 
lems to work on—problems such as 
planning use of time and space and 
resources and assuming responsi- 
bility for school and community 
improvement. 


Helping Children Build 
Socially Useful Meanings 


People in a democracy must be 
guided by certain meanings that 
are unique and important to their 
society. They need meanings for 
freedom, order, common consent 
and common welfare, justice, and 
authority. This is not just an ex- 
ercise in building a vocabulary of 
“unearned” abstractions. Socially 
useful meanings cannot be built 
thru mechanical types of memoriz- 
ing or thru answering “comprehen- 
sion” questions on reading assign- 
ments. Children need chances to 
abstract these meanings from liv- 
ing—they need help in organizing 








their experience, interpreting it, 
generalizing upon it. We must 
teach for big ideas. 

Because one teacher (Mae E. 
Ulrich, P.S. 152, New York) en- 
couraged her children to learn 
about the world by looking out of 
their classroom windows and _ be- 
cause she had no fondly held ideas 
of what specifics her children must 
study in social studies, her second- 
grade class made good use of re- 
sources for learning. Thru a prob- 
lem-solving way of clearing up a 
misunderstanding, these children 
had a chance to develop good feel- 
ings toward some new people who 
entered their life-space and to 
make progress toward a socially 
useful meaning for organized gov- 
ernment. 

Their investigation started be- 
cause of a new parking regulation 
which would force cars off the 
street. The sound of drilling in 
concrete (for new parking signs) 
sent children to the windows in a 
rush. Later Tommy came in with 
an explanation: 

“My uncle says that it’s a racket 
to make people put cars in the ga- 
rage and make the garage owners 
rich.” 

After much watching and ques- 
tioning and following the news- 
papers, the children learned what 
the true explanation was. At the 
close of the study Tommy reported: 

“My uncle said he really 
shouldn’t have called it a racket. 
The police department and the 
sanitation department do_ their 
work to help us. Garage men earn 
their living minding cars. My un- 
cle isn’t mad any more.” 

Stuart summed up the whole in- 
vestigation: “I guess you have to 
wait and see the whole thing be- 
fore you decide something is bad.” 

When resources are for children, 
learning can be like that. + # 
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o 1957, the NEA will complete a 
century of its existence. The pro- 
gram for the year is now taking defi- 
nite shape. 

The Centennial Commission has 
approved 28 different projects and 
assigned them to as many commit- 
tees. These projects range from 
what we might call pure celebra- 
tion to what ‘should be serious, 
tough-minded, appreciative but 
critical evaluation of our history. 

We think our 100th birthday is 
worth a lot of celebration. We think 
also that we and the people of 
America should use the occasion to 
take a good look at where we have 
been and where we are going in our 
big job of educating America’s chil- 
dren. 

As the 28 projects move ahead, 
the centennial office is producing 
bulletins explaining them. These 
are available at your request. They 
will be edited continually, and new 
ones will be produced as plans 
develop. 


Miss Ryan is chairman, Centennial 
Celebration Commission, NEA state 
director for Illinois and a field repre- 
sentative of the Illinois Education As- 
sociation. 
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The theme for the year will be 
“An Educated People Moves Free- 
dom Forward.” Our celebration 
aims to consider the decisive role 
of education in a changing world, 
to stimulate action to provide ade- 
quate education for increasing mil- 
lions of children, and to strengthen 
the teaching profession in its serv- 
ice to people of all ages. 


To FurtHER these objectives, 
many and varied activities have 
been undertaken. 

The centennial history will be 
released early in 1957. The author, 
Edgar B. Wesley, has made it a rec- 
ord not only of the struggles and 
achievements of the NEA but of 
the American times of which the 
NEA has been a part. 

To read this history is to relive 
vicariously a century of educational 
progress and to realize with pride 
that all great educational move- 
ments had their impact thru the 
NEA or were definitely affected and 
guided by it. 

Dr. Wesley has a publishing ar- 
rangement for a special centennial 
binding to be offered thru NEA. 
Those who have seen preliminary 
drafts are sure the history will be 
scholarly but full of human in- 
terest. 

The centennial film, A Desk for 
Billie, has been available since the 
Portland convention, where it had 
its premiére. You can use it in your 
own community to tell America 
about its own great contribution of 
the century—that schools should be 
open to every child. It will help all 
of us see the humble glory of our 
service to all the children of all 
the people. 

Based on the true story of Billie 
Davis, noted writer and lecturer, 
the film shows that even for the un- 
derprivileged child of the poorest 
migrant worker there is educational 
opportunity thruout the United 


States. Wherever this child’s family 
traveled, she found a schoolroom 
and a teacher who could lead her 
toward a better way of life. 

Howard Hanson of the Eastman 
School of Music in Rochester, New 
York, is writing special centennial 
music suitable for instrumental and 
choral rendition. Tentative plans 
call for its premiére performance 
by the National Symphony Orches- 
tra, in Washington, D. C. 

The American Library Associa- 
tion plans to make-its April 1957 
edition of the Bulletin a special is- 
sue on public education. Included, 
also, will be a 20-page supplement 
featuring the NEA centennial. Re- 
prints of the section of the Bulletin 
on our centennial together with a 
booklist of selected references on 
public education will be available 
for distribution if finances permit. 

The NEA Travel Service plans 
special tours during 1957. Many of 
these trips will lead to or from Phil- 
adelphia, the convention city. The 
rich historic heritage of the East 
Coast provides much to see. 

Altho the U. S. Post Office can 
make no official commitment until 
late in 1956 or early in 1957, we 
have reasonable assurance that a 
commemorative stamp will be is- 
sued. Designs for the stamp, cachet 
for the first-day-of-issue envelop, 
seal, and flag have been obtained 
thru the National Art Education 
Association, an NEA department, 


NEA CENTENNIAL TIMETABLE 
(Tentative) 


January—Centennial music and manual of 
county and state fair exhibits. 
March—NEA history to appear. Also spe- 
cial centennial edition of NEA JOURNAL. 
April 4—Centennial birthday party. 
April—Special edition of ALA Bulletin. 
May—Convention edition of state journals. 
June 30-July 5—Centennial convention in 
Philadelphia, commemorative stamp, 
FTA ceremonies at ‘the Athenaeum, 
centennial festival, special NEA tours. 
November—Special volume of Proceedings. 
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and approved by the NEA Execu- 
tive Committee. The flag will have 
the same design as the seal, which 
is reproduced with this article. 


Tue more serious side of the cen- 
tennial celebration must also be 
considered. A series of seminars on 
“Education and American Life” 
will bring together some of the 
outstanding minds in the country 
to consider problems facing educa- 
tion today. These seminars will be 
held at leading universities. 

The involvement of lay leaders 
in local conferences to be held thru- 
out the country is an important 
part of the centennial plans. It is 
hoped that these conferences will 
emphasize the role of the school in 
the community. 

A special edition of the NEA 
Handbook bearing the centennial 
seal in three colors has recently 
come off the press. The publication 
includes a short NEA history and 
historical items of interest which 
may help local and state groups 
with their plans. Reprints of this 
section are available from the Na- 
tional School Public Relations As- 
sociation, an NEA department. 

The NEA Journat will report 
developments each month, and will 
issue a special centennial edition 
in March. 


Tue big nationwide birthday 
party on April 4 will celebrate a 
century of growth in the nation’s 
schools—and the NEA’s part in that 
growth. As every local association 
lights its birthday candles, sings the 
centennial song, and affirms the 
faith teachers have built in a cen- 
tury, we hope to make all America 
conscious that we are stepping from 
our first 100 years into the next, 
using the light of a century's ex- 
perience to guide us. 

The centennial convention in 
Philadelphia (June 30-July 5) of- 
fers a wonderful opportunity for a 
dramatic climax to our 100 years of 
existence. A festival put on by the 
Philadelphia schools dramatizing 
NEA’s part in a century of educa- 
tion, inspiring speakers of national 
eminence, and the wealth of educa- 
tional talent to be found in Phil- 
adelphia and environs—all offer 
promise that this will be NEA’s 
greatest convention. #+ # 








DON’T LET YOUR TEACHING TOOLS GROW DULL 
Walter F. Fogg 


oop classroom teachers are 

amazingly resourceful, consci- 
entious, and hardy. Despite over- 
crowded classes, jittery children 
from a jittery world, and irrespon- 
sible critics of the schools, good 
teachers remain outwardly serene 
and undaunted, for the most part. 

However, it takes so much effort 
to maintain balance and. security 
as new problems pile upon old ones 
that teachers tend to forget the 
constant necessity for evaluating 
and sharpening their technics. 

What are some of the practices 
which blunt the edge of effective 
teaching? Like the Lord High Ex- 
ecutioner in The Mikado, I have a 
little list. 

1. We talk too much. Nearly 
all teachers are proficient at ver- 
bal explanations and often justify 
“lecturing” as the best way to cover 
ground rapidly. 

Elementary teachers seem least 
likely to talk too much, and uni- 
versity professors are worst of all. 
Talking has its place, but let’s 
remember that the lecture method 
is one of the weakest of all teaching 
technics. 

2. We motivate and dramatize 
too little. We teachers sometimes 
forget that not all of our pupils 
share our enthusiasm for the learn- 
ing at hand. We make our own task 
far more difficult when we ask pu- 
pils to master concepts or acquire 
skills in which they see no value 
for themselves. 

I once saw a second-grade teacher 
give the following “art” lesson: 

TEACHER (after passing out the 
materials) : Now, children, spread 
paste all over the first paper. 
(Pause, while children comply.) 

TEACHER: Now do the same with 
the other piece of paper. (Pause, 
while children comply.) 

TEACHER: Now stick the two pa- 
pers together, like this. (Pause, 
while children comply.) 

TEACHER: Now fold the paper up 
around the tin plate, like this. 


And so the lesson continued, cul- 


Mr. Fogg is assistant to the superin- 
tendent of schools, Scarsdale, New 
York. 


minating in the finished product, a 
small tray. Mechanical details were 
well-handled and the children were 
obedient. However, at no time did 
the teacher tell the class what they 
were making or why! 

I know of another teacher who, at 
age 68, still mounts a chair occa- 
sionally to lead her pupils-in the 
motions of rowing a boat while she 
recites with great gusto the “Row, 
vassals, row” passage from The 
Lady of the Lake. As she begins, 
there may be a snicker or two, but 
these quickly subside as the rhythm 
of the story takes effect. This ap- 
proach can sell poetry! 

Dramatizing may not be the high- 
est type of motivation, but it does 
focus attention and enliven work. 

3. We’re too fixed in our seating 
habits. Movable furniture in mod- 
ern classrooms is not there merely 
for the convenience of the custo- 
dians. Yet many classrooms today, 
especially at the secondary level, 
follow a pattern identical to that 
which was unavoidable years ago 
—five or six straight rows of desks. 

The semi-circle, the hollow 
square, the committee cluster can 
be quickly arranged, and all have 
special advantages. The real point 
of any seating arrangement is its 
suitability for a particular type of 
lesson. 

4. We neglect to “clinch” basic 
concepts by summarizing at the end 
of a period or day. Not every les- 
son can be neatly wrapped up in > 
two minutes at the end of a period, 
but some pinpointing and recapitu- 
lation is certainly essential. 

This pinpointing may be done by 
the teacher or by a pupil and is a 
rewarding process for either. Stu- 
dents taught to single out the 
things of chief importance will ben- 
efit by the experience all their lives. 
Teachers who attempt to state in 
a sentence or two the core of the 
lesson will find the best possible 
antidote for loose planning. 

And an important incidental ad- 
vantage of the lesson summary is 
that when parents ask, “What did 
you learn in school today?” they 
may get an intelligent answer! + 
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AND DO 
GO NEAR 


It is the English teacher’s 
responsibility and joy to 
entice students at least 


ankle-deep into the won- 


derful ocean of reading. 


THE WATER 


MARCHETTE CHUTE 


Wi we talk about helping 
boys and. girls establish lile- 
time reading habits, we 


hope, all kinds of 


habit of reading, 


mean, I 
reading. ‘The 
unless vou are a 
specialist, should not be concen- 
trated in any one area. The essence 
ol the thing is the delight in roam- 
ing about in all kinds of places, 
always discovering new countries 
that can be explored and enjoyed. 


Wruex a child arrives in high 
school with this habit of greedy, 
delighted, omnivorous reading, the 
English teacher can settle back and 
enjoy himself. Somewhere, — the 
child has acquired the one great 
friendship for which nothing clse 
quite substitutes. 


Miss Chute, the author of Shakespeare 
_of London, Rhvines About the Coun- 
try, Ben Jonson of Westminster, and 
others, is chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Lifetime Reading Habits of the 
National Book Committee. 
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He mav have caught his reading 
habit from. his family, 
could hardly wait to have him sit- 
ting up in the baby crib before they 
started to share with him their own 
enjoyment of books. He may have 
acquired it from some wise teacher 


own who 


in the grades, who knew a great 


about the varied, wondertul 
children’s literature 
knew how to share it. He mav have 


gained it from the school library, 


deal 


world ot and 


or he mav have wandered into the 
public library and been enthralled. 

When a child like this 
into high school and encounters 
called a “difficult book,” 
say, one of Shakespeare's plays, he 


comes 
what is 


is neither surprised nor startled; he 
Anything — be- 
already an old 
friend. He approaches it with con- 
fidence and has a thoroly good 
time. 

That isn’t to say he understands 


is merely pleased. 


tween covers Is 


all of Shakespeare or even a great 
deal, but a child enjoying himself 
by the scashore doesn’t have to 
know the whole of the ocean. It 
is enough that he is having a good 
time and that he is not afraid of 
the waves. 


A HIGH-SCHOOL English teacher 
can offer what is, almost literally, 
an ocean of reading. We have the 
whole of English literature, which 
is perhaps the most varicd and re- 
markable in the and we 
have several centuries of American 
literature as well. 

The problem is this: How is the 
English introduce a 
child to this very large ocean? Or, 
at least, how is the teacher going 
to persuade him to put one foot 
into” the and pick up a 
couple of shells, with the idea of 
charming him so much that he will 
want to swimmer and 


world, 


teacher to 


Wale 


become a 
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EASY DOES IT 


Lawrence H. Conrad 


Tracners have the greatest suc- 
cess in encouraging and developing 
reading habits when they take the 
trouble to find out what is being 
read in their classes and then give 
encouragement to those who are al- 
ready reading something, whatever 
it may be. It is far easier to make 
progress with students who are 
reading something than to get stu- 
dents started who are reading noth- 
ing. 

A reading habit, once formed, 
can be developed and refined to 
bring it nearer to the heart’s de- 
sire, but it takes a tremendous ef- 
fort to overcome the inertia of 
those students who ‘never had the 
original fire built in them—or un- 
der them. 

Teachers should make _ them- 
selves personally acquainted with 
the needs, interests, and tastes of 
each and every boy and girl in the 
class. The ideal for the teacher 
is to know so much about each 
pupil that once or twice in the 
term he can put every boy or girl 
into touch with just the right book 
at just the right time. 

The teacher, it seems to me, 
ought not to encourage boys and 
girls to huff and puff over the read- 
ing of a book. He should avoid 
saying anything about a book that 
will tend to magnify in a student’s 
mind the difficulty of the task to 
which he has been set. 

Reading a book ought to be in- 
troduced as something to be done 
brightly, quickly, casually. If the 
student has to roll up his sleeves 
and go thru a lot of boring pre- 
liminaries, he’s going to be partly 
defeated before the author gets 
hold of him. 


One practice that has had a re- 
tarding effect thru the years has 
been the insistence that the aim 
and end of learning to read is the 
mastery of the great works of lit- 
erature. In today’s complex civili- 
zation, we have to be able to read 


Mr. Conrad teaches in the State 
Teachers College at U: Montclair, 
New Jersey, and in the high school 
affiliated with the college. 


a great variety of matter if we are 
to make anything like a success- 
ful adjustment to life. And so, it 
is not necessary or desirable to 
point everything in the reading 
effort toward literature. 

As teachers, we have put occa- 
sional books under such close scru- 
tiny in class study as to bore stu- 
dents unmercifully and to convey 
the notion that this is the way to 
read books. When we have done 
this, we have been defeating one 
of the greatest services that an 
English teacher can be expected to 
render. We have been educating 
people away from the values of 
reading and even away from the 
values of literature. 

I think a class would do well to 
spend a week on each of four books 
rather than a month examining 
one thru a microscope. I am not 
opposed to asking the reader ques- 
tions about what he has read. This 
is a part of our great duty in de- 
veloping readers and refining the 
reading habit. But the time for in- 
tense questioning is not when the 
student has yet to learn to be a 
habitual reader, but at a later time 
when the path of reading is dis- 
cernible and the student has some 
notion that this path leads to ends 
desirable to him. 

In those places where we are pit- 
ifully limited by our book budg- 
ets and simply cannot afford to of- 
fer to our students the variety of 
books that would tend to make 
them become readers, paper-bound 
books are a fine way to spread the 
good to the greatest number. The 
variety of titles available in paper- 
bound books is tremendous. Young- 
sters are much less awed by them 
than by a hard-cover book. Here 
are books they dare to treat the 
way they treat their other things, 
and this keeps them from feeling 
standoffish. 

Of course, some of the paper- 


‘bound books are trash, but even 


trash read by youngsters should not 
be scorned. As I said at the start, 
you can go from trash to some- 
thing; to go from nothing to some- 
thing is a good deal harder. # + 
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ion or another, until they begin to 
take fire from his enthusiasm. 

If the teacher thinks that Shake- 
speare is one of the most delight- 
ful things that ever happened to 
the English-speaking world, then 
the student will begin, after a 
while, to find out why. 

Now, it is true that the student 
will need a great deal more assist- 
ance with Shakespeare than he 
would with a modern classic. The 
language is often unfamiliar, the 
literary and theatrical conventions 
are strange, and there are a great 
many characters. The student, left 
to himself, may feel that he is lost 
in the depths of a forest. This is 
particularly true if the student’s 
reading, up to that time, has been 
in a carefully clipped landscape. 

In such cases, the function of the 
teacher is that of a good scout- 
master. He marks the trees and 
teaches the child how to use a com- 
pass. After a while the child be- 
gins to enjoy the forest and is a 
little bored when he comes out on 
a flat, green landscape of reading 
where there is so much less oppor- 
tunity for exciting exploration. 


Ir is sometimes suggested that 
the way to teach a classic is to pull 
it down to a child’s level. That 
would be about the same as say- 
ing the way to teach anyone to en- 
joy a forest is to cut down all the 
trees and turn them into logs. It is 
not Shakespeare’s business to come 
down to a child’s level; it is a 
child’s business to stretch himself 
up to Shakespeare’s, and there is 
plenty in Shakespeare for every 
kind of capacity and temperament. 

What makes a classic is not a 
council of people who have gath- 
ered together and put a solemn im- 
primatur upon it. It is the reality, 
the indestructibility of the book 
itself that causes generation after 
generation to find they cannot get 
along without it. 

Shakespeare’s work is this kind, 
and there are many other classics. 
They offer a wonderful opportun- 
ity to the English teacher, who can 
give young people an opening into 
an extraordinary, lively, and won- 
derful world that they will still find 
durable and delightful when their 
interest in football and comic books 
no longer exists. #+# 
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ALIAS JOEY 


Helen L. Renshaw 


—. a little uncertain about 
school,” Sarah said in a soft 
aside so Joey wouldn’t hear. 

“He'll be fine,” said the teacher, 
and the cheerful assurance eased 
Sarah’s qualms. Her voice was even 
as she spoke to her son, “Stay with 
Miss Hagen now, darling.” 

“Sure,” said Joey, but he turned 
away her kiss. “Maybe he thinks he 
must be brave,” Sarah thought. 
With a final attempt to push the 
yellow flag of hair from his fore- 
head, she turned quickly and left 
him. 

Almost back at the house, she 
realized she couldn’t go in just yet 
—this first morning. It was going 
to take a little time to learn to live 
without his dependency. She de- 
cided to buy a paper. 

“New here?” asked the vendor. 

“Two months. You just haven't 
seen me. We let our little boy come 
for the paper. Here in the suburbs, 
it seems safe enough.” 

The man looked at her quizzi- 
cally. “Oh, I know that tyke. Butch. 
You look just like him.” 

Butch! The name appalled her. 
“He’s a smart one. Tells me you 
won't feed him till he brings the 
paper.” 

Sarah missed his twinkle because 
he turned to another customer. She 
moved away, a little numb. What- 
ever made Joey say that? 

Near the newsstand a faded lawn 
umbrella shaded tubs of cut 
flowers. A woman stepped toward 
Sarah with a bunch of small yel- 
low ’mums. 

“Flowers, ma’am?” 

“Give me two—those shaggy yel- 
low blossoms remind me of some- 
one.” 

“You're enough like him to be 
his mother.” 

“Maybe I am.” 

“No. You couldn’t be. His moth- 
er’s sick—some awful disease. I’ve 
been giving him the wilted flowers 
for her.” Faded daisies, withered 


Mrs. Renshaw is a Seattle, Washing- 
ton, housewife who writes as a hobby. 
More than 700 of her articles and 
stories have appeared in print during 
the past eight years. 


roses—fitting tributes to a dying 
mother! No wonder he'd pleaded 
innocent when they appeared in 
the mailbox. 

Sarah then stepped into a shoe 
shop. “I'd like to buy some rain 
boots for my little boy. He lost 
his somewhere last week.” 

A light sparked in the salesman’s 
eyes. He brought a pair of boots 
from beneath the counter. “Doesn't 
happen to be named Texas, does 
he?” 

“No,” said Sarah weakly, “his 
name ‘is not Texas, but those are 
his boots. How did they get here?” 

“He came in last week to see if 
I could put some spurs on them. 
Said he’d go next door to the candy 
shop, and I guess he forgot to come 
back.” 

Sarah went next door, impelled 
by curiosity. What alias, what per- 
sonality, what “line” had her Joey 
used there? The proprietor smiled 
as Sarah began her inquiries. 

“You must mean Joseph. Such a 
manly little chap. Always asks 
about my health. A boy that polite 
needs a reward, so I slip in an ex- 
tra piece of candy.” 

She bought some of Joey’s favor- 
ite licorice sticks, went home, and 
kept busy until time to go for him. 
Instinct made her wait at the cor- 
ner, not at the school door. Joey 
came in a swarm of other children, 
racing by with only a “Hi” thrown 
from the corner of his mouth. 

“Hi,” Sarah replied faintly. 
Walking along behind, she had 
time to think. Joey to me... 
Butch . . . Texas . . . Joseph to 
those others. And now, somebody 
else to these kids. In a way it’s been 
my first morning, too. And I have 
lessons to learn. My son will be 
many things to many people. .. . 
Then the last child raced away. 
“So long, Butch!” 

“So long!” Joey’s steps slowed 
until they walked together. 

“How was school?” She made the 
question casual. 

“Oh, school’s okay. Sure makes 
a guy hungry, tho.” Studied casual- 
ness here, too, but a small hand 
crept into hers. #+ # 
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HE Republican Party accepts the decision of the U. S. 

Supreme Court that racial discrimination in publicly 
supported schools must be progressively eliminated. We 
concur in the conclusion of the Supreme Court that its 
decision directing school desegregation should be accom- 
plished with “all deliberate speed” locally thru federal dis- 
trict courts. The implementation order of the Supreme 
Court recognizes the complex and acutely emotional prob- 
lems created by its decision in certain sections of our country 
where racial patterns have been developed in accordance 
with prior and long-standing decisions of the same tribunal. 


The Republican Party believes that the physical, mental, 


and spiritual well-being of the people is as important as 
their economic health. It will continue to support this 
conviction with vigorous action. 

Republican action created the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare as the first new federal department 
in 40 years, to raise the continuing consideration of these 
problems for the first time to the highest council of govern- 
ment, the President’s cabinet. 

Thru the White House Conference on Education, our 
Republican Administration initiated the most comprehen- 
sive community-state-federal attempt ever made to solve the 
pressing problems of primary and secondary education. 

Four thousand communities, studying their school popu- 
lations and their physical and financial resources, encouraged 
our Republican administration to urge a five-year program 
of federal assistance in building schools to relieve a critical 
classroom shortage. 

The Republican Party will renew its efforts to enact a 
program based on sound principles of need and designed to 
encourage increased state and local efforts to build more 
classrooms. 

Our administration also proposed for the first time in 
history a thoro nationwide analysis of rapidly growing 
problems in education beyond the high schools. 

The Republican Party is determined to press all such 
actions that will help insure that every child has the edu- 
cational opportunity to advance to his own _ greatest 
capacity... . 

... The Republican Party is pledged . . . to continue and 
expand the Republican-sponsored school milk program, to 
encourage further use of the school-lunch program now 
benefiting 11 million children. . . 


Representatives of the NEA Legislative Commission appeared 
before platform-drafting committees of both political parties 
to present NEA’s official views on the content of an education 
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HE Democratic Party is committed to support and ad- 

vance the individual rights and liberties of all Americans. 
Our country is founded on the proposition that . . . all 
citizens are equal before the law and should enjoy all 
political rights. They should have equal opportunities for 
education, for economic advancement, and for decent 
living conditions. . . 

Recent decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States relating to segregation in publicly supported schools 
and elsewhere have brought consequences of vast importance 
to our nation as a whole and especially to communities 
directly affected. We reject all proposals for the use of force 
to interfere with the orderly determination of these matters 
by the courts... . 

Every American child, irrespective of race or national 
origin, economic status or place of residence, has full right 
under the law and the Constitution, without discrimination, 
to every educational opportunity for developing his poten- 
tialities. 

We are now faced with shortages of educational facilities 
that threaten national security, economic prosperity, and 
human well-being. The resources of our states and localities 
are already strained to the limit. Federal aid and action 
should be provided, within the traditional framework of 
state and local control. 

We pledge the Democratic Party to the following: (1) 
legislation providing federal financing to assist states and 
local communities to build schools and to provide essential 
health and safety services for all school children; (2) better 
educational, health, and welfare opportunities for children 
of migratory workers; (3) assistance to programs for training 
teachers of exceptional children; (4) programs providing 
for the training of teachers to meet the critical shortage in 
technical and scientific fields; (5) expansion of the program 
of student, teacher, and cultural exchange with other 
nations. 

. We commend the 84th Congress for voting the 
maximum authorized funds for vocational education under 
the Smith-Hughes Act for the first time in the history of the 
act. We pledge continuing and increased support of voca- 
tional training for youth and adults, including aid to the 
states and localities for area technical-vocational schools. 

. .. The Democratic Party pledges . . . to continue and 
expand the school-lunch and special milk programs to meet 
the dietary needs of all schoo] children. . . . 


plank. While the wording adopted only partially coincides 
with NEA’s suggested statements, it does reflect the strong in- 
terest by both parties in the growing problems of the schools. 
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of education is clear and 

compelling: to provide every 
person—regardless of race, econom- 
ic status, or locality—the opportu- 
nity to develop to the highest ca- 
pacity of his or her own self, and 
for the common good. In seeking to 
achieve this purpose, public educa- 
tion—and private education, as well 
—serves to strengthen our system 
of self-government and our free- 
dom as a people. 

As the means by which all Amer- 
icans promote the welfare of their 
national community, the federal 
government's role in education is 
also clear and compelling. It is to 
facilitate and encourage—but never 
to control—the process of educa- 
tion. 

Education can only flourish and 
make its fullest contribution if the 
process of education is free—free 
to seek truth and to teach truth, 
unfettered by political restraint. 

To nurture our freedom in edu- 
cation, the American people placed 
control of their public-school sys- 


Ai N America, the basic mission 
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tem in the states and local commu- 
nities. Thru state and local control, 
we have the benefits of a wide- 
spread responsibility and a rich 
diversity of ingenuity and initia- 
tive, without the stultifying risk of 
a centralized federal school system 

On the other hand, the federal 
government is active in the field 
of education by providing broad 
national leadership and assistance, 
using methods that encourage state 
and local effort. While this broad 
role has been uppermost, the fed- 
eral government has also met many 
specific needs with concrete action. 

For a century, the federal govern- 
ment has given financial support 
to colleges which provide agricul- 
tural and mechanical training. For 
89 years the federal government 
has been the chief source of nation- 
wide information on education. 
For 40 years, the federal govern- 
ment has given financial support 
to the development of vocational 
education. For six years, the fed- 
eral government has _ provided 
funds to build and operate schools 
in areas where the concentration 
of federal defense activities has 
caused a special need. 

These were specific actions taken 
by the federal government to meet 
changing conditions and needs on 
a national scale. The present Re- 
publican Administration, too, has 
acted to meet today’s problems in 
education which involve the nation 
as a whole. 

Thru our White House Confer- 
ence on Education we have stimu- 
lated a new public interest in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 
During our Administration a major 
expansion has been launched in 
fact-finding, advisory, and other 
services of the United States Office 
of Education. For the first time in 
history, a program of financial 
grants to universities, colleges, and 
state departments of education has 
been established to encourage re- 
search into hard-core problems of 
education. This Administration 


has sought—and will continue to 
seek—legislation to help communi- 
ties with inadequate resources to 
build the classrooms our children 
need in every part of the country. 
And a committee of distinguished 
laymen and educators has been ap- 
pointed to study and make recom- 
mendations on the growing prob- 
lems of education beyond the high 
school. 

There is one final indispensable 
key to continued progress. Our 
American educational system can 
never be any better than the men 
and women who instruct our chil- 
dren. We have better teachers to- 
day than ever before, but we need 
more of them than ever before. And 
if we are to continue to have the 
finest teaching staff in the world, 
our teachers must be compensated 
adequately—in salary, in commu- 
nity support, and in honor for the 
sacred trust they bear: the educa- 
tion of future Americans. + # 
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we in America have recog- 

nized that our strength as a 
nation, our wealth, our welfare, 
yes, our love of country, all depend 
on what happens in our schools. 
Now, in the middle of the 20th 
century, in an increasingly crowded 
and complex world, we understand 
more urgently than ever how nec- 
essary it is to give our children the 
education they need to play an ef- 
fective role in modern life. 

This understanding is reflected 
in the valiant efforts of American 
communities across the land to im- 
prove their schools, pay their teach- 
ers better, provide good opportuni- 
ties for the greatly increased num- 
bers of young Americans. 

But these efforts have fallen 
tragically short of our needs. Cur- 
rent estimates show that we are 
almost 500,000 classrooms below 
what we should have. Our children 
in many cases go to schools in 


7 ROM the start of the republic, 
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shifts; one out of five has to attend 
classes in a building which is phys- 
ically unsafe. And our supply of 
teachers is falling dangerously be- 
hind, too. Last year we recruited 
only 63,000 qualified teachers in- 
stead of the 200,000 we needed. 
Poor salaries, too little recognition, 
and disheartening teaching condi- 
tions are combining to threaten a 
serious decline in the quality of 
teaching. 

These difficulties result basically 
from the inability of many states 
and localities to raise the needed 
money thru the property tax on 
which they must rely. But there is 
simply no reason for the richest 
nation in the world to deny itself 
the schools we need, we want, and 
we can pay for. We must, therefore, 
it seems to me, call the federal gov- 
ernment into a partnership that 
will let us use our common wealth 
for our common good, leaving con- 
trol of educational programs ex- 
actly where it is now—in the local 
and state schoolboards—but using 
federally collected tax funds to the 


extent they are necessary. 

Such a program will have to in- 
clude, it seems to me, the use of 
federal funds in three areas: 


First, funds for school construc- 
tion. A start could have been made 
toward an adequate construction 
program under the Kelley bill in 
the 84th Congress. I hope that Ex- 
ecutive leadership will be active 
enough in the next Congress to 
rescue the next school-construction 
bill from its conservative enemies. 


Second, funds for the general op- 
eration of schools, especially for 
improving teachers’ salaries. 1 have 
in mind here a program of federal 
grants to the states. 


Third, funds for teacher educa- 
tion and for scholarships in higher 
education. I have proposed federal 
grants to the states for expanded 
teacher-education programs. I think 
we should also develop a program 
of federally financed scholarships 


and fellowships for all the advanced 
fields of learning, including the 
teaching profession. 

I think we must also, particularly 
in the light of recent experience, 
investigate fully the possibility of 
establishing a separate Department 
of Education at the cabinet level. 

These suggestions assume, and I 
emphasize this again, that control 
of our educational process will re- 
main where it belongs—in the states 
and communities. But this program 
does recognize that the nation has 
a vital interest in the education of 
its youth, and that the problem 
has become too big for states and 
communities to go it alone any 
longer. 

With a comprehensive program 
such as I here outline, backed by 
the enthusiastic support of the Con- 
gress and of the teaching proles- 
sion, I am confident that we can 
rescue American education from 
the web of defeatism in which it is 
presently caught. Our children 
deserve the best. They will have the 


best. # # 
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DUCATING big-city teenagers is 
| an education in itself. 

ee. Currently, my work is in 
the counseling field (with over 500 
pupils assigned), but I have also 
endeavored to teach mathematics, 
science, and hygiene to an average 
term load of 200 to 250 Baltimore 
teenagers. In turn, these teenagers 
have taught me many things, with- 
out even trying. 

Baltimore City has an educa- 
tional staff of 5600 teachers; meet- 
ings of the staff are held in the 
municipal stadium. The 160,000 
pupils enrolled in 185 schools ap- 
proximate the populations of New 
Haven, Connecticut, or Wichita, 
Kansas, and exceed that of Austin, 





Ih 
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Texas. The 2000 enrolment figure 
in the junior high school in which 
I work is not unusual, altho the 
figure is only 500 short of the pop- 
ulation of the average American 
community. 


Tue business of growing up is a 
problem under any circumstances, 
and growing up in a big city 
doesn’t make it any easier. 

First, let’s examine briefly the 
confusing world of ideas, stand- 
ards, and activities in which any 
teenager finds himself. The ever 
increasing complexity of the oc- 
cupational fields presents a voca- 
tional-choice. dilemma. Decision- 
making is very difficult when op- 
portunities for training and educa- 
tion are available in virtually all 
vocational areas. Economic infla- 
tion gives the teenager a distorted 
picture of money values. The urge 
to conform clashes with the basic 
urge to individuality. The “aver- 
age” concept crowds out the in- 
clination to be better-than-average. 

Education provides many an- 


swers to the problems faced by 
young people, yet the teenager is 


Mr. Lloyd is a guidance counselor, Wood- 
bourne Junior High School, Baltimore. 
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often denied information § and 
guidance in such critical areas as 
heterosexual development, _ self- 


understanding, and the acquisition 
of a philosophy of life. Further- 
more, the adult world seems un- 
able to avoid what might be called 
the labeling process, that is, brand- 
ing the whole teenage group as hav- 
ing shortcomings that are actually 
possessed by only a few of its mem- 
bers. 

Simultaneously, contradictory ad- 
vice is dinned into them: “Relax 
and be yourself” and “Try to act 
more grown-up.” In effect, they are 
asked to do the impossible: “Stop 
being a teenager!” 

The characteristics of this age 


‘ - &@@ei 
Rees eee 


group—the fads, the cliques, the 
gangs, the restlessness, the rebellion 
—are more an oscillation between 
the behaviorisms of childhood and 
the deliberations of maturity than 
they are particular characteristics 
in themselves. 


Tue recent survey on student be- 
havior conducted by the NEA in- 
dlicates that young people in large 
cities appear to be more of a prob- 
lem to their teachers than are their 
counterparts in smaller communi- 
ties. This is understandable, be- 
cause, as I have already suggested, 
big-city teenagers are faced by spe- 
cial pressures, temptations, and 
frustrations. 

The urban youngster lives in an 
anonymous kind of world. Loss of 
identity threatens him at a time 
when he has a compelling need to 
be. recognized, to belong, to be ac- 
cepted. In an environment where 
everything is big and seemingly im- 
personal, the urge to be noticed 
is so strong that some teenagers 
would rather be infamous than be 
ignored. (Qthers become with- 
drawn and despondent, camouflag- 
ing their insecurity with model be- 
havior.) 














One of our junior-senior high 
schools in Baltimore enrols nearly 
3900 pupils. Faculty members have 
been known to mistake one an- 
other for visiting parents. No 
wonder some students feel like 
pebbles dropped into an ocean 
without a ripple to mark the spot! 

Schools offering specialized cur- 
riculums may enrol boys and girls 
from every section of the city. The 
heterogeneity of the student ody 
is almost incredible. The class 
roster includes DiAngelo, Cabot, 
Krysowatsky, Lu Chow, Bernstein, 
Smith, and Beethoven. 

The socio-economic backgrounds 
run the gamut: Priscilla is proud 
of her Pilgrim ancestry. Walter, 





whose father owns a bus company, 
announces the availability of buses 
for class trips. My young friend 
Dimitrios has to act as translator 
for his parents during school con- 
ferences. 

Population mobility also affects 
this situation. The day when racial 
and religious groups tended to 
maintain geographic contiguity 
and intactness is passing. 

When families move frequently 
from place to place within a city, 
the children must make their way 
in a school and a neighborhood 
with which they have no sense of 
identification—no feeling of be- 
longing. Their craving for deep- 
rooted friendship remains unsatis- 
fied. 

If economic or circumstantial 
factors do not confuse the big-city 
teenager, the complex educational 
program probably will. The pre- 
teenager leaves the elementary 
school where he has had one 
teacher for most instruction and 
where his class roll remained al- 
most unchanged thruout his stay. 

In the junior high he is placed 
in one of 15 seventh-grade classes, 
perhaps without a single familiar 
face in his homeroom. Every 45 or 
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50 minutes he has to readjust to a 
different teacher for another sub- 
ject. 

In the senior high, it is possible 
for a boy or girl to have a schedule 
so specialized that he would en- 
counter a separate class make-up 
each one of his six or seven periods 
per day. 


One of the most devastating fac- 
tors of deep concern to teenagers is 
parental dislocations, a problem of 
greater prevalence in the more 
crowded city areas. I don’t think it 
is ever easy for a teenager to say, 
“He’s my stepfather. Mother and 
dad were divorced,” or “I live in a 
foster home. Don’t know where 
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mother is. Daddy can’t afford to 
keep all us children.” And I know 
personally it is not easy to listen 
to these words. 

Even in situations where family 
relationships are stable, there is a 
greater trend toward family decen- 
tralization in the big city, com- 
pared to the rural communities. So 
many mothers work that metropoli- 
tan areas are producing a sort-of 
“baby-sat” generation. 

The rise of kindergartens and 
nursery schools in the big cities 
within the past 15 years is astonish- 
ing. Recreation centers, activities 
programs, the neighborhood coke 
shop, youth fellowships—all draw 
the teenager away from home. 

Teenagers have a_ slackening 
sense of responsibility, at least in 
the home setting. An alarming (to 
me) number of parents report that 
their children are not required to 
help at home. I believe that par- 
ents are harming a child when they 
rob him of the chance to share 
responsibility. Belonging probably 
has to be more a matter of give 
than of take. 

Urban diversions for teenagers 
are mostly of a passive type. The 
thrill of participation is vicarious 
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at best as they watch TV, movies, 


sports, and the school’s annual 
spring musical. 

The number of part-time jobs 
available to teenagers in the larger 
cities has steadily decreased. Child- 
labor laws, increased mechaniza- 
tion, and the general prosperity 
which does away with the necessity 
of the teenager’s supplementing 
family income have contributed to 
the young people’s feeling of not 
being needed. 

All these factors make it difficult 
for urban teenagers to find con- 
structive, satisfying ways to expend 
their energy. 


Now, this all sounds pretty 
grim. Facts often are. However, the 
miracle of it all is that for every 
teenager who becomes a problem 
for society, there are countless 
thousands who cope magnificently 
with the challenging task of-grow- 
ing up in a big city. 

Of course, many of them have 
their difficulties along the way. 
Take Ralph, for example. (When 
I first knew him, I wished someone 
would!) In the ninth grade he was 
suspended from every class but 
science and mechanical drawing. 
No one seemed to reach him, and 
we were discouraged about the 
prospect of anyone’s being able to 
do so. 

Then, in between lengthy visits 
to various authorities, he started 
making drawings and diagrams that 
were of real value to several teach- 
ers. He warmed to their apprecia- 
tion and praise. Somehow he man- 
aged to get into the vocational- 
drawing program in high school. 
The “worst boy in the school” 
visited me three years later to tell 
me about winning a scholarship to 
college. 


Tere are few formulas for suc- 
cess in working with teenagers, But 
I think there is general agreement 
that schools and parents are most 
helpful to young people when they 
work together. 

The case of Sally illustrates my 
point. She was a model student in 
the eyes of any teacher—excellent 
scholastically and very quiet. Yet I 
had the feeling that she was missing 
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a good deal because of her timidity. 

In a conference with her mother, 
I suggested that Sally should be en- 
couraged to make a few mistakes. 
Further discussion enabled the 
somewhat startled parent to under- 
stand that before Sally could ven- 
ture confidently into the unpre- 
dictable arena of social contacts, 
she had to discover for herself the 
truth of the homely axiom, “Noth- 
ing ventured, nothing gained.” 

This brief conference, followed 
by close home-school cooperation, 
eventually resulted in Sally’s elec- 
tion to the student council as a 
popular and respected member of 
her class. 


I tHink that big-city teenagers are 
rather wonderful. With a little help 
along the way, most of them tackle 
the job of growing up in a manner 
that makes me proud of them. 

As a counselor and a teacher, I 
have watched them probe critically 
and grapple courageously with new 
ideas. I have heard their deter- 


mined voices speak out for a better 
world. To work with them has been 
for me an educational experience 
both unique and abundantly satis- 
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> daily person-to-person re- 
lationships with pupils, their 
parents, fellow-teachers, and mem- 
bers of the community constitute 
your public relations. On this page 
are some hows and how-nots to 
help you make these relationships 
warmer, more direct, more mean- 
ingful, more useful in the impor- 
tant business of educating boys 
and girls. 


Mrs. Gudridge is associate secretary, 
National School Public Relations As- 
sociation, NEA. The illustrations are 
taken from a new 48-page handbook, 
Person-To- Person: The Classroom 
Teacher’s Public Relations. This pub- 
— especially timely for use dur- 

American Education Week, Nov. 
I 17, will be helpful thruout the year. 
Order from NSPRA, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Single copy, 
75¢. Quantity discounts. 


Help the pupil to understand 
that the parent-teacher conference 
is held in his own best interest, and 
that it is not a deep-dyed con- 
spiracy against him. Ask him to 
suggest one point he wants you to 
talk over with his parents. 


New teachers are sometimes 
haunted with uncertainty about 
the best way to maintain discipline, 
even tho they are full of enthusiasm 
for the job ahead. Just remember 
this: Children and parents respect 
backbone in a teacher. 


Visit parents in their homes; but 
appointment, please, so that the la 
of the house will not be caught 
curlers or down on her knees masse 
ing the kitchen floor. 


Nowadays, homework is not 
ways bookwork, nor is it 
“busy work.” Neither is_ it 
ministered in stern reprisal for hi 
jinks in class. It certainly isn’t 
done by perspiring parents. 
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Use written communications to make “chan- In parent-teacher conferences, ton’t 
nel crossings” from home to school. Let parents send the parent away loaded down 
know via your own notes and letters and thru with a bushel of suggestions. Con- 
pupil-prepared bulletins what goes on in your centrate on a few on which you can 
classroom and what their children are doing. work together to help the child. 


BEATRICE M. GUDRIDGE 


o Person 


Some hows and how-nots to help 
you with your personal public relations. 


Altho you want to join some community 

Public relations, like charity, begins at activities, don’t spend all your time whirl- 
home within the school walls. It cannot ing from meeting to meeting. Pick carefully 
be a two-faced proposition with smiles what you like best. If you’re a gay type, 
beamed to the “outside world” and heavy fond of square dancing, join the local do- 
gloom reserved for your operations with si-do-ers; don’t be lured into the Needle- 
colleagues and students. craft Guild. You'll be bored and show it. 
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Is Class Size a Factor 
in Recruiting Teachers ? 


“Wi Have Enough Teachers— 
Right Now,” shouts the title 


of a recent article by a well-known 
writer and public speaker. Under 
this caption he seeks to convince 
his reaglers that the present lack of 
competent teachers is due chiefly 
to the failure of presentday educa- 
tional leaders to make full use of 
the adequately trained and capable 
teachers now in service. In sub- 
stance, his argument is that a teach- 
er shortage is a myth and that the 
public is being needlessly urged to 
meet the expanding enrolment with 
a corresponding expansion in teach- 
ing staff. 

In support of this position, it is 
asserted that, by proper use of 
available equipment (with special 
emphasis on television) and by use 
of untrained persons as ‘teachers’ 
aides,” it is practical for a fully 
trained teacher to serve—and with 
increased educational effectiveness 
—as many as two, three, or even 
four times the number of pupils 
now considered good practice. 

Plausibly stated arguments and 
carefully controlled experiments to 
the contrary, final judgment as to 
the maximum number of pupils an 
elementary-school teacher should 
undertake to teach will be deter- 
mined by the teacher himself. Be- 
yond the level of tolerance of each 
teacher, the increase in class size 


Dr. Maul is assistant director of the 
NEA Research Division. 


will tend to reduce the present 
supply of competent teachers by 


driving them out of the profession. 


This inevitable result is completely 
overlooked by the advocates of 
larger elementary-school classes. 


Professional Accomplishment a 


Part of the Teacher’s Reward 


If the salaries paid to teachers 
across the country were the only 
compensation, it goes without say- 
ing that a mass exodus from the 
classroom would have occurred 
long ago. Every competent teacher 
knows that real and lasting satis- 
factions come, in large or small 
measure, according to the educa- 
tional progress of each child. A 
complete program of instruction 
does not consist of imparting 
knowledge alone; the growth of at- 
titudes and ideals must be evident. 

And, as the teacher extends his 
understanding of the principles of 
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human growth and development, 
as his broadened educational back- 
ground enables him to compre- 
hend all that is involved in the 
learning process, he becomes more 
sensitive to the impossibility of 
achieving his goals with unlimited 
numbers of children crowded into 
a class. 


RAY C. MAUL 


The really professional teacher 
is not content with just “going 
thru the motions” while he serves 
as a mass baby sitter; his continu- 
ance in teaching as a life career is 
many times determined by the pros- 
pects for professional satisfactions 
along with a salary that can meet 
competition. 

Thus, class size becomes a criti- 
cal factor in the total demand for 
elementary-school teachers. The im- 
pact of future administrative policy 
will be shown in the future rate of 
teacher loss as well as in the re- 
cruitment of new candidates. 


Class Size, 1955-56 


Just what is the present situa- 
tion in the elementary-schoo] class- 
rooms of the nation? To what ex- 
tent have reasonable standards been 
thrown overboard? How many 
children are in each class, and how 
many children have been restricted 
to half-day sessions? 

The up-to-date facts are reported 
in a special memo issued by the 
NEA Research Division in July 
1956. (20 pages, 23 tables, copies 
available from NEA. 25¢.) The re- 
port describes the situation in 1955- 
56 in all urban school districts, 
with an estimated total of 377,034 
classes containing 11,446,216 ele- 
mentary-school children. Table 1 
shows these striking facts: 

In the 18 districts of over 500,- 
000 population, 93.1% of the ele- 


TABLE 1.—ESTIMATED NUMBER AND PERCENT OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL PUPILS IN CLASSES IN EXCESS OF CERTAIN DESIGNATED SIZES, ALL URBAN 


11,446,216 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS, APRIL 1956 


Estimated number and percent of pupils in classes in excess of 





25 pupils | 30 pupils 
Percent Number Percent 
6 7 8 


1 93.1% 1,580,955 74.8% 
2 , 65.7 
1 : 48.0 
2 49.0 
1 44.2 


271,809 46.8 


35 pupils 
Number 
9 
834,784 
366 
345,501 
390,039 


182,269 
91,466 


45 pupils 








9,850,310 86.1% 6,511,538 


* Excludes school districts having secondary grades only. 


16 


56.9% 2, 


543,425 
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mentary-school pupils are in classes 
of more than 25 each, 74.8% are 
in classes of more than 30 each, 
39.5% are in classes of more than 
35 each, and 11.6°% are in classes 
of more than 40 each. In just these 
18 districts, 222,119 pupils are in 
classes larger than 40 each, and 23,- 
462 pupils are in classes of more 
than 45 each! 

In the districts of all sizes, no 
less than 86.1% of the elementary- 
school pupils are in classes of more 
than 25 each, 56.9% are in classes 
of more than 30 each, 22.2% are in 
classes of more than 35 each, and 
5.6% in classes of more than 40 
each. This means that in the towns 
and cities of the nation more than 
one-half million elementary-school 
children are divided into groups of 
40 to 45 pupils, and another 88,000 


are in groups of more than 45 each. 

The report also shows wide vari- 
ation in practice from one geo- 
graphic region to another as well as 
among the cities of different sizes. 
In general, the highest percent of 
larger classes is found in the South- 
east, with the lowest percent in the 
Middle Atlantic. Variations within 
each geographic region and each 
size of district show, however, that 
the problem of excessive class size 
is nationwide. - 


If Overcrowding Were Relieved 


The report makes clear that fa- 
cilities must be greatly expanded 
and that increased numbers of com- 
petent teachers must be provided 
in order to give every child a fair 
opportunity and to relieve every 
teacher from an unfair overload. 





TABLE 2.—ESTIMATED NUMBER OF ADDITIONAL ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL CLASSES (AND TEACHERS) 
NECESSARY TO REDUCE EXCESSIVE SIZE CLASSES TO CERTAIN DESIGNATED SIZES, ALL URBAN 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS, APRIL 1956 


Total number Estimated 


Estimated number of additional classes (and teachers) 














Population of of urban schoo! total number necessary to reduce excessive size classes to 
district districts* of classes 25 pupils 30 pupils 35 pupils 40 pupils 45 pupil 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 g 

prays fy 18 64,140 20,991 8,696 2,389 378 22 
100 99,999 118 87,029 23,678 8,357 1,747 227 41 
30,000- 99,999 376 74,994 14,879 4,562 908 156 36 
10,000- 29,999 1,124 84,670 16,951 5,188 1,003 169 39 
5,000- 9,999 1,179 46,192 8,578 2,470 474 73 14 
2,500- 4,999 842 f 3,862 1,215 268 51 10 
Total 3,657 377,034 88,939 30,488 6,789 1,054 162 





* Excludes school districts having secondary grades only. 
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Just how many more classrooms 
(and teachers) are needed? Table 2 
contains clarifying evidence. If 
each 1955-56 class in excess of 25 
pupils had been reduced to that 
size (and the left-over pupils di- 
vided into groups of 25 each), it 
would have been necessary to create 
88,939 additional classrooms and 
add a like number of teachers to 
the total elementary-school staff. 

If each class in excess of 30 pu- 
pils had been reduced to that size, 
the need would have been for 
30,488 classrooms and teachers. To 
reduce classes in excess of 35 to that 
size would have required 6789 
classrooms and _ teachers. 

Where and how these needed fa- 
cilities and teachers are to be ob- 
tained is an open question. In at- 
tempting to measure the future 
demand for teachers, however, it is 
recognized that first comes the 
need to replace those who leave 
the classroom, and ‘second is the 
need for more teachers to serve 
the expanding enrolment. It seems 
likely, therefore, that pressure to- 
ward even more overcrowding of 
classes will continue and that the 
chances of a fair educational op- 
portunity for every child will cor- 
respondingly decrease. 


Half-Day Sessions, Too 


When classroom overcrowding 
has reached the limit of the facili- 
ties (and the forbearance of teach- 
ers), it is widespread practice to 
divide the pupils for half-day ses- 
sions of school attendance. The re- 
port shows that school districts of 
every size and in every geographic 
region are forced to resort to this 
palliative. 

The range is from 50% of the 
largest districts to only 7% of the 
districts of less than 10,000 popu- 
lation, and from 27% of the dis- 
tricts in the Southeast to only 4.3%, 
in the Middle States. From the full 
details shown in the report, how- 
ever, it is apparent that perhaps as 
many as one-half million elemen- 
tary-school children (exclusive of 
kindergartners) were restricted to 
half-day sessions in April 1956, 
when the data were assembled. The 
additional classrooms and teachers 
needed to remove this limitation 
must be added to the needs shown 
in Table 2. # # 
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or too long the school annual 
F was treated as a bothersome 
nuisance. Its production was dis- 
couraged, hampered, or left as 
something to be done at the last 
minute, if demanded by the stu- 
dents. 

Today, however, it receives the 
recognition it has always deserved. 
Progressive administrators and ad- 
visers see the annual as a builder 
of school morale and a promoter 
of goodwill in the community. 


Every student feels a glow of sat- 
isfaction when he sees his picture 
in a published volume, With his 
name beside it. It gives him a sense 
of identity. Looking at his likeness 
there with all the others, he has a 
feeling of belonging. This sense of 
identity helps make him want to be 
a good citizen. 

The yearbook can provide an op- 
portunity to give identity to every 
student in the school, not just the 
“big wheels.” The adviser must 
make sure that the average boy or 
girl, as well as the one in the foot- 
ball togs or the band uniform, 
shows up on the yearbook pages. 

And what an opportunity the 
vearbook gives for promoting good 
relations between school and com- 
munity! How better could the peo- 
ple be made aware of the worth- 
while things going on at school 
than by pictures taken in the class- 
room, the laboratory, the wood- 
shop, or the library? 

Of course, the basketball boys 
will be there, too, and pretty girls 
at the prom. But emphasis in a 
yearbook must also be placed on 
scholastic accomplishment and 
classroom activities to give out-of- 
school readers the right impression 
of what the school is accomplishing. 


For real success, the annual 
needs the cooperation of every ad- 
ministrator, teacher, and student in 
the school. Administrators should 
take great care in selecting the year- 
book adviser, making sure that this 
responsibility goes to a teacher with 
proper training and background. 


Mr. Medlin is professor, Department 
of Technical Journalism; graduate 
manager, Student Publications, Inc., 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas; and author of School Yearbook 
Editing and Management, The Iowa 
State College Press, Ames, 1956. 
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Knowing what will ha % 


when, and where, 


the photographer can catch special-event highlights. 


The yearbook staff, if it is to turn 
out a quality product, must be pro- 
vided with a time and place during 
the day to work on the project. 
Members should be selected in the 
spring of the year previous to the 
publication, and it is desirable to 
choose students who have worked 
on the previous yearbook. 

Administrators, teachers, and stu- 
dents should do all they can to help 
the staff raise adequate income to 
produce a representative annual, 
remembering that the cost of pro- 
ducing any kind of book has in- 
creased sharply during the past few 
vears. 

Most experienced advisers agree 
that the biggest boost a yearbook 
can get is to have the school offer 
a course in yearbook editing. This 
gives members of the staff needed 
instruction and gives the adviser 
a chance to learn the capabilities 
of each student. 


To bo a good job of publishing 
a yearbook, the editor and staff 
members must learn all they can 
about the requirements of the task 
before them. They can do this by 


studying textbooks and magazines 
on yearbook editing. 

Looking at good yearbooks from 
other schools is also helpful. A care- 
ful study of pictorial magazines will 
show types of pictures suitable for 
publication and how to arrange pic- 
tures and text on printed pages. 
The adviser and key staff members 
ought to be encouraged to attend 
summer workshops and state and 
national yearbook conferences. 

In deciding what material is to 
be included in the book, the adviser 
and staff should keep in mind the 
two main reasons for its publication 
—to promote morale in the school 
and to build goodwill in the com- 
munity. 

To fulfil these two functions, the 
yearbook must be a real memory 
book. It should record a complete 
history of the school year. In it 
there should be a photograph of 
every student and teacher in the 
school, identified with his or her 
full name. (Close studies of year- 
book sales prove that the number 
of copies purchased depends upon 
the number of people whose pic- 
tures appear.) 
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How can an editor be sure that 
there is a picture of all school per- 
sonnel in the annual? There are 
several ways. 

Some editors arrange for panels 
of individual pictures of students 
in the senior, junior, sophomore, 
and freshman classes. If this is im- 
practical, because of the small size 
of the book or the cost to individual 
students, the seniors can be pic- 
tured individually, with group pic- 
tures of the underclassmen. 

Each organization in the school 
can be counted on to furnish a 
panel or group picture showing all 
its members. These static pictures 
can be interspersed with activity 
pictures to brighten up the book. 

Some schools make sure that all 
students have their pictures in the 
class section by paying for the 
photographs of those who cannot 
afford to pay for their own. This is 
arranged privately, of course, and 
the photographer usually makes a 
special price for this work. 

In many cases, the photographer 
comes to the school and, over a 
period of two or three days, takes 
all the pictures of classes and or- 
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A good picture in classroom 
or shop requires careful plan- 
ning and skilful arrangement 
of teacher and students. 


ganizations. To include pictures 
of all students who were absent dur- 
ing this period, and also those who 
entered school later in the year, a 
separate page is devoted to group 
pictures, taken during the spring, 
of absentees and new students. 

If it is impossible to get a person's 
picture, the next best thing is to list 
his name as a “member not pic- 
tured” with the class or organiza- 
tion to which he belongs. 

Studio pictures of faculty mem- 
bers can be used, or better still, 
candid shots showing them in the 
classrooms, offices, or laboratories. 


Devevorinc the second function 
of the annual—telling a complete 
history of the school year—is more 
difficult to accomplish. It requires 
careful advance planning so that 
all important events are covered— 
special assemblies, open house, com- 
mencement, plays, athletic contests, 
and other highlights of the year. 

Detailed plans must be discussed 
with the photographer so he will be 
on the job to get the kind of pic- 
tures needed. These pictures should 
be carefully selected action pictures 
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large enough so that people and 
objects can be easily recognized. 

Well-written copy, headlines, and 
captions are also needed to make 
the story complete. 

Even more important to the year- 
book content are the pictures of the 
curriculum work of the school: 
photographs of students in class- 
rooms, working in _ laboratories, 
studying in the library, or being 
awarded scholarships. These cur- 
riculum activities fill most of the 
school year and if properly pre- 
sented will do much to show the 
people of the community what 
is being accomplished thru the 
schools. At least one good view of 
the school building is essential. 

In presenting the extracurricu- 
lum activities, such as sports, the 
staff should be careful to give a 
complete picture of the program. 
This includes a record of all scores 
and recognition of second teams, 
intramurals, and girls sports. Copy 
must be accurate and unbiased. 

Activities of debating teams, mu- 
sic organizations, judging teams, 
and other selected groups should be 
recorded. Yearbook and newspaper 
staffs deserve recognition, just as do 
cheerleaders and other individuals 
who have achieved some special dis- 
tinction. 


Tue best way to be sure that all 
these things will be included in the 
finished annual is to work out a 
complete page-by-page dummy of 
the book early in the year. A dum- 
my ‘is also needed for layout plan- 
ning to make sure the finished an- 
nual is interesting and attractive. 

Also, it shows the photographer 
what kind, size, and shape of pic- 
tures are planned for the various 
pages. It helps in estimating the 
amount of copy required for writ- 
ten articles, cutlines, and headings. 
And a well laid-out dummy makes 
it easy for the printer to under- 
stand what is required of him to 
complete the job. 

If the printer and the photog- 
rapher hired are experienced in 
publishing school annuals, they can 
give the staff and adviser helpful 
technical advice. # # 
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A PROGRAM OF INCREASED 





I. Recommendations 


Your Board of Directors sub- 
mits herewith two of the most im- 
yortant recommendations in the 
Rien of the National Education 
Association: 

1. That the National Education 
Association launch a program of 
increased services and leadership 
during the Centennial Year of 
1957. 

2. That these services be fi- 
nanced by setting the annual dues 
for active members at $10. 

The Board believes these two 
recommendations are inseparable. 
Over a period of many future years 
of growing membership, the pro- 
gram could be slowly developed to 
a higher level. However, in the 
judgment of the Board of Direc- 
tors, a program to meet the im- 
mediate needs of American educa- 
tion is impossible without a modi- 
fication in the annual dues. 

A change in the dues requires an 
amendment to the Bylaws. The 
proposed amendment appears at 
the end of this report. Notice of 
such amendment is hereby given 
in order that action may be taken 
by the Representative Assembly in 
the Centennial Session in 1957. 

The circumstances which require 


added services and leadership to 
meet the needs of the profession are 


well known. As enrolments in- 
crease, the problems of recruiting 
teachers and building classrooms 
become more acute. Public appre- 
ciation of the dimensions of this 
problem, and of the heroic meas- 
ures necessary to meet it, is more 
needed than ever before. Powerful 
allies must be enlisted and assisted. 
The tenure of many competent 
teachers is still insecure. The com- 
pensation of teachers is far below 
the level their services should com- 
mand. The curriculum and teach- 
ing methods of our schools need 
study and improvement. A _na- 
tional program which seemed ap- 
propriate in 1948, when the pres- 
ent scale of membership dues was 
established, is inadequate to meet 


This report giving recommendations 
of the NEA Board of Directors was 
studied and overwhelmingly ‘oved 
by 350 discussion circles at the Port- 
land Convention. Official action on a 
proposed bylaw to raise NEA dues will 
be taken at the Philadelphia conven- 
tion in 1957, 
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the problems that confront us in 
1956. 


Il. Priorities for Additional 
Resources 


Altho detailed future annual 
budgets for the Association cannot 
now be drafted, certain services of 
high priority are mentioned below. 
They have been identified over the 
past two years by extensive in- 
quiries among local and state pro- 
fessional leaders in all parts of the 
nation. These priorities have been 
reviewed at four meetings of the 
Board of Directors. They have 
been studied by a two-day confer- 
ence, in April 1956, of 94 presi- 
dents and secretaries from the af- 
filiated state education associations 
(see Section IV) and by a two-day 
conferénce, in May 1956, of the 
presidents and secretaries of the 30 
NEA departments. Further study 
will be given to these priorities by 
the 1956 Representative Assembly. 

1. Executive Secretary’s Office, 
Legislation, and Policies 

High priority should be given 
now to the support of sound federal 
legislation for the financing of 
schools. State and local revenues, 
even if greatly expanded, will not 
suffice to build the necessary class- 
rooms and pay proper salaries to a 
sufficient number of qualified 
teachers. 

The Association should also de- 
velop a reserve to meet contingen- 
cies as they arise. 

Great care is required for the de- 
velopment of sound long-range pol- 
ictes for American education. 

2. Field Operations 

High priority is attached by 
many members of the Association 
to the employment of additional 
competent field workers to present 
the NEA program as a whole to 
local and state groups. 

In order that each teacher may 
share in the total responsibility, 
there is need for effective expend- 
itures on membership promotion, 
particularly in the large cities, in 
order to achieve the complete en- 
rolment of the profession. 

Consideration is also being given 
to the establishment of a fund to 
assist state education associations to 
meet emergency problems for which 
their own resources are inadequate. 
It has been proposed that one staff 
member be employed especially to 


assist the states; with added funds 
to finance cooperative state work- 
shops and leadership training. Eq- 
uity also requires that the states be 
more completely reimbursed for 
processing enrolments. 

3. Lay Relations 

The recent rebirth of public in- 
terest in education offers a great op- 
portunity to the profession. High 
priority should be given to inten- 
sive work in areas which have al- 
ready shown their value—such as 
cooperation with magazines and 
newspapers, parent-teacher associa- 
tions, schoolboard members, and 
civic organizations which are ready 
and willing to work wholeheartedly 
for better schools. 

This function of the Association 
should be lifted to new levels of 
vigor and effectiveness. While much 
of this work can best be done at 
state and local levels, the organiza- 
tion of American life is such that 
only a national program can give 
essential leadership. 

To bring about greater coopera- 
tion between teachers and the gen- 
eral public for the improvement of 
the schools, a national council on 
lay relations or a similar activity 
could be developed. 

4. Professional Development and 
Welfare 

An all-out effort to establish the 
minimum NEA salary goals, in each 
community of the nation, should 
now be launched in close coopera- 
tion with state and local affiliated 
units. The work done by the Na- 
tional Education Association for 
over 30 years in the collection and 
study of data on teachers salaries 
should be expanded. In addition, 
expert consultants should be pro- 
vided on request to local and state 
associations to help them to draft 
salary schedules, and to seek appro- 
val by schoolboards and the public. 

Consultant services should also 
be available on the problems of 
teacher education, teacher recruit- 
ment, and teacher welfare. 

A program to assist teachers to 
exercise their civic responsibilities 
is highly desirable. 

Teachers need to meet and dis- 
cuss their common problems. Funds 
should be provided to permit more 
teachers to take part in regional 
and national conferences. 

The defense of schools and teach- 
ers against unwarranted attacks and 
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unfair treatment should be con- 
tinued and expanded. 

5. Educational Services 

The Charter of the National Ed- 
ucation Association states that it 
shall endeavor not only to “advance 
the interests of the profession of 
teaching,” but also to “elevate the 
character” of the professional serv- 
ice rendered to the public. High 
priority in this area should be given 
to a Commission on Instructional 
Services or to some other means to 
make the excellent services of NEA 
departments and other units more 
fully available to the profession in 
the improvement of its service. 

Special attention should be given 
to the needs of kindergarten and 
elementary-school teachers, to in- 
structional problems of concern to 
the Association as a whole, as well 
as to such fields as adult education, 
rural education, safety education, 
higher education, the use of visual 
aids, and the teaching of interna- 
tional understanding. 

The placement of an observer at 
the United Nations headquarters 
has long been an objective of the 
Association. 

NEA conventions and_ confer- 
ences could be greatly improved by 
the employment of an expert con- 
vention manager. 

6. Business Management 

The Association is now acquiring 
a modern headquarters to meet the 
crisis caused by a lack of suitable 
office space in the nation’s capital. 
Maintenance, equipment, and oper- 
ation of the new plant should keep 
it in the highest state of repair and 
efficiency. Neglected maintenance 
now will create serious difficulties 
in the years ahead. 

Funds should also be set aside to 
cover building depreciation. 

Expenditures for printing the 
JourNALt of the National Education 
Association should be somewhat in- 
creased in order to make the Jour- 
NAL more attractive in format, text, 
and illustration. 

Current expenditures for NEA 
conventions are below actual costs, 
since much of these costs are now 
borne by the teachers of the host 
state and city. The Association 
should soon pay the full cost of its 
conventions, except for such hos- 
pitality as the host cities wish to 
furnish. 

The current salary schedule of 
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the NEA staff is too low. The staff 
salary schedule should enable the 
NEA to recruit and retain the high- 
est calibre of service. 

7. Information Services 

The work of the NEA in gather- 
ing and interpreting facts about 
the public schools is one of its most 
important functions. 

Better communication between 
the Association and its members, 
thru the various NEA publications, 
is also necessary. 

However, the highest priority in 
this area may well recognize the 
power of radio and television in 
shaping informed public opinion 
about the schools. A nationwide 
television and radio program, prop- 
erly staffed and produced, might 
cost about $2 million for 40 half- 
hour programs per year. Even with 
an increase in dues to $10, it is 
doubtful whether the Association 
could finance service on so costly a 
scale. Nevertheless, more systematic 
and effective use of radio, televis- 
ion, motion pictures, and the press 
is urgently needed. 


III, Financial Procedures and 
Background 


Whether or not the dues of the 
NEA are increased, the financial 
procedures of the Association will 
continue substantially unchanged. 
Under the provisions of the Char- 
ter, Bylaws, and Standing Rules, 
the Representative Assembly, 
Board of Directors, and Budget 
Committee will continue to allo- 
cate the funds of the NEA just as 
they do now. 

In order to judge the relative ade- 
quacy of current expenditures by 
the Association in various fields, a 
rough indication of the distribu- 
tion of these expenditures may be 
helpful. For this purpose, the fol- 
lowing table shows the approximate 
expenditures per member (based 
on 650,000 members) for major 
areas of service during the past fis- 
cal year.} 


1. Executive Secretary's Office, Legisla- 
tion, Policies, Official Bodies, and 
Contingencies (70 cents) 

Travel expense of elected officers 


and delegates ... ..... 18 
Contingencies (appropriation) 17 
CAINE nats aca ce aeuwe ys 13 
Policies .... Rea 
Office of the Executive Secre- 

2) LAO RET Eee Sere ee 09 
World Confederation dues ... .02 





2. Field Operations (33 cents) 


Cooperative state projects ....  .14 
icone, SOE ere 09 
Staff field and local services... .05 
Other field services .......... 05 
. Lay Relations (4 cents) ... 04 


= OO 


Professional Development and 
Welfare (52 cents) 

Classroom teachers ...... 18 
Teacher education and profes- 


sional standards .......... 16 
Defense and tenure .........  .14 
Other welfare services 04 

5. Educational Services (50 cents) 
Rural education ............ ll 
Higher education ........... ae 
Adult education ............ .06 
Audio-visual education . reer 
Other educational services ...  .16 

6. Activities under the Supervi- 

sion of the Business Manager 

($2.29) 

Paper, printing, wrapping, 

mailing NEA Journat ... .82 
Other publications ..........  .15 
Records and accounts 
Operation and maintenance of 

building 32 
Retirement and social secur- 

: See 19 
Furniture, fixtures, telephone, 

and general office expense 09 
Business division ............ .09 
Payments to state journals . O4 
Convention and other business 

expenses .. 08 

7. Information Services (69 cents) 
ESCA sk SS 31 
Editing JouRNAL and other 

publications ........... mee» | 
Press and radio ..... han alee 
Motion-picture production | see 
Other information services ...  .02 


IV. Recommendations of State 
Leaders 

On April 24 and 25, 1956, presi- 
dents and secretaries of state edu- 
cation associations met in Washing- 
ton to consider a long-range pro- 
gram of increased services and lead- 
ership. At the end of this working 
conference, the summarizing com- 
mittee report was adopted without 
a dissenting vote. The high points 
of that report are given below: 

The members of this conference 
commend the Board of Directors 
for the decision to consult the pro- 
fession in the several states in 
order to evaluate present services of 
NEA and possible additional serv- 
ices. 

While professional education has 
made great advances in recent years, 
there is need for accelerated im- 
provement if a strong profession is 
to be achieved. 

Therefore, be it resolved that this 
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conference of presidents and execu- 
tive secretaries of state education as- 
sociations recommends to the Board 
of Directors of the National Educa- 
tion Association that the dues for 
active members of the Association 
be increased, that the amount be 
not less than $7 per year nor more 
than $10, and that copies of the con- 
ference outline and the committee 
reports be forwarded with this reso- 
lution. 

The consensus of the conference 
was further reported by stating the 
major items of priority for expan- 
sion. 

1. General field services to inter- 
pret and promote the program of 
the Association as a whole and 
geared to state and local needs. 

2. Specialized consultative serv- 
ices with respect to teacher welfare 
to be provided on request to the 
affliated associations. 

3. An administrative survey to 
insure the most fruitful use of funds 
available. Subsidies to autonomous 
and semiautonomous groups within 
the NEA structure should be care- 
fully examined. 

4. Legislation should receive a 
larger part of the Association’s 
funds. 

5. The quality of the NEA staff 
is basic; budget items should enable 
the NEA to command the services 
of the best qualified educators in 
America. The whole NEA salary 
schedule needs realistic revision. 

6. The lay-relations budget 
should permit the NEA to share the 
cost of working with magazine edi- 
tors, labor, agriculture, and _ busi- 
ness. 

7. The professional development 
and welfare efforts of the NEA 
should be increased at a rapid rate. 
Consultant services should be in- 
creased. 

8. Educational services should be 
studied to determine if fewer serv- 
ices would be appropriate, with 
more effort expended in the bal- 
ance of the field. 

9. Business management should 
be given high priority for operation 
and maintenance of plant, debt 
service, and capital outlay. 

10. The research program should 
be sharply increased to meet needs 
of many different areas. 

11. A strong voice for education 
is needed, with funds to command 
the best talent and to purchase ra- 
dio and television time to carry pro- 
fessional education, its efforts, suc- 
cesses, and problems, to every Amer- 
ican home. 

12. Re-evaluation and _ redirec- 
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tion of the NEA program, in terms 
of the suggested emphases, will 
prompt both increased dues and in- 
creased membership. 


NEA Membership Growth and Dues, 1930-1956 
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V. Supplement to Proposed 
Revision of Bylaws * 


(Proposed che ages or additions are 
in bold and the figures or words re- 
placed are in brackets.) 

ARTICLE I, Section 3. Any per- 
son who is actively engaged in the 
teaching profession or other educa- 
tional work may become an active 
member. An active member shall 
be entitled to vote for delegates to 
the Representative Assembly, to 
serve as a delegate to the Represent- 
ative Assembly, and to hold elective 
or appointive office. Annual dues 
of active members shall be $10 [$5 
or $10]. An active member paying 
annual dues of $10 [$5] shall be 
entitled to receive the JOURNAL of 
the Association. [An active mem- 
ber paying annual dues of $10 shall 
be entitled to receive the JOURNAL, 
the Research Bulletin, and the an- 
nual volume of Proceedings.] 

(Note of explanation: A_ sub- 
scription will be established for 
other publications which an indi- 
vidual or a library may purchase 
without becoming an “active mem- 
ber.” 

ARTICLE I, Section 4. Any per- 
son eligible for active membership 
may become a life member upon 
the payment of $225 [$150] in cash 
or $25 a year for 10 consecutive 
years, pursuant toregulations adopt- 
ed by the Board of Directors. 

A life member shall have all rights 
and privileges of an active member 
for life. Any person eligible for as- 
sociate membership may become an 
associate life member upon the pay- 
ment of $225 [$150] in cash or $25 
a year for 10 successive years, pur- 
suant to regulations adopted by the 
Board of Directors. An associate 


life member shall have all the 
rights and privileges of an associate 
member for life. 

ARTICLE I, Section 5. Any per- 
son interested in advancing the 
cause of education but who is not 
actively engaged in educational 
work may become an_ associate 
member. Annual dues of an asso- 
ciate member shall be . . . [$5 or] 
$10 [respectively]. An associate 
member shall not have the right to 
vote for delegates to the Represent- 
ative Assembly, to serve as a dele- 
gate, or to hold elective or appoin- 
tive office. 

ARTICLE I, Section 6. Any per- 
son who has been an active member 
of the Association for at least five 
years immediately prior to retire- 
ment may become a retired mem- 
ber. Annual dues of retired mem- 
bers shall be $4 [$2]. A retired 
member shall have all the rights 
and privileges of an active member 
paying dues of $10 [$5]. 

ARTICLE I, Section 7. Any stu- 
dent who is a member of a chapter 
of the Future Teachers of America, 
or who is enrolled in a teacher-edu- 
cation program in a college or uni- 
versity, may become a_ student 
member. Annual dues of student 
members shall be $2. A student 
member shall have all the rights 
and privileges of an associate mem- 
ber paying dues of $10 [$5]. A stu- 
dent member may become an asso- 
ciate life member upon the pay- 
ment of $225 [$150] in cash or $25 
a year for 10 consecutive years, 
pursuant to regulations .of the 
Board of Directors, which member- 
ship may be converted to an active 
life membership when the member 
fulfils the qualifications for active 
life membership. + + 


‘It should be remembered that a close 
relationship exists among the various 
parts of the Association’s program. For 
example, funds spent to prepare a radio 
recording on teachers’ salaries, altho al- 
located under “information services,” may 
also contribute to teacher welfare, legis- 
lative gains, lay relations, and other broad 
goals of the Association. Again, the qual- 
ity of teaching service rendered to the 
public is improved not only by such direct 
activities as regional conferences on in- 
struction, but also by NEA publications, 
by research sponsored by the NEA and 
its departments, and by higher standards 
for the preparation and certification of 
teachers. The printing and mailing of the 
JourNAL is carried in the budget as an 
item of business administration altho it 
contributes to such varied activities as 
membership promotion, field service, wel- 
fare, and instruction. 

* This is a supplement to the proposed 
revision of NEA bylaws and rules govern- 
ing the annual meeting, adopted by the 
Board of Directors, June 30, 1956. 
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OR this unstructured and informal 

discussion of problems facing high- 
school and college teachers of science 
and mathematics, the JOURNAL invited 
ten people to exchange their views. 
Their comments do not necessarily rep- 
resent the viewpoint of the NEA, Your 
reactions to these comments are in- 
vited. Participants were: 

M. H. Ahrendt, executive secretary, 
National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics of the NEA; Robert H. 
Carleton, executive secretary, National 
Science Teachers Association of the 
NEA; Dick Wick Hall, professor of 
mathematics, University of Maryland, 
College Park (now professor at Har- 
pur College, Endicott, N. Y.); Francis 
E, Johnston, professor of mathematics, 
George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Ronald E. Mortimer, 
senior, University of Maryland (now 
a biology teacher at Suitland, Md., 
High School); Howard B. Owens, bio- 
logy teacher, Northwestern High 
School, Hyattsville, Md. (now super- 
visor of science, Prince Georges Coun- 
ty, Md., public schools); Edward M. 
Palmquist, program director for educa- 
tion in the sciences, National Science 
Foundation, Washington, D. C. (now 
associate dean of arts and_ sciences, 
University of Missouri, Columbia); 
Veryl Schult, supervising director, de- 
partment of mathematics, D. C. pub- 
lic schools; Juanita S. Tolson, mathe- 
matics teacher, Roosevelt High School, 
Washington, D. C.; Benjamin D. Van 
Evera, professor of chemistry and co- 
ordinator of scientific activities, George 
Washington University. 

During the year, the JOURNAL 
carry more articles on science 
mathematics programs of today 
tomorrow. 


will 
and 
and 


AHRENDT: During recent years, 
we have become aware that there 
is a serious shortage of prospective 
scientists, mathematicians, and en- 
gineers. Some people have accused 
the high school of doing a poor 
job in its science and mathematics 
programs or have claimed that the 
curriculum is out of date. 

Van Evera: In mathematics, at 
least, isn’t the curriculum problem 
twofold? One is the problem of 
the youngster who is going on to 
college, and the other is the prob- 
lem of the one who isn’t. Don’t 
they both need mathematics? If a 
man is going to be a paper-hanger, 
he should be able to figure out the 
area of the walls in the room. The 
boy who doesn’t go to college needs 
mathematics in high school just as 
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definitely as the boy who does. 

Mortimer: I'd go along with 
that, Dr. Van Evera. However, the 
college man and the paper-hange1 
will need different types of mathe- 
matics. The former will need high- 
er mathematics, which to most stu- 
dents would not seem practical; 
the latter needs mathematics mean- 
ingful to him now and showing 
connection with his future work. 

JOHNsTON: Sometimes students 
have the mistaken impression that 
they should study only those things 
which will be immediately profit- 
able to them. We find in the col- 
leges many students who received 
no mathematical training at all in 
high school because they expected 
to go into paper-hanging, and 
when they've changed their minds, 
it is too late! 

ScHULT: Dr. Johnston, you didn’t 
distinguish between those who 
don’t want to take college-prepara- 
tory mathematics and those 
can't. 

Van Evera: What do you mean 
“cant '? 

SCHULT: I am thinking of pupils 
with IQs between 70 and 90 or 100, 
who are just not up to it. 

Jounston: I certainly wouldn't 
want to say that students who 
haven’t the ability to study math- 
ematics should study it. I am think- 
ing about those who have the abil- 
ity, but who have been misguided 
or had their enthusiasm killed. 

CARLETON: I don’t think we stop 
any potentially capable students 
from taking mathematics. In fact, 
we encourage them. But what do 
we do about an able student, who, 
despite the best guidance and ad- 
vice, chooses commercial arithmetic 
in the ninth grade rather than al- 
gebra, and then five years later de- 
cides he’s interested in engineer- 
ing? 

HAti: We reteach him. 

CARLETON: Well, who is going to 
hold the club over him? 

ScHULT: The key to the problem 
is the inspiration and encourage- 
ment of good teaching. 

CARLETON: Yes; I have to agrce. 

Hatt: Suppose I have one or two 
good students in a class of 54. How 
can I do anything with the one or 
two except kill their interest? 

Car.ETOoN: I don’t see anything 
undemocratic in separating the 
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bright from the average students 
and designing courses appropriate 
for both. Nothing breeds more en- 
thusiasm than success and satisfac- 
tion, which the bright youngsters 
are not getting in a mass situation. 
Differentiation of curriculums in 
terms of ability is a good thing. 

Van Evera: In football, they 
don’t put all the seniors on the 
first team, and all the juniors on 
the second, and all the sophomores 
on the third; the first team is made 
up of people who can do the job. 
Now what would happen—and this 
is revolutionary—if you took the 
algebra students in all the courses 
of the school and gave them all the 
same test once each month, and 
separated them according to 
grades? 

ScHuULT: That isn’t so revolu- 
tionary. In one of our high schools, 
the students who have finished al- 
gebra take a prognostic test in 
geometry and are put into classes 
according to their achievement on 
the test. 

Owens: I wouldn’t want to break 
classes down into A students and 
B students. I would rather have 
all academics in one group, com- 
mercials in another, and so on. 
I'll take care of individual differ- 
ences. 

Mortimer: I have become ac- 
quainted with a scheme for help- 
ing the advanced science student, 
called the “laboratory-staff system,” 
which works well in the biological 
sciences. The student staff runs 
the laboratory. In addition, there 
is a series of tests which members 
of the staff must pass; some of the 
material is more advanced than 
that given in basic college courses. 

Totson: How many students are 
on this staff? 

Mortimer: In the school I am 
thinking of, there are two “labora- 
tory staffs” of about 30 each, cho- 
sen from about 500 students taking 
biology. 

Totson: Too many students get 
up to the 11th grade before decid- 
ing to take mathematics. So they 
start with algebra; then geometry; 
then it is graduation time. 

Van Evera: If they’re not pre- 
pared for what they want to do, 
why should they have to be grad- 
uated? 

Hatt: They're the right age. 
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Totson: And they have all of 
their credits. 

VaN Evera: I’m afraid you gave 
the answer. We may be graduating 
them by age instead of by accom- 
plishment. 

AHRENDT: Yet, comparative 
studies have been made by the NEA 
Research Division and by other 
groups which show that students 
today learn as much as, and usu- 
ally more than, their parents and 
grandparents did. 

PaLMQuist: Then why are the 
engineering deans screaming that 
today’s mathematics preparation in 
the high school is sad compared to 
what it used to be? 

CarLeETON: Isn’t it likely that 
many of these complaints come 
from the state universities? There, 
by law, graduates of certified high 
schools in the state are generally 
required to be admitted as fresh- 
men, even tho they haven’t fulfilled 
the basic requirements of the sci- 
ence and math departments. 

Van Evera: The complaint is 
not so much that the high schools 
have failed to maintain the stand- 
ards, but that they haven’t come 
up to the increased requirements 
of our more complex civilization. 

Jounston: Nevertheless, it is my 
opinion and that of my colleagues 
in the mathematics department 
that the students we get today are 
not as well prepared as those we 
had 20 years ago. 

Torson: Well, how much math 
have they had? Many colleges have 
lowered their requirements for en- 
trance in mathematics. Are you 
letting them come in with just 
plane geometry? Then do you ex- 
pect them to know intermediate 
algebra? 

JoHNsTON: At my university, we 
try to integrate our mathematics 
with the courses the students have 
had in high school. The most 
elementary class that we give is 
college algebra, and the prerequi- 
sites are one year each of high- 
school algebra and plane geometry. 


Readers want to obtain “Teach- 
ing High-School Science,’ by J. Dar- 
rell Barnard, number 10 in the series, 
What Research Says to the Teacher, 
published the NEA rtment of 
Classroom Teachers and American 
Educational Research Association of 
the NEA. Single Copies, 25¢, from 
NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Quantity discounts. 








Totson: But that’s not enough! 
We give two courses preceding col- 
lege algebra—a year of elementary 
algebra and a year of intermediate 
algebra. 

Hatt: Dr. Johnston, what do 
you do with students who have not 
had any high-school mathematics? 

JOHNsTON: We just don’t take 
them in mathematics at all. 

ScHuLT: And if they have had 
college algebra in high school? 

JouNsTON: We don’t expect them 
to take college algebra with us. Or, 
trigonometry, if they have had it. 

Toison: Have you compared a 
college trigonometry textbook with 
a high-school one? You will. notice 
that high-school trigonometry is 
less rigorous. 

Jounston: It is, But we take this 
attitude: Why should the student 
take trigonometry in high school 
if he is not expected to learn it? 

ScHULT: I think many of them 
do. Many use college trigonometry 
texts in high school. 

VAN EveRA: We found there was 
so much variation in what incom- 
ing chemistry students knew and 
did not know that no one course 
could be devised to take care of 
all the individual differences in 
preparation. So we start everyone 
from scratch. 

ScHULT: Are you college people 
encouraging your students to go 
into the teaching of mathematics? 

Haut: Yes, and they say to us: 
“There’s no money in it.” 

ScHULT: Are your science stu- 
dents going into teaching, Dr. Van 
Evera? 

VAN Evera: No. We have a pro- 
gram for prospective chemistry 
teachers, but I don’t think any stu- 
dent has taken it. 

ScHULT: But we’re depending on 
you! If you’re not encouraging 
them... 

VAN Evera: We are encouraging 
them, but they are saying, “No, I’ve 
got to take this crazy education 
stuff.” 

CARLETON: What do they mean 
by this “crazy education’? 

Van Evera: They go in there 
and hear the same stuff over and 
over. 

CarLETON: And yet the national 
average in required education 
courses is only 18 hours out of 120. 
About six hours of that is for prac- 
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tice teaching. Would you throw 
that out the window? 

VAN Evera: No, indeed. 

CarRLeETON: Well, would you 
throw out educational psychology? 

VAN EveRA: No. 

CARLETON: Would you throw 
out a course like tests and meas- 
urements? 

VAN Evera: No. 

CARLETON: Well, what are you 
going to throw out? 

VAN Evera: All the stuff over 
the 18 hours that many schools of 
education require. 

AHRENDT: You certainly can’t 
teach subjectmatter unless you 
know’ it. But you also need to 
know how to put it across. 

Owens: Dr. Johnston, what sug- 
gestions would you have for the 
future mathematics and_ science 
curriculums? 

Jounston: I am not sure that 
what's in the curriculum makes so 
much difference. A good curricu- 
lum in the hands of someone who 
is not an inspired teacher is not 
going to produce good results. On 
the other hand, if we put an in- 
spired teacher in the classroom, it 
doesn’t make much difference what 
the curriculum is. 

AHRENDT: Do science and mathe- 
matics help students to do logical 
thinking in other fields? 

Jounston: I think that they can. 
But I think history and English 
can, too. 

PaLMQuistT: It seems to me that 
the philosophy of the high school 
doesn’t take into account the im- 
portant place of science and math 
in our culture. 

Van Evera: Nor does the col- 
lege. Recently my alma mater put 
on a nice program on our Ameri- 
can heritage. But not a word about 
science. 

Patmouist: My children and 
their friends don’t take physics and 
algebra, because they're hard. 

Haut: Does anybody in the high 
school tell these kids that one of 
the greatest joys in life is conquer- 
ing something hard, teaching your- 
self something you didn’t know? 

AHRENDT: Well, that again is 
where the inspiring teacher comes 
in. 

HALL: You can inspire a student 
if you give him a real challenge. 
Scuutt: Think of the high 
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schools in which they include ana- 
lytic geometry and calculus in the 
senior year. That's a challenge. 

HALL: It is a wonderful idea for 
the high schools to bring in ana- 
lytical geometry as part of the reg- 
ular course in plane geometry. 
Why don’t we show these children 
how they can apply a little algebra 
to solve geometric problems? Why 
do we take mathematics and divide 
it up into isolated, uninteresting 
bags of tricks? 

Van Evera: Probably because 
lots of teachers wouldn’t know how 
to teach in a broader area. 

Hatt: But it’s vitally impor- 
tant that we get teachers who un- 
derstand geometry, algebra, and 
trigonometry. 

AHRENDT: Some say that any stu- 
dent can learn math if he has a 
good teacher. I think it takes spe- 
cial talent to do high-level mathe- 
matics. If we had ways of identify- 
ing mathematical ability at an 
early age, we could steer these folks 
into the proper channel. Do you 
think there is something to the idea 
of a mathematical aptitude? 

Jounston: Yes, definitely. It is 
much more than that, naturally; 
but that has something to do with 
it. 

Hatt: What do you high-school 
teachers say to your student who is 
failing mathematics when he says 
to you, “I don’t have to learn math 
here; I am going to the state uni- 
versity, and they will teach it to 
me’? I believe that opportunity 
for remedial courses in college is 
lessening the student’s desire to do 
his best high-school work. And he 
is passed anyway. Is this because 
if we don’t pass the people in high 
school, we won’t have room for the 
ones who are coming next year? 

SCHULT: But everybody does not 
pass. In 1954-55, 8.9% of the D. C. 
elementary-school children failed 
and were kept back; in the junior 
high school, about 5%; in senior 
high, 8%. 

Hatt: You talk about 5% and 
8%. Why do we have 40 and 50 
and 60% of them failing freshman 
mathematics in college? 

ScHULT: Because you are admit- 
ting people who are not prepared 
to take what you are teaching. 

CaRLETON: Never did I have a 
serious kickback from a principal 











or superintendent if I flunked stu- 
dents in chemistry and _ physics— 
which I did. But I feel strongly 
that our job as teachers is to help 
young people have success. 

Jounston: Certainly, for the 12 
years of basic schooling we could 
adopt that philosophy. But at some 
time we must stop. 

HALL: When do you stop? 

Jounston: When a student en- 
ters college. Then you present the 
subject. If the student can’t get it 
—well then, that’s not our concern. 

CARLETON: I can’t agree. It’s our 
job to keep him going for as long 
as we can, but at some point we 
should be able to identify probable 
unsuccess and advise accordingly. 

VAN EverA: This is particularly 
difficult in chemistry. I have seen 
the light come into many young- 
sters’ eyes in the last month of the 
year, when suddenly the amorphous 
mass of facts and laws begins to 
make sense. 

Carireton: The general picture 
is not as dark as we sometimes 
paint it, tho it is not as bright as 
we would like. Over half of the 
finalists or semi-finalists, in the Na- 
tional Merit Scholarship exam in- 
dicated an intention to become 
scientists or engineers. On the 
National Honor Society scholar- 
ship exam, of the 5000 boys in the 
upper 5°%, of the class, almost 55%, 
said they expected to major in sci- 
ence or engineering in college. 

Hart: How many of them are 
planning to be teachers? 

CarLreton: The trend toward 
careers in teaching was markedly 
upward, 

ScuHuLt: That still depends on 
the attitude of college people, who 
influence students to follow, or ig- 
nore, teaching careers. 

PaLMQuIsT: Recently, the dean 
of Albany State Teachers College 
revealed that over half of the be- 
ginning students there have se- 
lected teaching in the field of sci- 
ence and mathematics as_ their 
majors for next year. 

Totson: In my high school, most 
of the honor-society students are 
taking science and math. In the 
face of our increasing national 
need in this area, it’s encouraging 
to know that more and more of 
our ablest young people are tak- 
ing such courses. # + 
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Because of their experiences in a special public school, 
these physically handicapped young people are living 


RICHER, FULLER LIVES 


JURTEEN years ago, school bus 

No. 4 from the R. J. DeLano 
School rumbled thru the streets of 
Kansas City, Missouri. In the back 
seats, five junior-high youngsters 
boisterously recounted the day’s 
activities at school. 

Theirs was a light-hearted society 
during this hour-long ride home. 
Playing ““I'wenty Questions” was 
a favorite pastime. ‘“‘Dumping” the 
outside rider into the aisle on 
sharp turns was a not infrequent 
occurrence, and a lusty swing with 
an arithmetic book was not un- 
heard of. 

Yet these youngsters, so normal 
in their vitality and enthusiasms, 
were physically handicapped. One 
had an_ artificial leg, another 
limped as the result of a bone 
disease, one had had polio, two 
others had cerebral palsy. 

When the JourNAL asked me to 
write about some handicapped 
young people who had had fortu- 
nate public-school experiences, 
these were the youngsters I thought 
of. For I had been one of this 
group myself. (As a matter of fact, 
I was one who got dumped into 
the aisle.) 


Goinc to the R. J. DeLano 
School was indeed a fortunate ex- 
perience. The teachers and staff 
and friends of the school have 
worked hard and with much suc- 
cess to fulfil the inscription over 
the main doors of the school: “Let 
naught but happiness and con- 
tentment dwell within these por- 
tals.” 

The school is a part of the 
Kansas City public-school system. 
It serves “educable orthopedically 


Mr. Townsend is director of alumni 
relations at Lakeland College (former- 
ly Mission House College), Plymouth, 
Wis. He served on the Journal staff 
from August 1951 to December 1952. 
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THOMAS N. TOWNSEND 


handicapped children’’—about 150 td : 


of them each year. Admission is 
based on a_ physician’s recom- 
mendation, a_ psychological test 


administered by the school district, 


and the approval of the director of 
special education. 

DeLano was opened in 1929 and 
moved into its present specially 
designed and equipped building 
10 years later. In addition to offer- 
ing the same primary, elementary, 
and high-school classwork that is 
offered .in other Kansas City 
schools, DeLano provides special 
services in the areas of physical, 
occupational, and speech therapy. 

The potential benefits of such 
special education can scarcely be 
estimated. But let me tell you 
about the rich experiences of some 
of the young people with whom I 
rode on bus No. 4. 


Kurt was one of my best friends 
at DeLano. Like me, he had had 
cerebral palsy since birth. We 
used to play checkers together at 
recess. He always wanted to play 
chess, but I begged off because of 
lack of time. (The true reason, of 
course, was lack of talent.) 

Kurt spent most of his ele- 
mentary-school years and all of his 
high-school years at DeLano. He 
was thus able to make normal aca- 
demic progress while profiting 
from occupational and_ speech 
therapy. Tho he was perhaps more 
severely handicapped than I, he 
outdid me in such self-help skills as 
tying shoes and lifting a glass. Fol- 
lowing graduation, he studied 
three semesters at Junior College 
of Kansas City, enjoying particular- 
ly his work in mathematics. 

When I visited Kurt this sum- 
mer, I found him working with 
the Goodwill Industries. He’s an 
active member of the Challenging 
Pioneers, a young-adult cerebral- 


palsy group of which he was presi- 
dent two years ago. . 
And remember Kurt's interest 
in chess? He now plays third board 
for the Kansas City YMCA chess 
club, is an officer of the club, and 
has made several tournament trips. 


Lovetine had an artificial leg. 
Like Kurt, she attended DeLano 
all thru high school. She walked 
slower than many of us, and I 
suspect she particularly appreciated 
the ramps instead of stairs, 

After graduation she studied at 
junior college. She then worked 
in the offices of a public elementary 
school and at a local orthopedic- 
brace shop. 

When I visited with Loveline by 
telephone this summer, she had lots 
of good tidings to report. First she 
told me that she was married and, 
with her husband, was busy re- 
modeling their home. Then came 
the further news that young John 
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Lawrence had joined the family 
last Christmas. 


Date was my seat partner when 
I was first assigned to bus No. 4. 
An attack of polio in the third 
grade had forced him to drop out 
of regular school. At DeLano he 
continued his classwork and re- 
ceived physical-therapy treatments. 
When he was ready for high school, 
he was able to attend the regular 
school in his neighborhood. 

He attended the University of 
Kansas during the same four years 
that I was attending the Univer- 
sity of Omaha. After his gradua- 
tion, he worked for a radio station 
in a small town, holding such posi- 
tions as newsman, announcer, time 
salesman, and disc jockey. Today 
he is with KMBC in Kansas City 
as an account executive. 

When I stopped by to see Dale, 
I found him looking healthy and 
prosperous, tho he denied the lat- 
ter. He’s a member of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, and _ his 
conversation showed a wide interest 
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in community affairs. When he re- 
turned me to my hotel, it was in a 
flashy new car which he had just 
purchased at 3:28 that afternoon. 
I still say Dale looks healthy and 
prosperous. 


Patsy Sur, lame because of a 


» bone disease that had struck her in 


early childhood, attended DeLano 
thru elementary school. Years that 
might have been tough for her in 
another situation were joyful ones 
at DeLano. By high-school age, she 
had acquired the skill needed for 
her to transfer successfully to the 
high school in her neighborhood, 
tho she did so with misgivings at 
leaving the warmth and _ security 
of DeLano. 

After high-school graduation, 
Patsy studied a year at junior col- 
lege, then went to work for the 
board of education. Today she’s 
married and the mother of two 
sons. When: I phoned her, she 
jumped in the car and came down- 
town to show me three-year-old 
Timothy. 

As we drove about, we talked of 
old times and then of the medical 
advances that may some day mean 
fewer youngsters for schools like 
DeLano. “He’s already had two of 
his Salk shots,” she said, nodding 
toward Tim. “He'll get his third 
in the fall.” 


Tuere it was—talk of chess tour- 
naments and a remodeled house, of 
civic affairs and Salk shots. We had 
grown up. We had grown up, how- 
ever, not to be relegated to an in- 
valid’s room but to be accepted «s 
responsible members of our com- 
munities. 

DeLano had helped make this 
acceptance possible. Whether we 
needed special treatments and 
elaborate equipment or a_ tem- 
porary respite from the rush of 
regular school life, DeLano met 
our individual needs. 

In preparing us for community 
acceptance, DeLano had made it 
possible for us to give of ourselves; 
and this, I think, is the chief value 
of special education. 

I know that Kurt and Loveline 
and Dale and Patsy have faced, and 
will face, real problems because of 
their handicaps—vocational prob- 
lems, financial ones, physical ones, 





emotional ones. I’ve faced them, 
and I anticipate more. 

Because of DeLano, however— 
because of the physical skills, help- 
ful knowledge, and wholesome at- 
titudes we learned there—we are 
better able to meet these problems, 
to get outside ourselves, to find 
jobs, to fit into social groups, to 
share in the joys of family life. 


Tuese satisfactions of community 
acceptance are not, of course, 
limited to my carefree circle of 
riders on bus No. 4. DeLano teach- 
ers had good news to report con- 
cerning many of the family: 

A cerebral-palsied man who was 
once a student at DeLano now 
writes regularly for the Kansas 
City Star. 

A polio victim who belonged to 
DeLano’s boy-scout troop during 
its first. year of existence in the 
1930s is now assistant scoutmaster. 

A girl with spina bifida, tho she 
died suddenly two years ago, had 
helped to illustrate a games book 
recently published by the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

A man who had had polio is 
now an announcer on television. 

Another man affected by polio 
is doing graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City. 

A girl with muscular dystrophy 
has married and lives in California. 

A cerebral-palsied boy who came 
to DeLano at junior-high age un- 
able to read and who painstaking- 
ly worked his reading skill up to 
high-school level is now a success- 
ful cattle raiser. 

And the work goes on: The three 
young people who graduated from 
DeLano this past June all won col- 
lege scholarships! 


As a. result of attending this 
school, all of us are better pre- 
pared to play our part as construc- 
tive members of society. I am grate- 
ful to have been given the chance 
to be self-supporting and giving 
instead of dependent and taking. I 
am grateful to the teachers and 
staff, who spent so much time and 
effort helping us make the most of 
ourselves. And I am grateful to 
God, for I'm convinced that He 
worked thru them, as well as thru 
our families and friends, to bring 
all of us richer, fuller lives. # # 
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I“ THis land of “free, public edu- 
cation for all” there are still 44 
million citizens 14 years old and 
over who would fail to pass as 
modest an educational require- 
ment for modern citizenship as 
completion of the ninth grade. 
There are 67 million Americans 
who have not completed high 
school; 2 million more who never 
went to school at all. 

Each one of the individuals 
counted in these millions is “un- 
dereducated” by almost any stand- 
ard. Each one represents a drain 
on the productive economy of our 
country and a potential weakening 
of our democratic tradition. 


Tue costs to society of support- 
ing the undereducated adult are of 
both economic and _ political con- 
cern. Just as costly, but more 
poignant, are the costs to the un- 
dereducated adult himself in terms 
of his own personal frustrations 
and bewilderments. 

He is the last to be hired and 
the first to be fired. He must con- 
tend daily with problems of which 
educated people are never aware. 
Because his skills and personal re- 
sources are limited, the illiterate 
and undereducated person has little 
chance to solve his problems by 
self-help. The chances are great 
that he faces an old age of depen- 
dency unlightened by. memories of 
past achievement and unrelieved 
by satisfactions of intellectual and 
spiritual insight. 

All kinds of remedial and wel- 
fare services must be called upon 
to assist the undereducated person. 
He must be aided in times of eco- 
nomic recession. His low earning 
capacity makes it necessary for the 
community to bear some of the 
costs of maintaining him and his 
family during times of severe ill- 
ness. 

One cost of undereducation to 
the nation is revealed in the rejec- 
tion rates for illiteracy by the 
armed services. During the years 
1950-51, over 16% of all recruits 
were rejected for military service 
on the grounds of severe educa- 


Mr. Luke is assistant director, Division 
of Adult Education Service, NEA, and 
executive secretary, National Associa- 
tion of Public School Adult Educators, 
an NEA department. 
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tional deficiency. The duties which 
these rejectees could not perform 
had to be done by others, and 
while “the others’ were discharg- 
ing their military obligations, the 
illiterates were producing little on 
the industrial front. 

Of all the losses caused by un- 
dereducation, the loss to respon- 
sible citizenship is the greatest of 
all. If a well-informed citizenry is 
a prerequisite of a functioning 
democracy, then lack of education 
is a continuing threat to our way 
of life. 

If the American way is to con- 
tinue to attract mankind as a way 
of living in freedom, it must simul- 
taneously remain ahead in the 
skills of production and commerce, 
and in political and cultural ad- 
vancement. This will call for ade- 
quate industrial and social re- 
search; for informed political dis- 
cussion; and for an educated, wise, 
versatile, and productive citizenry. 

A few mental giants will not be 
enough. Millions of John and 
Mary Does are also needed, men 
and women with the necessary 
skills and personal resources to 
solve the problems and measure 
up to the responsibilities of demo- 
cratic citizenship in an industrial 
society. 


Tue task of meeting the needs of 


the undereducated adult falls 
squarely into the hands of the 
teachers of adults. This is not to 
suggest that the existing adult- 
education programs of the public 
schools should be limited to the 
undereducated or that they are so 
limited at present. Rather it is to 
say that such programs do repre- 
sent a stable and experienced edu- 
cational service equipped to serve 
individuals whose schooling is 
limited. 

At the present time, about half 
of the adult-education programs 
offered by public-school systems 
are for those people who are either 
trying to catch up on the education 
they missed in earlier years or who 
are seeking economic advancement. 
Specifically, about 17% of the 
people who take adult-education 
classes offered by public schools are 
enrolled in vocational classes. An- 
other 14% are completing high- 
school education, and 9% are en- 


gaged in elementary studies or 
Americanization courses. 

Together these three groups of 
enrollees account for 40% of all 
adults using the urban _public- 
school education service. If we add 
to them the large proportion of 
rural enrollees who are following 
practical courses in agriculture, the 
figure of 50% is developed for all 
adult-education students who could 
be assumed to be engaged in some 
form of remedial or vocational 
education. 


Tuese facts show the extent: to 
which the undereducated now have 
assistance from the adult educator. 
Unfortunately, this service is not 
available thruout the nation. A 
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study made by the NEA Research 
Division in 1951 showed that as of 
that time over one-third of the 
cities of America had no public- 
school program for adults. Over 
half of the cities with 2500 to 5000 
population had no program at all. 

If adult education is to play its 
part in assisting the undereducated 
to better themselves economically 
and fulfil themselves as people, the 
service of adult education must be 
made available to all. This can only 
be done if considerable funds from 
state sources, as well as from local 
school districts, become available. 

This is now the practice in 10 
states. -In the local communities 
of these “state-aid” states, the aver- 
age expenditure for adult educa- 
tion is 91 cents per person. Of this 
total, only 35 cents per person 





tion of adult-education enrolment 
for the country as a whole is in 
vocational education. This fact is 
a striking illustration of the stimu- 
lating effect which supplementary 
funds have upon adult-education 
programs even in states where no 
state aid is given. 

No federal aid is available to 
help reduce illiteracy, and that is 
one reason why only one out. of 
eight schools where classes for 
adults are reported offers courses 
designed to overcome illiteracy. 


Ir tHE needs of all people for 
adult education are to be met, a 
vast expansion of adult education 
under public-school auspices is re- 
quired. And, if this expansion oc- 
curs, the schools must be prepared 
to face new challenges in addition 
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comes from state funds; but the 
amount of extra adult education 
that this 35 cents can buy is truly 
remarkable! In these states, classes 
for adults reach three times as many 
people as in states without this 
assistance. 

In New York State, the addi- 
tional funds from state sources 
caused an even more spectacular in- 
crease in the extent and range of 
program offerings. From 1945 to 
1953, the number of enrolments in 
adult-education activities offered 
by local school districts in New 
York State increased over 15 times. 

Because all states are eligible to 
receive some federal money to aid 
in providing vocational classes for 
adults, the largest single concentra- 
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to those they already have. Since 
no one is likely to suggest compul- 
sory adult-attendance laws, other 
methods must be devised to draw 
adults into the adult-education 
workshop of the public schools. 

In addition, greater attention 
must be given to the selection and 
training of teachers of adults. 
School facilities must undergo 
some modification. School districts 
must turn to full-time directors of 
adult education to assist in work- 
ing out these and other problems. 

How much will it cost? In 1953, 
the cost of public-school adult edu- 
cation. amounted to 76 cents for 
every person over 18 years old in 
the population. This was equal to 
only 1.3% of all expenditures for 





public schools. Of the total cost of 
$79 million, about $22 million 
came from federal funds thru the 
Veterans Administration, and an- 
other $6 million came from aid for 
vocational education. 

These costs are for adult educa- 
tion in only 6000 school districts. 
Another 11,000 school districts are 
without an adult-education pro- 
gram of any kind. 

If we are to try to overcome the 
educational deficit of many of our 
citizens, we must at least double 
our overall expenditures for pub- 
lic-school adult education. Most 
of the money should come from 
states which now invest almost 
nothing toward the elimination of 
the great social waste of underedu- 
cation. It is encouraging to note 
that the number of states appro- 
priating funds for adult education 
is increasing and so is the number 
of states where consultants in adult 
education are made available to 
local school districts. 

All over America, responsible 
men and women are increasingly 
responding to the necessity of 
doing something about underedu- 
cation. Many agencies thruout the 
country are participating, but the 
basic responsibility and opportu- 
nity logically belong to the public 
schools. In practically every com- 
munity there is a public school 
with the personnel and facilities re- 
quired to improve the vocational 
skills of adults, to eliminate il- 
literacy, and to help all those who 
lack a high-school education to 
obtain it. 


Ir sHoutp be stressed that adult 
education is as vital to the PhD or 
the “senior citizen’”’ as to the under- 
educated person we have defined in 
this article. Therefore, nothing 
said in this article is intended to 
de-emphasize the importance of the 
public schools’ providing a liberal- 
arts education for adults or educa- 
tional programs designed to aid ef- 
fective and informed citizen par- 
ticipation on the part of all adults. 

However, at the same time that 
these areas of adult education are 
being developed and expanded, 
adult education must continue to 
be made available to all those who 
were undereducated in their youth. 


+ + 
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O NCE every four years, on the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November, the voters in 
the United States turn out in force (but so far, un- 
fortunately, not in full force) to elect a President. 

The office carries with it the highest honor and 
greatest responsibility the voters can bestow on an 
individual. For the President of the United States 
must assume the leadership in dealing with both 
domestic and foreign affairs on behalf of 165 million 
people of widely diversified interests. 


How the Voting Is Done 


The Constitution provides that the President be 
elected indirectly thru a college of electors instead 
of by direct ballot. Each state is entitled to choose 
as many electors as it has Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, and the electors chosen cast the 
votes which officially elect the President. 

Originally, the method of selecting electors was 
left to the state legislatures. Now each of the polit- 
ical parties in a state chooses a set of electors, and 
those of whichever party receives the state’s majority 
vote in the November election will meet a month 
later and cast the official ballot for their state. If the 
state goes Republican, the electors for that state are 
Republicans and will vote for the Republican can- 
didate; if it goes Democratic, the Democratic can- 
didate will get all the electoral votes. 

For many years, the electors met in Washington 
to vote; now they meet in their state capitals and 
send their votes to Washington by registered mail. 
On January 6, the Senate and House meet jointly 
to count the votes. 

The founding fathers devised this method of se- 
lecting a President because they felt that wise lead- 
ers were better qualified to make this choice than 
the ordinary, less informed voters. In those days, the 
average citizen had little opportunity to learn about 
candidates since there were no means of quick com- 
munication, and only a limited few, with time and 
money for travel, could meet with others and devote 
attention to national affairs. 


How Candidates Are Chosen 


The writers of the Constitution intended that the 
electors should use their own judgment in select- 
ing a President from among national leaders. But 
political parties arose, and for many years these par- 
ties have chosen candidates for the presidency thru 
national nominating conventions. Each party’s na- 
tional committee arranges for the convention. It 

NOTE #091 ITS: 


also conducts the campaign and handles party busi- 
ness between conventions. 

Delegates are sent from all the states, the District 
of Columbia, and the territories. Each state delega- 
tion includes representatives of voting districts, sev- 
eral delegates-at-large, and alternates. The number 
of votes and delegates is determined by rules set up 
at each convention for the next one. In 1956, the 
Republicans had 1323 delegates, each with one vote. 
The Democrats, with 1372 votes to be cast, had 2744 
delegates, each with half a vote. 

There is a great variation among the states as t 
how the convention delegates are chosen. Nineteen 
states have primary elections for the purpose of 
choosing convention delegates or indicating Presi- 
dential preference. In all the other states, the dele- 
gates are elected thru party machinery. In some 
states the parties hold state conventions; in others 
the state central committee selects the delegates. 
Some state delegates are pledged to vote for a certain 
candidate for at least the first several ballots. Other 
delegations come uninstructed. 


Convention Procedures 


Conventions of the two great political parties are 
colorful and exciting. An air of good fellowship 
prevails as the delegates pour into the huge flag- 
decorated hall. Competitive feeling also runs 
high, and delegations parade and cheer as speeches 
are made for their favorite candidate. But in spite 
of noisy interruptions, the convention never loses 
sight of the serious business of choosing from among 
the candidates the one best qualified to win the 
Presidency. There is also the very important busi- 
ness of drawing up a platform of policies which the 
party and its candidate, if elected, propose to fol- 
low in administering the government. 

Convention voting is done by a roll call of the 
delegates by states in alphabetical order. If no can- 
didate gets a majority, the whole process is repeated 
with much in-between bargaining to get delegates 
to switch their votes. Sometimes it takes many roll 
calls before a candidate emerges as the victor. When 
a majority is finally reached, the convention 
promptly votes to make the nomination unanimous. 

Once the Presidential candidate is chosen, the 
convention elects a Vicepresidential candidate. Some- 
times this is done by an open election; but tradition- 
ally, party leaders choose a nominee endorsed by the 
Presidential candidate, and the convention ratifies 
this nomination. 


“s0re sheet to follow election returns @xtt over radio and television. 
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Number of electoral 


* The States’-Rights Democ arty , © gro rn dissenters who withdrew 
from the Democratic party in ff gr ep olled o large vote in most of the 
Southern states and hod o moj ‘sotes, thus the @/ectoral vote in those states. 





Presidents 


1. George Washington 


2. John Adams 
3. Thomas Jefferson 








4. James Madison 


a James Monroe 


6. John Quincy Adams 





7. Andrew Jackson 


wate in Office 


| Vicepresident Elected Age in Office 
j 


John Adams | 1789-1797 
"oo _ | 57-65 





Thomas Jefferson j | 1797-1801 
| 61-65 
Aaron Burr 1801- 1809 
George Clinton 57-65 
SN 


George Clinton 1809-1 81 7 
Elbridge Gerry | 57-65 


= 1817-1825 
58-66 
1825-1829 
57-61 











John C. Calhoun | 1829-1837 
Martin Von Buren | 61-69 





8. Martin Van Buren 


9. William Henry aE 








10. John Tyle et. 


T 


Vo. | | 1841-1845 

; r : | 50-54 
_————— ——— - . at te 
j Dd. N.C. Mm, 1] 1845-1849 

11. James K. Polk | 15 jem. sed George Dallas 845-18 





Richard M. Johnson | 1837-1841 
| 54-59 


| 
' 
t 


i 
i 
i 


Date and 


Place of Birth 


Feb. 22, 1732 
Wakefield, Va. 





Oct. 30, 1735 
Quincy, Mass. 


Apr. 13, 1743 
Shadwell, Va. 


———_—__—_—_— sateen 


Shee. 16, 1751 


Port Conway, Va. 


Apr. 28, 1758 


Westmoreland Co., Va. 


July 11, 1767 
Quincy, Mass. 


March 15, 1767 


Woxhow, 's. Cc. 
Dec. 5, 1782 


Kinderhook, N.Y. 


Rear CNBEIES ES: 


Vo. | John Tyler | 1841-1841 
Ohio** 68-68 


Feb. 9 1773 
Berkeley, Vo. 





49-53 


Mar. 29, 1790 
Greenway, Va. 


Nov. 2, 1795 


7 


Be] =| = a7 TT 


¥ 








i Mecklenburg Co., N.C. 
= ; i ; - | 
i 16 } i i Va. Millard Fillmore ; 1849-1850 i Nov. 24, 1784 
12. Zachary Taylor} i i 64-65 | Orange ‘Co., Va. 
, - * P ERED «. 


1850-1853 Jan. 7, 1800 


AEE CALLE ATR SE oot | 
lo i i N.Y | 
13. Millard Fillmore | "50-53 Cayuga Co, N. Y. 
s" Seah + a i = —}- - 4 OE CER 
17 ; .H, | William R. King 1853-1857 | Nov. 23, 1804 





~~ 





a 


14. Franklin Pierce : | 48-52. | Hillsboro, N. H. 
ak: SNS [18 | Dem. P fam © Orociantd 1857-1861 Apr. 23, 1791 
15. James Buchanan | Settee, rf ree 65-69 | Mercersburg, Po. 


se 1 | Andrew Johason 52-56 i Hardin Co,, (now Larue) Ky. | 


et ER 
1865-1869 | Dec. 29, 1808 
17. Andrew Johnson | 56-60 Raleigh, N. C. 
sieneinepe ian aa a en a — ee ere 
Em Schuyler Colfax | 1869-1877 Apr. 27, 1822 
18. Ulysses S. Grant |___Henry Wilson | ese Point Pleasant, Ohio 





arene eeepc nee 


me 
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_ — ——— —————_———L—— 
19. Rutherford B. Hayes \ William A. Wheeler 1877-1881 


Orange, Ohio 


i 
20. James A. Garfield}t —-e reay-19e1 
Ch | | ses} 
21. Chester A. Arthur Bae Vag 885 Oe 5, 1830 
eS: c a i 50-54 Fairfield, Vt. 
1885-1889 


N. J. Siinieias ‘A Mendviche i 
22. Grover Cleveland .Y. | Adlai E. Stevenson | 1893-1897 
24. ” ” i ' | 47-51 & 55-59 


Oct. 4, 1822, 
Delaware, Ohio 
Nov. 19, 1831 


- 








4 





4 
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Mar. 18, 1837 
Caldwell, N. J. 











23. Benjamin ienilenn North Bend, Ohio 


Jon. 29, 1843 


55-59 


25. William McKinley TT . Theodore Roosevelt 1997-1901 


Niles, Ohio 
. : 1901-1909 Oct. 27, 1858 
26. Theodore Roosevelt Charles W. Fairbanks 42-50 New York, N. Y. 
as a SES 28 


' 
i 
ea pede: a 4 
j Levi P. Morton | 1889-1893 | Aug. 20, 1833 











27. William Howard Taft Jomes $. i. “las p> othe Ny 


= eli ——$——______ 
j . i Vv 5 | 
28. WwW. ro Wil i Thomas R. Marshall big * Dec. 28, 1856 








Staunton, Va. 


: : 3 ; Calvin Coolidge 1921-1923 Nov. 2, 1865 
29. Warren G. Hardingt 55-57 Blooming Grove (Corsica) O. 


. * Vt 1923-1929 July 4, 1872 
30. Calvin Coolidge Chorles G. Dawes 51-56 Plymouth, Vt. 


| harl vurti: - . 10, 
31. Herbert Hoover slit. pacar et 934-38 es Was adh fe SM 
ae Sa 1933-1945 Jon. 30, 1882 
: thn Non n w—-~- ak on 
32. Franklin D. Rooseveltt Henry A. Wallace 31-63 Hyde Park, N. 


Harry S. Truman _— 


1945-1953 May 8, 1884 
33. Harry S. Truman Alben W. Borkley 60-68 Lamar, Mo. 





¥. 


34. D ight D. Ei hower Richard M. Nixon wi > ; Oct. 14, 1890 


Denison, Texas 


Dalialsslealals 


* Now known as Democratic. Vv Name adopted by Republican Party in 1864 campaign. Johnson, a Democrat, was nominated os vicepresident on this ticket to gain Democratic support. 





College 
Church Affiliation 


None 
Episcopal 


Harvard 
Unitarian 
William ond Mary 
Unitarian 
Princeton 
Episcopal 


William and Mary 
Episcopal 
Harvard 
Unitarian 

None — 
Presbyterian 
None 
Reformed Dutch 


Hampden-Sydney 


Date Married 
Wife's Name 


1759-Martho (Dandridge) Custis 


1764—Abigail Smith 


1772-Martha (Wayles) Skelton 
| 
| 1794-Dolley (Payne) Todd 


| 1786-Elizabeth Kortright 


} 1797-Lovisa Cotherine Johnsen 
i 
| 1791-Rachel (Donelson) Robards 


| 1807-Hannah Hoes 


| 1795-Anna Symmes 


Date of Death 
Age at Death 


Dec. 14, 1799 
67 


4, 1831 
73 

Feb. 23, 1848 
60 

June 8, 1845 
78 

July 24, 1862 
79 


April 4, 1841 
68 


Burial Place 


Mount Vernon, Va. 
Quincy, Mass. 
Monticello, Va. 
Montpelier, Va. 


Richmond, Va. 


Quincy, Mass. 


Hermitage, Tenn. 
(near Nashville) 


North Bend, Ohio 


Kinderhook, N.Y. 


Episcopal 
William and Mary 1813-Letitia Christian 


Episcopel 


Univ. of N. Carolina 
Methodist 


None 
Episcopal 


None 
Unitarian 


Presbyterian 


None 
Attended Presbyterian 


None 
Methodist 


West Point 
Methodist 


Kenyon; Harvard 
Attended Methodist 


Williams 
Disciples of Christ 


Episcopal 


None 
Presbyterian 


Miami 
Presbyterian 


jeny 


1844-—Julia Gardiner 


1824-Sarah Childress 
1810—Margaret Smith 


1826-Abigail Powers 
1858-—Coroline (Carmichael) Mcintosh 


1834-Jane Means Appleton 


| Unmarried. His White House hostess 
was his niece, Harriet Lane. 


1842—Mary Todd s-4 


1827-Eliza McCardle $3 
i D-2 


1848-Julia Dent $-3 
1 9-1 


1852-Lucy Wore Webb S-7 
D-1 
1858-Lucretia Rudolph S$-4 
| D-1 


Union | 1859-Ellen Lewis Herndon 


1886-Frances Folsom 


1853-—Caroline Lavinia Scott 
1896-Mary Scott (Lord) Dimmock 


187 1-ido Sa nten 


Jon. 18, 1862 
71 

June 15, 1849 
53 


july 9, 1850 


Apr. 15, 1865 
56 

july 31, 1875 
66 

july 23, 1885 
63 

Jon. 17, 1893 
76 


Sept. 19, 1861 
49 


Richmond, Vo. 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Springfield, Ky. 
(near Lovisville) 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Concord, N. H. 


Lancaster, Po. 


Springfield, mw 


Greenville, Tenn. 


New York, N. Y. 


Fremont, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y. 


Princeton, N. J. 


Indionopolis, ind. 


Canton, Ohio 


ethodist 
1880-Alice Hothaway Lee Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
1886-Edith Kermit Carow 


Reformed Dutch 
1886—Helen Herron 


Arlington National 


Yole; Cincinnati law 
Cemetery, Va. 


Unitarian 


1885-Ellen Lovise Axson 
1915-Edith (Bolling) Galt 


1891-Florence (Kling) De Wolfe 


Princeton; Johns Hopkins 
Presbyterian 


r 
Zz: 
| om 
| 3 


1905-Grace Goodhue 





1899-Lou Henry 


$-2 
1905-Anna Eleanor Roosevelt S-5 
D-1 
" None 1919-Bess Wallace 
Baptist 


Hyde Park, N. Y. 


West Point 1916-Mamie Geneva Doud 


Presbyterian 


tt Assassinated while in office. 


at time of election. Tt Died in office. 


eplalials 





San Diego Contribution Plan 


RICHARD B. WOOLLEY 


er in the San Diego public 
schools have welcomed the sys- 
tem’s new Community Service As- 
sociation thru which they can con- 
| tribute to worthy enterprises in a 
combined, once-a-year pledge paid 
by monthly deductions from their 
; pay checks, 
| The association grew out of a re- 
> quest by the San Diego Teachers 
» Association Council to the SDTA 
© Board of Directors that a study be 
> made of the possibility of setting up 
» a collection organization that would 


* make it easier for teachers to con- 


tribute to the various charity drives 
made during the year. 

© First, a Committee on Consoli- 
>, dation of Solicitation was created in 
the SDTA. This group asked school 
administrators to approve a small 
monthly deduction from teachers’ 
| salaries for a unified charitable 
fund and outlined basic principles 
for the organization and adminis- 
tration of such a fund. 

» The SDTA Ways and Means 
' Committee was asked to study vari- 
ous charity-contribution plans and 
> to formulate bylaws and corporate 
articles for the proposed organiza- 
tion. In December 1954 this com- 
mittee began working, under a sin- 
gle chairman, with the Joint Com- 
mittee on Charitable Contribu- 


© tions. This latter committee was 


» composed of members from the 
' SDTA, the Administrators’ Club, 
| and the San Diego City School Em- 
ployes’ Association. The two com- 
" mittees combined the views of the 
» various organizations into a plan 
F acceptable to all the district em- 
| ployes. 

Thus the San Diego City Schools 
; Community Service Association, as 
incorporated on April 17, 1956, is 
a voluntary, nonprofit organization 
of certificated, administrative, and 
classified employes of the city’s uni- 
fied school district. 


Mr. Woolley is chairman, San Diego 
City Schools Community Service Asso- 
ciation. 


To become a member, an em- 
ploye fills out a form authorizing 
salary deductions. The minimum 
donation is 50 cents a month for 
those with salaries under $2500 and 
$1 for those above that. The mem- 
ber may designate that his contri- 
bution go to any of the specific 
charities listed to receive funds. 
Deductions are on a 10-month basis 
and continue until terminated by 
written request. 

Responsibility for the associa- 


If a principle is good for any- 
thing, it is worth living up to. 
—Benjamin Franklin 


tion’s operation is delegated to a 
board of directors, elected propor- 
tionately from each employe group. 
Half are elected each year, and they 
serve for two years. They receive no 
remuneration for services or ex- 
penses. The board was asked to 
select the charities to which funds 
would be allocated. 

Directors have accepted this 
creed: Charitable giving should be 
done in the light of the individual 
conscience. It should be voluntary, 
be governed basically by the ability 
to give, and be a burden to no one. 
A sliding scale of contributions 
based on salary is suggested, but it 
is left entirely to the individual 


member to decide the amount he ° 


will contribute above the mini- 
mum. 

In addition to the obvious ad- 
vantages of a single once-a-year 
drive, the association has an audit 
and a financial statement which 
shows the total effort of school em- 
ployes in behalf of charitable insti- 
tutions and furnishes a simplified 
record for individual income-tax re- 


ports. #+ # 
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A Mexican teacher shows members of an 


jo age PLACE 


NEA tour 


group the National University of Mexico in Mexico City. 


Lorious, breathtaking adven- 
JF wre, good fellowship, cultural 
understanding, and knowledge of 
the history, geography, literature, 
and arts of other lands—all these 
advantages and more come to those 
whose happy lot it is to board the 
magic carpet provided by the NEA 
‘Travel Division. 

Thruout the 
davs last vear, 


summer. vacation 
groups of American 
teachers traveling in widely  scat- 
tered parts of the world sat down 
to dinner or tea with local teachers. 
made occasional 


attended 


visits to schools, 
informal gatherings, and 


shared the hospitality of homes. 


Tx rue tiled courtvard 
school in Guatemala, 
New Jersey 


a girls 
teachers from 
. Washineton, lowa, and 
a half dozen other states listened to 
the sott-voiced principal tell of the 
growing Opportunities for women 
Mr. Minear is executive 
Colorado Education 
ver, and chairman, Travel Committee. 


National Association of Secretaries of 
State Teachers Associations. 


secretary, 
{ssociation, Den 
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TOMAS MORENO ARREOLA 
in Central America, while her stu- 
dents stood quietly watching the 
visitors with friendly curiosity. 
Half a world away other Ameri- 
can teachers were sharing an cqual- 
lv memorable experience as guests 
ol fellow teachers. 
Japanese dinner, 
tional 


A superlative 
served in_ tradi- 
had been followed 
by charming folk-dancing and sing- 
ing. Now the gathering had broken 
up into conversational groups, and 
the talk ranged from schools to 
familv life to the exquisite crafts- 
manship of Japanese artists. 
North of the Arctic circle at Kot- 
vebue, one of Alaska’s largest native 
communities, visiting 
plauded 


fashion, 


teachers ap- 
warmly as a group. of 
children acted out 
the story of a legendary seal hunter 
who once roamed their far northern 
shores. 


Eskimo school 


By virrve of his membership 
profession that has alwavs been 


international charac- 
ter, the teacher finds unparalleled 
opportunities to gain special in- 


The al- 


essentially 


sights from foreign travel. 


- 
CRAIG P. MINEAR 


accorded 


kind 


most universal 


respect 
teach 
of magic kev that opens doors to 
places not generally 


tourists. 


those who serves as a 


accessible to 
difficult to 


helpful 


teachers. 


It would certainly be 
find informative, 


low al 


‘Their knowledge of their countries, 


more 


hosts abroad than 
their status in the community, their 
interest in the United States, and 
their growing fund of information 
about us, all combine to make them 
stimulating 


thusiastic 


and en- 
unofficial guides for the 


companions 


visiting American teacher. 
‘The increasing number who have 
studied in’ this 


special 


have, otf 
qualifications for 
meaningful comparisons 
between the patterns of life in their, 
country 


COUNLLY 
course, 
drawing 


and ours. 


Cotorapo is one of 15 states that 
cooperated with the NEA 
Division this 
othe1 


Travel 
season in arranging 
countries. “Twenty 
participate next 
‘Tours originate within a 
state or an area of and the 
tour director ty usually a member of 
the cooperating state association. 
In Colorado, the University of 


Denver 


tours to 
states expect to 
summer, 


states, 


credit for 
members who wish it and 
fulfil the 
ments. 


offers academic 
all tou 
who necessary require- 
This pattern of cooperation 
with the NEA Travel 


being tollowed by 


Division is 
many other col- 
universities. 
Colorado-sponsored 


leges and 
this 
vear, in Cooperation with the NEA 
and other states, included trips to 


tours 


435 



















Alaska, Hawaii, and Mexico. Last 
year two tours to Mexico were spon- 
sored, one of them in cooperation 
with the Utah Education Associa- 
tion. Other tours of the NEA and 
cooperating state associations in- 
cluded Central America, Europe, 
South America, New England and 
French Canada, the Rocky Moun- 
tain States and the Pacific North- 
west, a round-the-world tour, and 
a five-week seminar on “The Unit- 
ed States Government in Action” in 
Washington, D. C. 


EpucationaL administrators in 
Colorado are enthusiastic about the 
effect of these tours on the teachers 
and about the increasing potential 

a better teaching as more and 
e of them travel in the future. 
irst is the enlivened teaching 
t takes place in the classroom, as 
chers bring their pupils firsthand 
howledge regarding people and 
ltures of other lands-and regions. 
hildren become acquainted with 
he boys and girls of many lands 
hru the eyes of their teachers and 
thru the medium of pictures, col- 
ored slides, handicrafts, and cos- 
tumes. Teachers often arrange for 
correspondence between classes here 
and abroad and for exchange of 
materials that show the different 
types of culture. 

A second far-reaching effect of the 
travel program comes as a result of 
orientation given all tour members, 
which briefs them in technics of 
the good-neighbor policy. As the 
teachers acquire these technics, they 
become goodwill ambassadors 
abroad, and back home in their 
classrooms, they become exponents 
of the good-neighbor idea. 

Colleges and universities giving 
academic credit for these tours as- 

























sist teachers in working out teach- 
ing units in their own subjectmat- 
ter fields while they are on. the 
trip. A Colorado teacher making 
one of the tours told me she could 
hardly wait to get back, complete 
the details of her teaching unit, 
and try it out on her pupils. 

Another encouraging thing we 
note in Colorado is the increasing 
tendency of superintendents anc 
schoolboards to give the same kind 
of credit for travel as for classroom 
hours on campus. 


OF THE 36 people from 12 states 
taking the 1955 CEA-NEA summer 
tour, 14 enrolled for college credit 
at the University of Denver. These 
14 had three days of orientation ses- 
sions, sponsored by the school of 
education and staffed by Miriam 
Webb and Marcelino Penuelas 
of the foreign-language depart- 
ment. After the trip one of the 
group reported: 

“The orientation lectures and 
discussions by the university profes- 
sors, the advice from the Mexican 
consul, the language sessions, the 
films and slides, the chuck-wagon 
dinner with the Mexican dancers— 
all provided much advance infor- 
mation and helped members to have 
‘eyes to see and ears to hear.’ 

“On Thursday evening, June 23, 
all 36 of us met at the CEA head- 
quarters in Denver for a_ get- 
acquainted session. Colbert Cush- 
ing of the CEA staff greeted us, 
Eddy Webb, tour director, gave us 
instructions and materials, and 
Margaret Shaffer of the staff made 
dinner arrangements for us. Then 
we went to our first tour hotel. 

“Speaking of hotels, they were 
always an item of interest to us, as 
were the various eating places. Some 


Madurodam, a miniature village in Holland, is visited by another NEA group. 


GEORGE BRUDER 





so “82, 


‘ing. This is because of the people 


hotels proved to be quite plush, 

others quaint, others just hotels. 

We will never forget life in the Cas- 

tillo de Santa Cecilia, in Guana- 

juato, or the charm of the Santa 

Prisca, in Taxco. Eating, always an 

adventure in a foreign country, 

proved to be just that in Mexico, 

and while we had to eat with care 

because of the ‘hot’ seasoning, we 

enjoyed the experience of discover- 

ing new and tasty Mexican dishes.” { 
“For me,” said another tour mem- 

ber, “the words ‘Mexico’ and ‘Mex- 

ican’ are forever changed in mean- 







we met, people like José Roa, who 
was educated in Colorado but will 
live and work in his native Mexico 
in spite of lower wages ‘because it 
is My country.’ 

“Who could ever forget our ar- 
rival in Zacatecas, where there was 
a real brass band out to meet us, or 
the delightful reception in Mexico 
City, a real Mexican Christmas 
party on the Fourth of July, the 
bull fight, the floating gardens of 
Xochimilco, the beautiful cathe- 
drals, the Governor’s Palace, the 
Palace of Fine Arts, or the ultra- 
















modern National University of 
Mexico.” 
Tue NEA Division of Travel 






Service has received letters from 
teachers thruout the country who 
have written glowing accounts of 
trips to many places in many lands. 
These letters are filled with praise 
for the work of the NEA Travel 
Division and for the opportunities 
that are provided for inexpensive, 
worry-free trips. 

“This is the life for me,” said one 
veteran of many trips to other coun- 
tries. “‘No fuss, no bother, no prob- 
lems about luggage. I’m traveling 
the NEA way from now on.” 

Each year sees new expansion of 
NEA travel services and increasing 
cooperation from state associations. 
Since the first summer tours were 
offered by the NEA in 1946, pearly 
8000 teachers have participqggags 
its worldwide program of 
tional travel. Last sumy 
groups, numbering over 1{ 
sons, visited some 40 cou 
five continents. 

The NEA Travel Divisiq 
a magic carpet that takes 
far-away places. 
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A Legislative Balance Sheet 


EDUCATION IN THE 84TH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


HO the accomplishments of the 
T sath Congress in the field of ed- 
ucation are numerous, they are 
overshadowed by the defeat of 
the Kelley school-construction bill. 
Furthermore, there were many legis- 
lative. proposals which were ap- 
proved by the Senate or the House, 
only to die of neglect without ever 
coming to a final vote in the other 
house of Congress. The President 
signed all of the education bills 
which the Congress transmitted to 
him. 

Inasmuch as the story of what 
happened to the Kelley bill was 
told in the September issue of the 
JourNAL, this article will deal pri- 
marily with other educational ef- 
forts in the second session of the 
84th Congress. 


Library Services Act. Public Law 
597, 84th Congress, signed by the 
President on June 19, 1956, repre- 
sents the most significant achieve- 
ment of the second session and 
probably of the whole 84th Con- 
gress, as far as education is con- 
cerned. 

Passage of the bill, introduced 
by Rep. Edith Green (D-Oreg.), 
came as the result of 10 years of 
work by the American Library As- 
sociation, the NEA, and other in- 
terested groups. It authorizes grants 
to the states of $7.5 million a year 
for five years for development of 
rural libraries. Congress appropri- 
ated $2,050,000 to get the program 
under way and held out the prom- 
ise of increased funds as soon as the 
states had worked out sound plans 
to use the money. 


Vocational Training in Nursing. 
Public Law 911, the Health Amend- 
ments Act of 1956, adds a new Title 


This summary of legislative credits and 
debits was prepared by the NEA Divi- 
sion of Legislation and Federal Rela- 
tions, which will send a more detailed 
report to those requesting it. 
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II to the George-Barden vocational 
education act of 1946. It authorizes 
grants to the states of $5 million a 
year for five years for courses in 
practical nursing in secondary 
schools. The program will be ad- 
ministered thru the U.S. Office of 
Education and the state education 
agencies. The first year’s appropria- 
tion is $2 million. 


Federally Affected Areas. Less 
than a week after it rejected the 
Kelley bill, the House passed a bill 
extending Public Laws 815 and 874, 
8ist Congress, until June 30, 1958. 
These two acts provide, respec- 
tively, for construction and opera- 
tion of schools in federally affected 


areas. No antisegregation amend- 
ment was offered, and several mem- 
bers who had voted against the gen- 
eral school-construction bill took 
the floor to describe the benefits to 
their districts of Public Laws 815 
and 874. The new act, Public Law 
949, 84th Congress, also makes some 
technical changes in basic legisla- 
tion for federally affected areas. 


Committee on Higher Education. 
Grudgingly, and without appreci- 
able enthusiasm, Congress granted 
legislative authorization for the 
President's Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School, the 
group appointed by President 
Eisenhower in April and headed 


New Roads, but the Same Old Scenery 
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by Devereux C. Josephs, a New 
York insurance executive. There 
followed a drastic cut made by hos- 
tile appropriations committees in 
both houses—evidently displeased 
with the earlier use of defense emer- 
gency funds to pay the initial ex- 
penses of the Josephs committee. 

As a result, Congress allowed 
only $150,000 for the operations of 
the committee and its staff (instead 
of the $300,000 requested) and pro- 
vided no funds at all for the state 
conferences. 

In addition, Congress specified 
that the majority of the Josephs 
committee should consist of pro- 
fessional educators from _ institu- 
tions of higher education instead 
of the original appointments, which 
had been evenly balanced between 
lay members and educators (but 
not necessarily educators from col- 
leges or universities) . 




























College Housing Loans. The 
Housing Amendments Act of 1956, 
Public Law 1020, authorizes an ad- 
ditional $250 million in loans for 
construction of college dormitories 
and related facilities, thereby bring- 
ing the total lending authority of 
the Housing and Home Finance 
Administration up to $750 million. 
The Senate rejected an attempt by 
HHFA to get an increased inter- 
est rate. 














Unfinished Business. Three bills 
which were acted on by the Senate 
died in House committees. They 
were S 3620 for education of the 
mentally retarded, S 4267 for as- 
sisting the states to deal with juve- 
nile delinquency, and § 3419 to es- 
tablish a federal fine-arts council. 
HR_ 11380, the postal-rates bill 
which contained a section that 
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U. S. Office of Education (salaries and expenses) ... . 
Education (George-Barden funds)....... 


MIEN SIE EID 6 6g oie ns occie a us wc c's cla-cae's 
Maintenance and Operation (PL 874) .......... 
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‘ommitt t Hi re 
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ension Service (payments to states) . . 





would have allowed sheet music, 
tests, and authors’ manuscripts to 
go at the book rate, was passed by 
the House, only to be bottled up in 
the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee. 

Thanks to a timely objection by 
Rep. Edith Green (D-Oreg.), a 
measure by Rep. Walt Horan (R- 
Wash.) failed to pass on a request 
for unanimous consent. Mr. Ho- 
ran’s bill sought to permit federal 
forest funds, now ear-marked for 
roads and schools, to be used “for 
other governmental purposes’ as 
well. 


Appropriations. The Adminis- 
tration requested slightly more 
than $450 million for federal edu- 
cational programs (not including 
research and veterans education) . 
The 84th Congress went beyond 
this request and appropriated a 
record-breaking half billion dol- 
lars. For the first time, vocational 
education received the full $29 mil- 
lion authorized for grants to the 
states, plus $2 million for the new 
nursing-education program. School- 
lunch grants went up to $100 mil- 
lion, not counting the $75 million 
special school-milk program. 

The U.S. Office of Education 
originally asked for $6 million for 
its operations, an amount that 
would have doubled its 1956 budg- 
et. Congress allowed it $5 million 
with a few thousand dollars extra 
to administer the library-services 
and nursing-education programs. 
The Office was advised by Congress 
to use its increase to build up its 
existing services and to go slow on 
the development of the coopera- 
tive research program, for which 
$1,900,000 had been asked from 


Congress. = = 





SUMMARY OF MAJOR FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS, FISCAL 1957* 





Budget Request Appropriation 

gE Rs eee $ 6,250,000 $ 5,270,000 
(b20tN aseanbes 28,500, 31,442,000 
Gibaks ween Raeam 108,500,000 108,500,000 
Seek trike SaaS ee bie 9,000,000 113,050,000 
2,501,500 2,501,500 

beta 7,500,000 2,050,000 
aia 1,100,000 150,000 
i date nar epee 83,236,000 100,000,000 
ee ee: 29,503,708 29,503,708 
Din ibs Sia aS ol hk ingen 50,115,000 49,865,000 
nD SR eo far RO. 20,000,000 20,000,000 

PAAR I rr: e 41,300,000 ,000, 

TOTALS $457,506,208 $502,332,208 


* includes all supplementary requests for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957. 
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It’s a good idea... 


To invite Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica clubs to report observation visits 
to classrooms thru the local associ- 
ation’s news bulletin. The Alhambra 
City (Calif.) Teachers Club held an 
“Observation Day” for the 75 students 
of the three FTA clubs they sponsor 
and asked the visitors to record their 
impressions in the ACTC Bulletin. 
The students were briefed ahead of 
time on factors to observe in classroom 
activities. 

Kenneth V. Bullock is president of 
ACTC, 


To conduct a panel discussion on 
school public relations. The Fort 
Wayne (Ind.) Teachers Association 
held a successful discussion on “What 
Are We Doing To Further Good Pub- 
lic Relations Between the Schools and 
the Lay Public?” Topics explored were 
individual responsibility to the pro- 
fession, apathy and lack of enlighten- 
ment between school personnel and 
the public, giving facts to the public, 
communication between the schools 
and the public, what information par- 
ents want about schools. 

Frances Plumanns, chairman of the 
program committee, planned the dis- 
cussion. Grace Bridges Pennington is 
president of the association. 


To participate in the Local Project 
Recognition Program. The NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers is 
initiating the program in cooperation 
with state departments of classroom 
teachers as a means of recognizing 
good local projects and of making 
these ideas available to other local as- 
sociations. Any local association affili- 
ated with NEA is eligible. Consult the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers or the department of classroom 
teachers of your state. 


To hold a reading workshop. The 
Athens (Ohio) Education Association 
held a_ conference on “Today's 
Reading Program.” Helpful to all 
teachers, the study was of special value 
to the junior and senior high-school 
faculty member faced with require- 
ments of his specialized field and the 
problem of providing for individual 
reading abilities. 

The project was directed by Sarah 
Blower, chairman, program committee. 
Maude Stauffer is AEA president. 
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NEA FEDERAL LEGISLATIVE POLICY, 1956-57 


HRUOUT the 100 years of NEA’s 
"Exec the role of the federal 
government in education has stead- 
ily increased. Today a national edu- 
cation organization must follow 
with great care and concern devel- 
opments originating in Congress 
and in federal agencies which af- 
fect the nation’s schools. 

NEA’s federal legislative policy 
sensitively reflects this serious con- 
cern. The significant policy changes 
in just one year’s time give clear 
proof of the Association’s interest 
in a variety of school problems hav- 
ing federal implications. 


Tuo federal assistance for school 
construction—NEA’s — top-priority 
legislative objective in 1956—lost a 
close test on the floor of the House 
of Representatives, there was strong 
sentiment among delegates to the 
Portland Representative Assembly 
that this goal should be pursued 
with renewed vigor in the 85th 
Congress. 

The effective participation of the 
NEA in the 1955 White House Con- 
ference on Education was named by 
William G. Carr, NEA executive 
secretary, as one of the most impor- 
tant educational events of the past 
year. A 1955 NEA resolution had 
predicted that the conference could 
become a “significant milestone in 
American educational history.” 

At Portland the resolution was 
amended to commend the achieve- 


Instead of the complete text, the 
Journal this year presents only the 
important changes and additions in 
NEA statements of federal legislative 
policies, as adopted at the Portland 
convention. The summary was pre- 
pared by Mr. Holloway, assistant direc- 
tor of the NEA Division of Legislation 
and Federal Relations. 


NEA Federal Legislative Policy, a free 
booklet giving the full policy state- 
ments and summarizing the year’s fed- 
eral legislative activities, is avail- 
able on request from the Division of 
Legislation and Federal Relations. 
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ments of the conference in height- 
ening lay interest in the schools. It 
further urges the Congress “‘to carry 
out the mandate of the conference 
report and to enact legislation 
which will provide substantial fed- 
eral funds for emergency school- 
construction purposes.” 

NEA’s policy statements on fed- 
eral grants to education have now 
been grouped in a new section, in- 
cluding three resolutions carried 
over from 1955 and two new ones 
adopted at Portland. The old res- 
olutions support the principle of 
federal aid and spell out specific 
areas of need. 

The first is the “‘oil-for-education 
amendment,” which says that reve- 
nues from federally controlled nat- 
ural resources should be reserved for 
use by the states in financing ade- 
quate educational programs. No ac- 
tion along these lines was taken by 
the 84th Congress. The second 
resolution supports the continua- 
tion of federal aid to defense-af- 
fected areas, a principle embodied 
in Public Laws 815 and 874 (8Ist 
Congress). With some amend- 
ments, the Congress this year voted 
an extension of these laws until 
June 30, 1958. 

Third, the delegates voted to re- 
tain (with minor changes) the res- 
olution supporting federal aid for 
teachers’ salaries. The revised word- 
ing now favors federal assistance in 
financing “professional salaries for 
teachers in public elementary and 
secondary schools,” and proposes 
that this money be apportioned on 
an objective basis which assures 
“no diminution of state and local 
effort.” 

Two new resolutions call for fed- 
eral grants. The first one recog- 
nizes the impending problems fac- 
ing colleges and universities, and 
urges federal agencies and Presi- 
dential committees concerned with 


CHARLES M. HOLLOWAY 


higher education to study and ana- 
lyze the proper federal role in this 
area. 

The second resolution is closely 
allied. It urges the use of federal 
funds to establish ‘“‘a general schol- 
arship program for talented youth,” 
with scholarships to be awarded to 
individuals on the basis of “objec- 
tive criteria of need and ability as 
determined by the Office of Educa- 
tion and state agencies.” 

A revised policy statement com- 
mends the Congress for passing a 
$7.5 million bill for federal aid to 
rural libraries—fulfilling one of 
NEA’s 1955 resolutions. 

The only essential change in the 
field of teacher welfare came with 
the adoption of a new resolution 
asserting NEA’s belief that federal 
tax laws should be amended to 
establish “a uniform policy grant- 
ing tax exemptions for professional 
expenses.” There was widespread 
interest in this proposal at Port- 
land, and the NEA Legislative 
Commission has indicated that this 
may be one of its major objectives 
for 1956-57. 

Increased national interest in the 
problems of juvenile delinquency 
was reflected in the adoption of a 
new resolution recognizing the re- 
sponsibility of the schools as “an 
essential agency in preventing ju- 
venile delinquency.” The resolu- 
tion also advocates expansion of 
community, state, and federal ef- 
forts to solve this problem. 


Tuis brief summary _ indicates 
only the outlines of policy which 
will guide the Legislative Commis- 
sion in 1956-57. It does show, how- 
ever, the determination of the As- 
sociation to pursue its goal of equal 
educational opportunity for all chil- 
dren and to represent accurately 
the aims of the united teaching pro- 


fession. + + 
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Now is the time | 
for all good men.. 


A. C. FLORA 


Bill Ding 


T Is my great privilege to be the 
I chairman of the NEA Board of 
Trustees. This high honor which 
has been bestowed upon me by the 
teachers of America carries with it 
a great responsibility. 

Your Board of Trustees, com- 
posed of five devoted and conscien- 
tious persons, has made many de- 
cisions on behalf of the profession. 
One of the great decisions of recent 
years was to embark on a long- 
range NEA building program. The 
Board of Trustees took action 
after weighing recommendations re- 
ceived from countless NEA mem- 
bers in every state and after two 
favorable resolutions had been 
passed by NEA representatives. 


Two of the three units of the 
new NEA Center are now com- 
pleted and fully occupied. Thous- 
ands of people have already visited 
this modern air-conditioned build- 
ing and have seen the NEA staff at 
work. The enthusiastic praise for 
the Center is most heartwarming. 


Dr. Flora is chairman of the NEA 
Board of Trustees and cochairman of 
the NEA Building Fund. 
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At the time of the Portland con- 
vention, the Board of Trustees en- 
tered into contract for the demoli- 
tion of the buildings owned by the 
NEA on Sixteenth Street. Early in 
the fall of 1956, it will enter into 
contract for the construction of 
Unit III, the final stage of the con- 
struction program. 

The response to the announce- 
ment ofthese facts at the Portland 
convention can be measured by the 
upsurge of enrolment of NEA life 
members. Over 800 joined forces 
with the 25,603 master builders who 
had already paid or pledged their 
life-membership dues. 

While at the convention, two 
teachers who are on the threshold 
of retirement gave tangible expres- 
sion to their faith in the work of the 
NEA by making full payment on 
life memberships after almost 30 
years of paying regular dues. The 
same faith was expressed in a letter 
the NEA received from a teacher 
long since retired but still actively 
interested in her profession. She 
wrote: 

“Last July you were asking for 
pledges of $2 annually for five 
years toward the building of a new 
NEA Center. I did not make any 
pledge because I had then passed 
my 86th birthday. I was already a 
life member, but I did want to do 
a wee bit to help build the new 
Center, so I sent you a check for $5 
with the thought that if I were here 
another year, I’d do the same. 

“I have now passed my 87th mile- 
stone, still enjoying life, with much 
to be thankful for, so I am enclos- 
ing another check for $5 with all 
good wishes for the success of your 
plans for a new NEA Center.” 

In every state, loyal teachers are 
swelling the life-membership total, 


and every day’s mail brings letters 
from life members who decide to 
pay up ahead of their original 
pledge. Many are paying up in full 
to keep the cash coming in at a 
time when it is most needed. 

Many local associations are meet- 
ing a pledge of $10 per member 
thru various fund-raising projects. 
The Detroit Teachers Association 
raised $3390.94 for the Center by 
having candy and gelatin sales and 
fashion shows. Teachers in Royal 
Oak, Michigan, staged a musical 
and sent $700 to headquarters. 

To date, more than 75,000 per- 
sons have given contributions to 
make the NEA Center possible. All 
these demonstrations of loyalty 
have given the Board of Trustees 
the courage to go ahead with con- 
struction. 


Now comes the most trying peri- 
od. The Board has already spent 
all available cash in the NEA 
Building Fund. Bills will be ren- 
dered in increasing amounts as 
Unit III progresses. Unless cash is 
received in larger amounts, your 
Board of Trustees may be forced to 
borrow as much as $3 million. 

We have faith in our NEA life 
members and have no doubt that 
they will meet their obligations in 
full. But the present situation 
would be vastly improved if pay- 
ments on life memberships were 
accelerated, and if additional cash 
contributions came in. 

We have entered into a binding 
contract to complete the NEA Cen- 
ter. You likewise have entered into 
a covenant to share in this once-in- 
a-lifetime project. It is our sincere 
belief that your dedication to this 
worthy enterprise will give you 
much happiness in your work. + # 
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Ww. C. GILL 


HERE are two faces to the coin 

which the school graduate 
should drop into the turnstile as 
he passes from the classroom into 
the realm of business and industry: 
work skills and work attitudes. 

I have the impression that a dis- 
turbing number of young men and 
women are trying to go thru the 
turnstile with “slugs” which are 
blank on the work-attitudes side. 

The current situation probably 
reflects the fact that we are in a 
period of high employment. Young 
people realize that their services are 
in demand and react accordingly. 

During the Depression, employes 
either adjusted and _ performed 
promptly and satisfactorily, or they 
were dispensed with in short order. 
Today, an employer thinks twice 
before discharging an employe who 
does not fit himself into the rou- 
tine immediately. “The replace- 
ment may be worse,” he reasons. 

However, in spite of this general 
attitude of tolerance, there are cer- 
tain’ kinds of adjustments that busi- 
ness now considers so important 
that drastic action results if any 
employe does not measure up. 
Teachers should inform students 
of this fact. 


Business depends more and more 
on the schools to supply employes 
who not only possess technical 
skills but are mature and well-ad- 
justed. 

In fact, satisfactory adjustment 
in interpersonal relationships often 
takes precedence over technical 
skills in selecting employes for office 
work. This does not mean that a 
poor producer will get ahead on 





Mr. Gill is office manager for Douglas 
Aircraft Company, Inc., Tulsa. This 
article was secured with the a- 
tion of NEA’s United Business Educa- 
tion Association, which carried a simi- 
lar statement by Mr. Gill in its maga- 
zine, Business Education Forum. 
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EDUCATION IS A COMMON CONCERN 


Both business and education are interested 


in the all-round excellence of young people 


amiability alone, but a certain 
amount of mediocrity will be tol- 
erated in persons who promote of- 
fice harmony and cooperation. 

One of the great problems of job 
adjustment for the youngster fresh 
out of school is the abrupt change 
in his relationship to his environ- 
ment. At home and in school he has 
been used to being a center of at- 
tention and concern. Adjustments 
in the environment have been made 
with his welfare in mind. In the 
business world, the situation is re- 
versed—suddenly he is called on to 
do the adjusting. Preparing stu- 
dents for this shift will certainly 
aid in their quickly acclimating to 
the work situation. 

Increasing the attention span is 
one adjustment that proves dif- 
ficult for many new workers—espe- 
cially for young men. I would place 
the average male high-school stu- 
dent’s effective attention span at 10 
to 15 minutes. And his ability to 
remain geographically immobile 
is distressingly less than the time 
between the start of an office day 
and the first coffee break. 

Teachers should help students 
realize that as workers they will not 
be able to move from one activity 
to another as frequently as they 
change classes. Nor will they be 
able to do as they have done at 
home—jump up to change a record; 
make a long, chatty phone call; or 
yield to the urge to take a nap on 
the couch. 

The feeling of office-desk im- 
prisonment held by some new 
workers can create two forms of 
behavior, neither of which is cal- 
culated to win promotions and in- 
fluence supervisors. Some workers 
become uncommunicative and re- 
sentful, lose interest in their work, 
frequently fear they have chosen 
the wrong career. 

Others try to compensate by 






keeping up a current of personal 
conversation, composing and circu- 
lating office jokes, or organizing 
football pools. Many firms have 
printed regulations advising against 
this kind of behavior, but the first 
warnings should come in school. 


Stupents need to be aware of 
how much emphasis. employers 
place on punctuality, regular at- 
tendance, and consistent attention 
to the job. Chronic absenteeism, 
tardiness, and clock-watching are 
regarded as indications that the em- 
ploye is not worth his pay. Even if 
he can prove his effectiveness in 
terms of production, a worker may 
not be able to hold his job unless 
he cares enough about it to give it 
his undivided attention. 

Modern management people do 
not want servility or sycophancy 
from employes, but many young 
people display too little respect for 
the experience and position of su- 
periors. Students should be warned 
against brashness and undue famil- 
iarity. 

This does not mean that shyness 
is an asset. The new employe 
should not hold executives in such 
exaggerated awe that he becomes 
tongue-tied in their presence. 


Sometimes the new world in 
which young people live when they 
leave home and become financially 
independent revolves too dizzily. 
Suddenly released from all home 
discipline, they may abuse their 
new freedom in ways that affect 
their job performance. If a worker 
keeps such late hours that he is 
half asleep during the day, his work 
necessarily suffers. It is difficult, 
too, for a young person to keep his 
mind on his work if he has let 
tense emotional situations develop 
in his personal life. 

Even the way a new business re- 
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cruit spends his money may affect 
his success on the job. With start- 
ing pay at present levels and so 
much merchandise packaged in 
easy-payment plans, a young per- 
son may easily be tempted to spend 
beyond his means. It is not unusual 
for young people to become so 
preoccupied with debt pressures 
that their work is affected. 

Many have their pay-checks 
garnisheed for nonpayment of bills. 
When the unpaid bills are for non- 
essentials, it is natural for an em- 
ployer to think that the employe 
who cannot manage his own busi- 
ness cannot handle the business of 
the firm. The astonishingly high 
incidence of financial troubles 
among young workers indicates the 
need for further training in per- 
sonal finance. 

Any worker worth his wages will 
be interested in the possibilities of 
advancement. But some young peo- 
ple become so engrossed in schemes 
to promote themselves that they 
neglect the job at hand. They adopt 
an aggressive, self-seeking attitude 
that makes them unpopular with 
employers and employes alike. In 
contrast, other workers take a de- 
featist, what’s-the-use attitude, and 
this, too, causes difficulties. 

Teachers can _ help _ students 
achieve realistic attitudes toward 
promotion by pointing out that 
while industry sorely needs greater 
supervisory skills, advancements 
take time and often require addi- 
tional training. Students should be 
advised to show satisfactory pat- 
terns of adjustment and com- 
petency on their first jobs, and after 
a reasonable interval to inquire 
what further training the company 
recommends for those who want to 
move upward. 


I coup cite many more adjust- 
ment problems, but the ones dis- 
cussed thus far appear to be most 
prevalent. These and others could 
be solved more rapidly and pain- 
lessly if both educators and _ busi- 
nessmen made concerted efforts to 
lend a helping hand. 

For example, I think that teach- 
ers should keep themselves in- 


formed on what business needs and 


attitudes are and pass this knowl- 
edge on to their students. One of 
the best ways for business-educa- 
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tion teachers to be “in the know” 
is to take summer jobs in industry. 
-I hope that both industry and 
school administrators will see the 
value of such an approach—that in- 
dustry will provide the jobs and 
that schools will give credit toward 
salary increases for this type of 
activity. 

I also believe that turnabout is 
fair play and that business people 
should become part-time teachers 
—perhaps in night classes at a near- 
by college. I know from personal 





The axis of the earth sticks out 
visibly through the center of each 
and every town or city. 

—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





experience that the teacher benefits 
even more than the student from 
such an activity. 

High schools can bring business- 
men into the picture by having 
them as speakers at assembly pro- 
grams or as consultants in connec- 
tion with career-exploration proj- 
ects. 


Wauat contribution can business 
make on its own? There is one 
thing it can do and is doing, and 
that is to furnish the motive for 
further education. I am glad to say 
that the attitude is fast disappear- 
ing that education is unimportant 
because everything has to be 
learned from experience. Our civili- 
zation is too complex to permit 
such rationalization. 

More and more firms each year 
are reimbursing the cost of books 
and tuition to employes who suc- 
cessfully complete courses related 
to their work. 

Many business firms now take an 
active interest in community col- 
leges by contributing to their main- 
tenance and/or by working with 
them in the development of a cur- 
riculum geared to modern needs. 


Business and education have a 
common concern in the all-round 
excellence of the young people 
turned out by the schools. And 
underlying the entire field of com- 
mon endeavor is the importance of 
helping students to acquire both 
the necessary skills and the emo- 
tional maturity to adjust quickly 
in their business life. #+# # 





Bridgewater Township 
Investigation 


Ar THE request of the New 
Jersey Education Association, the 
NEA Defense Commission set up a 
special committee for the profes- 
sional study of administrative dif- 
ficulties in the Bridgewater Town- 
ship school system. 

This investigation was requested 
by the local teachers association 
after the Bridgewater Township 
Board of Education asked the su- 
perintendent to resign. The board 
of education did not prefer charges 
against the superintendent, who 
held tenure of office under New 
Jersey school laws. 

The special committee consisted 
of Francis Chase Rosecrance, as- 
sociate dean, School of Education, 
New York University, chairman; 
Norman George, first vicepresi- 
dent, Pennsylvania State School 
Directors Association; Edna W. 
Griffin, classroom teacher, Philadel- 
phia; Eli Kane, principal, Lynd- 
hurst High School, New Jersey; 
Raymond H. Ostrander, superin- 
tendent, Mineola, New York; Foster 
G. Ulrich, county superintendent, 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 

Since the special committee made 
its investigation, the superintend- 
ent has obtained a position in an- 
other school district, an action 
which was in accord with the judg- 
ment of the committee. 

Among the recommendations in- 
cluded in the report were: (1) Any 
tendencies toward dual or multiple 
control within the school system 
should be eliminated. (2) The of- 
fices of the superintendent should 
be relocated in efficient, attractive 
headquarters. (3) Additional pro- 
fessional and clerical assistants 
should be provided for the super- 
intendent. (4) Recommendations 
and administrative reports should 
be clear and definite. (5) Greater 
effort should be made by the board 
of education to win the coopera- 
tion and participation of both 
professional personnel and the com- 
munity in the school program. 

Single copies of this report are 
available from the NEA Defense 
Commission on request. 

—FRANCIS CHASE ROSECRANCE, @s- 
sociate dean, School of Education, 
New York University. 
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HE teacher shortage is bad 
‘Tank under normal circum- 
stances these days, but what would 
you do if you were recruiting teach- 
ers entirely by mail? 

This situation actually exists in 
the Panama Canal Zone, where 
every year the superintendent must 
seek qualified teachers without per- 
sonal interviews with the candi- 
dates. Interestingly enough, the 
Canal Zone school administration 
has succeeded thruout the years in 
attracting an adequate number of 
teachers who meet its high require- 
ments. (A rigid physical examina- 
tion and at least three years of suc- 
cessful teaching experience are re- 
quired .of all candidates, and for 
the past 25 years an MA degree has 
been required of all new high- 
school and junior-college teach- 
ers.) 


On January 2, 1906, the first 
public school under U. S. jurisdic- 
tion was opened in the Canal Zone 
—a one-room shack with an enrol- 
ment of seven elementary pupils. 
The teacher drew a monthly salary 
of $80. By the end of 1906, the en- 
rolment had climbed to 1237 pupils 
with a total faculty of 34. The ex- 
pansion has continued thru the 
years, and at present there is a 
peak enrolment of 6800 pupils in 
14 schools. The system now offers 
educational opportunities from 
kindergarten thru junior college. 

Hundreds of teachers, represent- 
ing at one time or another every 
one of the 48 states, have served in 





Mr. O’Connell is supervisor ‘of second- 
ary instruction, Canal Zone Schools. 


The Gorgona School of the early 1900s. This 
was one of the first U. S. schools on the Isthmus. 


a " sigsesusose 


Teachers 
in 
— the 
Tropics 


s 
EDWARD F. O'CONNELL 


the Canal Zone school system dur- 
ing its first 50 years. The 228 
United States citizens now teaching 
grades 1 thru 14 in the Canal 
Zone schools for U. S. children re- 
ceived their undergraduate train- 
ing in 148 institutions, represent- 
ing 40 states and the District of 
Columbia. 

Recruitment of a state-side teach- 
er and subsequent transportation 
of him and his family to the Isth- 
mus is very costly. And, of course, 
there is no assurance that the new 
teacher will adjust to the climate in 
the tropics and that he will stay in 
his new position for more than a 








year or two. However, records show 
an amazing number of Canal Zone 
teachers who have served more 
than 20 years on the Isthmus. 


A coop salary schedule and high 
professional standards are two rea- 
sons why the Canal Zone has had 
such success in recruiting and re- 
taining well-qualified teachers. 
Teachers with a BA degree range 
from $4875 to $7250 per annum; 
those with an MA degree earn 
$5500 to $7875 per annum. 

The salary schedule contains 12 
annual increments of $200 each. In 
addition, a special annual incre- 
ment of $250 goes to teachers who 
have completed 30 hours of study 
beyond the MA degree, making it 
possible for these teachers to reach 
a maximum of $8125 per annum. 

There are other enticements. 
Canal Zone teachers are placed on 
permanent tenure after one year of 
satisfactory probationary service. 
They are granted home-travel with 
all expenses paid for them and 
their families every two years; on 
other occasions they may travel on 
the Panama Steamship Line at re- 
duced rates. They are also eligible 
for low-cost government life insur- 
ance and an excellent retirement 
plan. 

The strategic location of Panama 
affords wonderful opportunities 
for travel, and since the Canal 


Zone is really a little bit of America 
nestled in the midst of a foreign 
country, teachers are able to ob- 
serve and participate in another 
culture while enjoying the usual 
American comforts and customs. # 





The Balboa High School and Canal Zone Junior 
College in Balboa. This picture was taken in 1953. 
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BOUT nine o'clock on the morn- 
A ing of Saturday, February 11 
last, a centripetal force seemed to 
be attracting cars by the score to a 
hall in a small Oklahoma city. A 
latter-day Barnum with a special 
side show? No! A hundred and 
sixty-two children bent on taking 
German lessons! 

The newspaper notice offering 
free lessons had been tucked away 
obscurely, but the largesse of the 
German professor did not escape 
the attention of alert parents. The 
astonished professor called upon 
his colleagues for help, and his suc- 
cessful experiment was under way. 


Arr many young children in this 
country afforded the opportunity of 
learning to speak a foreign lan- 
guage? Not many, but their num- 
ber grows apace. 

In 1952, public-school children 
in 89 communities were learning 
foreign languages in kindergarten 
thru grade six. By 1955, the number 
had rocketed to 357—a rise of 300°. 
These communities, in 44 states and 
the District of Columbia, lrave 
turned out a total of 271,617 stu- 
dents fairly able and very willing 
to converse in limited fashion in 
French, Spanish, German, Japanese, 
or what have you. 

These mushrooming programs 
thruout the land report enthusias- 
tic reception and accomplishment 
worthy of note. 

Many of the reasons for their 
success reside in the nature of the 
primary-grade child. He has flex- 
ible speech organs and freedom 
from self-consciousness. As a tender- 
yeared learner, he has the prospect 
of coming to speak another !an- 
guage without accent (something 
much harder to achieve in adoles- 
cence, when his linguistic facility 


Miss Adams is a classroom teacher, 
Nathaniel White School, Cromwell, 
Connecticut. 
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diminishes). And even in the kin- 
dergarten he has acquired sufficient 
command of his own language to 
handle a second one without com- 
plication. 

Here, then, is the tide which 
“taken at the flood” leads on to 
fluency in the fairly early years. 


Ir you look back upon your own 
school experience—in French, for 
instance—you will doubtless discov- 
er that four separate steps were 
telescoped: aural comprehension, 
speaking, reading, writing. Simul- 
taneous learning was expected, tho 
the same process in English had re- 
quired many years. Small wonder 
that you never really learned to 
speak French! 

Presentday methods of aural-oral 
instruction are tailor-made for the 
young learner. The period is short, 
brisk, varied. Into it go dramatiza- 
tions, games, songs, poems, simple 
stories—the regular fare in first- 
grade English.’ 

If we are committed to the fullest 
development of children, are we not 
morally bound to capitalize on 
their tremendous language-learning 
ability? For the gifted child, here 
is some much-needed enrichment 
for his program. For the “slow 
learner,” here is something for 
which nature has equipped him 
fully; success lies at the child’s 
tongue-tip. 

Just try a French phrase on any 
five-year old. The child who doesn’t 
like to talk, in any language, has 
not made his debut on the planet; 
or, if he has, this habitué of thé 
classroom has not been apprised of 
the fact! 

A heightened sensitivity to lan- 
guage in general and a greater un- 
derstanding of one’s own in par- 
ticular may well be outcomes of ex- 
perience with a foreign tongue. 
Children also gain a new apprecia- 
tion of the importance of attentive 


listening and careful enunciation, 
for success in a foreign-language 
classroom hangs greatly on these 
two factors. 

Last year my sixth-grade students 
acquired a considerable number of 
French friends thru “pen pal” cor- 
respondence. No longer did they 
ask me, “Do children of our age in 
France like the same things that we 
do?” It took just one letter to reveal 
unmistakably how much the pen 
friends had in common. 

Thus could begin deeply satisfy- 
ing personal relationships, and if 
this world offers anything better, I 
have failed to find it. Improved in- 
ternational relationships do not 
necessarily follow, of course, but 
the way is-open. 


W oun we have the wherewithal 
for an effective program in the 
grades? Material-wise, all indica- 
tions say yes. More children have 
better grounding in the Three Rs 
today than ever before. Every addi- 
tion has probably had a needle’s 
eye entry into the curriculum— 
which, after all, is not the Deca- 
logue. The choice is between good 
and better. And we can afford 15 
or 20 minutes a day. (French chil- 
dren find time for a seven-year min- 
imum requirement of English or 
German.) 

What about money? Here we 
predict the proverbial will-way se- 
quence. Actually there seems little 
likelihood that American children 
would be denied much education- 
wise, once the test of worth had 
been passed. 

Teachers, then? Here is the lion 
in the path. However, a number of 
teachers are offering their services 
in this area: And they will be joined 
by increasing numbers who are now 
availing themselves of opportuni- 
ties provided thru workshops, schol- 
arships, travel offers, grants, and 


the like. + # 
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Mor’ yom Me r- SLYS FREDERICK E. BOLTON 


OES anyone assume that foreign 
D languages can be taught in ele- 
mentary schools without greatly ex- 
panding the budget? If so, it is time 
to do some sober figuring. 

If taught at all, a foreign lan- 
guage should be studied for several 
successive years by all who begin it. 
Someone may say, “It needn’t be 
required of all. Teach only those 
who wish it.” However, if a selected 
group of children is taught, an ex- 
tra room will be necessary, and 
when electives are introduced, ad- 
ditional teachers must be provided. 
The single, inflexible curriculum is 
the cheapest, of course, because an 
elastic program always means more 
teachers, more books, more class- 
rooms, more equipment. 

To be made worthwhile, any sub- 
ject must be taught by skilled teach- 
ers and be an integral part of the 
curriculum—not a mere fill-in nov- 
elty. 


Tue pivotal question regarding 
the teaching of foreign languages 
in the elementary grades of the 
public schools has been overlooked 
in all the discussions that have 
come to my notice; viz., the unwar- 
ranted expense. 

At this time when most commu- 
nities are unable to provide ade- 
quate school housing, when the en- 
rolments are sky-rocketing, and 
when all the penny-pinching fails 
to provide money to employ enough 
teachers for the regular work, the 
addition of an expensive luxury 
like foreign-language teaching in 
the elementary grades should be 
ruled out immediately. 

The arguments favoring the ad- 
dition have been presented so at- 
tractively that almost any PTA 
group would readily approve: 
“Children acquire spoken speech 





Mr. Bolton is dean emeritus of the 
College of Education of the University 
of Washington in Seattle. 
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so naturally; only a half hour a day 
will be taken; it would mean so 
much to them when they are grown 
up to be able to converse with na- 
tive people; it would be such a help 
in creating friendliness with foreign 
ae ee 

Let me comment on just two of 
those points: (1) Granted that chil- 
dren do learn simple colloquial 
foreign languages very readily, what 
percent of the children will ever 
need that knowledge? (2) Learning 
foreign language does not necessar- 
ily make people feel kindly toward 
other nations. Witness: For cen- 
turies vast numbers of French chil- 
dren have learned German, and 
similar numbers of German chil- 
dren have learned French. Yet what 
other civilized countries have had 
more wars with each other? 


Forcettinc other considerations 
for the moment, consider how much 
expense would be involved. If the 
regular teachers could teach a for- 
eign language, the cost would be 
minor. But elementary teachers sel- 
dom know a foreign language as a 
native tongue and seldom major in 
a foreign language. 

Even if some regular teacher were 
competent to teach a foreign lan- 
guage in one grade, who would 
teach it in the next grade and the 
next? If an interchange of teachers 
for the half-hour daily period were 
suggested, it should be remembered 
that a teacher of one grade cannot 
just step into some other grade and 
teach effectively. 

Think it thru, and it will be evi- 
dent that a building with 10 teach- 
ers would require at least one ad- 
ditional special teacher to move 
from room to room for the foreign- 
language work. Suppose there are 
70 grade buildings in a city. That 
would require 70 extra classroom 
teachers. 

It would require at least 10% 








more teachers in any system of 
schools, and in small communities 
the percentage of cost increase 
would be much greater. Assume 
that the average salary for experi- 
enced grade teachers is $4000. In 
a city of half a million population, 
think how many thousands of extra 
dollars that would mean to come 
out of the school budget. 


Some may accuse me of being un- 
friendly to foreign-language study 
in any school, but that is not true. 
I am convinced that a far greater 
number of persons than at present 
should be highly trained in foreign 
languages. We need thousands, in- 
stead of a paltry few, who can un- 
derstand, speak, and write fluently 
one or more foreign languages. 
However, this cannot be accom- 
plished by means of expensive 
“play at learning” in the overcrowd- 
ed elementary schools. 

There are a few localities in the 
United States where it would be 
advantageous to have a foreign lan- 
guage taught in several grades. For 
example, in many localities near the 
Mexican border, a large percentage 
of the children are of Mexican ex- 
traction and come from Spanish- 
speaking homes. 

To assist in the problem of as- 
similation, it would be very impor- 
tant if all children learned to un- 
derstand and speak both English 
and Spanish. Bilingual ability for 
all of the school children would 
help not only the children but their 
families as well. And it would have 
a reflex effect on the social attitudes 
of the whole community. 

In these border communities, it 
is eminently sensible and_ practical 
to teach a foreign language in the 
elementary school. And since it 
would be relatively easy to obtain 
teachers expert in the everyday 
use of both languages, no added ex- 
pense would be involved. 4+ + 
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Nature Study — 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN BACKYARD 


HEN warm autumn breezes flap 
Wit your classroom windows or 
early frost etches their panes, take 
your students on a field trip—into 
the schoolyard and the school 
neighborhood. 

Whether a school is built on an 
open field or a city street, the school 
grounds and nearby areas can pro- 
vide a variety of study materials. 


Take a typical city high school in 
Ithaca, New York, for example. 
Built on a city block, the school has 
only a few feet of lawn around it 
and a small memorial square with 
grass, shrubs, and trees across the 
street. The casual observer who 
thinks that nature is found only in 
the wide-open spaces would see 
nothing here worth studying; yet 
each growing thing outside the 
school walls provides a living illus- 
tration for science and nature texts. 

The common ivy clinging to the 
building can be the subjectmatter 
for a lesson in photosynthesis, leaf 


Miss Ramp is a senior at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 
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structure, and venation. The ivy 
leaves can spark discussion of au- 
tumn coloration, why leaves fall, or 
why shaded leaves stay green and 
top leaves turn. 

A unit on bird nests could begin 
here, too, as ivy is a frequent nest- 
ing site for English sparrows. Later 
on, falling leaves might unveil other 
and more unusual nests in the trees 
—the oriole’s hanging “basket,” the 
crotched nest of the red-eyed vireo, 
the ragged architecture of the cat- 
bird. 

Many cities have pigeons, star- 
lings, and blackbirds to provide 
study matter on the nesting, court- 
ing, and mating behavior of birds. 
The robin pulling worms from the 
lawn could lead the class into a 
study of bird senses. Any common 
bird can be used for study of bird 
anatomy, flight, and methods of 
food-getting. 

The general topic of ecology and 
how each of eéarth’s inhabitants be- 
longs in a particular niche can be 
studied in a very small plot of earth. 
Careful scrutiny of a tree, a shrub 


The subjects for study in even the smallest school- 
yard and school neighborhood are almost endless. 


EDWARD JOHNSON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


or two, and the grass will reveal a 
wide diversity of living things. 

The trees near any school may 
include a surprising variety. With- 
in easy distance of the Ithaca school 
are sugar maple, American beech 
and elm, catalpa, black locust, and 
oak. 

Any of the evergreens—Norway 
spruce, hemlock, red cedar, arbor 
vitae, yew—gives a basis for com- 
parison of the conifers with decidu- 
ous trees. The uses of each tree and 
its wood may be studied. 

Before winter sets in, a class can 
enjoy a field trip thru its own school 
neighborhood to learn more about 
ornamental shrubs, many of which 
reach special glory in the fall. Near 
the Ithaca school, for instance, is the 
mountain ash, with its clusters of 
orange-red berries, the privet, shiny 
red osier dogwood, Japanese bar- 
berry, and _fall-flowering witch 
hazel. 

Nor need all neighborhood field 
trips center on flora and fauna. 
Near the Ithaca school are churches 
whose building stones contain em- 
bedded fossils and a variety of sedi- 
mentary rocks. In the square op- 
posite the school stands a granite 
war memorial, surrounded by slate 
walks and sandstone curbs. A boul- 
der carried down by a glacier can 
also be seen. 

The gray-green lichens on old 
stonework, the fungi and moss on 
lawns and trees—these, too, are labo- 
ratory specimens to give life and 
meaning to the subject of parasites 
and saprophytes and to vague terms 
like symbiosis and commensalism. 


Tue subjects for study in even 
the smallest schoolyard and school 
neighborhood are almost endless. 
It takes little time or effort to reach 
them. Only winter at its worst 


makes them out-of-bounds. 
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CONCEPTS 


by using sensory aids 


HEN I introduce a number 
Witeame to my pupils, I plan 
for the experience to be as inter- 
esting to them as meeting a new 
friend. 

Our impressions upon meeting a 
new friend are sensory. Our pleas- 
ure in such a meeting is enhanced 
by a cordial handclasp, a smile, an 
exchange of gracious acknowledg- 
ments—all of which we may recall 
later in pleasant association with 
the new friend. 

Impressions on meeting a new 
number meaning can also be pleas- 
ing and lasting. 


Last year I helped my class to 
arrive at some simple arithmetical 
abstractions by giving them con- 
crete number experiences. But be- 
fore starting, I needed to find out 
where they were in number under- 
standings as a group and where 
Johnny and Mary stood as indi- 
viduals. 

Having both a first- and a sec- 
ond-grade group in my room pre- 
sented a problem. 

I began to solve it by removing 
the barriers between the two 
groups. This was managed by ob- 
literating the line in as many activ- 
ity areas as possible and by making 
all number activities so beguiling 
that pupils wanted to participate, 
regardless of grade line. 

What was I looking for during 
this probing period? Certainly not 
for skill and speed in any of the 


Mrs. Tuttle teaches in the Philips 
School, Denver. She has treated this 
subject more fully in the 1956 year- 
book of the NEA Department of Ele- 

School Principals, Instruc- 
tional Materials for Elementary 
Schools. 320 pages. $3.50. The draw- 
ing is from the yearbook. 
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basic processes, but for a clear pic- 
ture of each child’s ability to rec- 
ognize and to meet the quantita- 
tive aspects of daily classroom sit- 
uations. Some planned explora- 
tion was in order. 

One day the class needed to 
know whether all the children 
could play in the rhythm band at 
one time, using the instruments 
shared with the kindergarten. Our 
questions were: How many instru- 
ments are there? How many chil- 
dren need instruments? 

Participation in this project and 
others gave me a chance to evalu- 
ate each child’s ability to make 
arithmetic function. 


Havine used the first weeks of 
school to discover just what arith- 
metic ideas and skills my pupils 
had, I was ready to launch a pro- 
gram for the systematic develop- 
ment of further concepts and skills. 

The children were excited to 
discover groupings all arcund 
them. They noticed that interest- 
ing groupings were a part of the 
room decoration. They found that 
groupings of musical notes tell us 
how to play an instrument or sing 
a song. 

They listened to number group- 
ings, as well: 3 buzz signals from 
the office called a messenger; 8 buzz 
signals alerted us for civil defense. 

A felt-board family of 5 made its 
appearance in the arithmetic class 
at the time the reading program 
introduced the study of the family 
group. We grouped the felt chil- 
dren alone on the felt board and 
discovered the meanings of 3. We 
grouped the felt parents alone and 
discovered the meanings of 2. We 
sent baby to grandmother's and 


RUTH H. TUTTLE 


discovered various meanings of 4. 

At first we interpreted our sto- 
ries to the class orally. In time we 
began recording them on the chalk- 
board, using “sign” language: 
2+38=5. 

Then our set of 15 individual 
felt boards was brought out to help 
us move into more complex group 
meanings. Beginning with various 
numbers of objects, we (1) deter- 
mined the whole or total number, 
(2) arranged that number of ob- 
jects into two groups, (3) inter- 
preted our arrangement, and (4) 
recorded our interpretation § in 
terms of addition and subtraction 
combinations. 


A CLASSROOM store was set up to 
provide practice for fixing the 
number understandings gained. 
Building the store involved us in 
measuring and in estimating the 
materials needed. Stocking the 
store required comparisons in the 
size, weight, and appearance of 
various items of merchandise. 

A good storekeeper, it was de- 
cided, is one who knows measure- 
ments, can make change, and can 
compute total amounts. A good 
customer is one who can figure ac- 
curately what he can buy for his 
money. 

The classroom store, one big ac- 
cumulation of sensory aids, is the 
most satisfactory way of bridging 
the gap between concrete and ab- 
stract number activity that I have 
ever used at these grade levels. 

In my experience, children do 
not become too dependent upon 
sensory aids of this sort. When 
challenged to discard them, they 
are quick to see the advantage of 
independent thinking. #- # 
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Kite the story of the 


queen who owned a magic 

mirror? Every day she asked 
it questions and every day it an- 
swered her, sometimes more truth- 
fully than she cared to admit. 

Teaching school, we are often 
called upon to examine ourselves. 
A mother accuses us of not wanting 
to help her child, and we are 
offended; or a little boy sends a 
note “to the best teacher in the 
world,” and we are touched. As we 
brood over the hurt or smile at the 
lavish praise, we wonder to what 
extent either comment is justified. 

Lacking a magic mirror, we must 
ask ourselves: “How good a teacher 
am 1?” 

The following checklist will help 
you to evaluate your own attitudes, 
behavior, and teaching technics. 
In answering, be honest with your- 
self. Where you recognize your 
shortcomings, start now on a pri- 
vate program of self-improvement. 


Philosophy and Personality 


1. Do I have a genuine love for 
children and young people? Do I 
really like to teach? 

2. Am I cheerful and happy, 
with a zest for living? Do people, 
especially children, like to be in 
my company? 

8. Do I look for the good in 
everyone—and find it? 

4. Do I have high moral stand- 
ards? 

5. Do I dress neatly, attractive- 
ly, and appropriately? 


Mrs. Sartor is an English teacher, Pa- 
chuta Consolidated School, Pachuta, 
Mississippi, and is president of the De- 
pariment of Classroom Teachers of the 
Mississippi Education Association. 
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6. Do I accept constructive criti- 
cism? Many times such criticism 
will open doors of opportunity that 
lead toward greater maturity. 

7. Do I seek constantly to im- 
prove my personality and increase 
my efficiency? The best teacher 
always seeks new goals, each “no- 
bler than the last.” 

8. Have I familiarized myself 
with the total school program so 
that I know how my work fits into 
the scheme of things? 

9. Am I dependable? Do I al- 
ways keep my word when I make a 
promise, whether it be to an adult 
or to a child? 


Classroom Procedures and 
Activities 

1. Is my classroom physically con- 
ducive to learning—clean, well- 
ventilated, bright, and cheerful? 

2. Do I make mv assignments 
clear and specific so that each pupil 
knows what is expected of him? 

3. Do I: provide for individual 
differences in the classroom? 

4. Do I encourage my pupils to 
work rather than drive them? 

5. Do I teach with all the knowl- 
edge at my command, yet avoid act- 
ing like a know-it-all? When I make 
mistakes, do I frankly admit them? 

6. Do I try to relate subject- 
matter to actual life experiences? 
Lessons have little meaning unless 
they involve some activities familiar 
to the pupil. 

7. Do I recognize the worth of 
each individual and encourage cre- 
ativeness rather than expect stu- 
dents to conform to a pattern? 

8. Am I able to communicate 
with my pupils in all areas of their 
interests? If not, do I try to learn 
about the things which interest 
them? 

9. Do I make good use of all 
available teaching materials and 
watch for new materials as they are 
developed? 


10. Do I use frequent evaluations 
to check pupil accomplishment? 

11. Am I fair and impartial in 
evaluating students’ work? 

12. Do I ask for the principal's 
help with discipline problems only 
when they are serious? Can I dis- 
tinguish between petty annoyances 
and genuine difficulties? 

13. Can I maintain an even tem- 
per in all situations? A good teacher 
never loses emotional control in the 
presence of students. 

14. Do I have patience? Do I re- 
member I was once a pupil myself? 

15. Do I keep records neatly and 
accurately? 

16. Do I seek to instil in my pu- 
pils such moral and spiritual prin- 
ciples as will enable them to grow 
into courageous, decent people? 


Community Relationships 


1. Do I participate in civic ac- 
tivities? 

2. Do I try to get to know the 
parents of my pupils? Have I visited 
them at home? 


Professional Attitudes 


1. Am I proud to teach? Pride in 
one’s profession encourages the re- 
spect of others. 

2. Am I ethical in relationships 
with my administrator and with 
other teachers? 

3. Am I wholly loyal to my 
school? 

4. Am I willing to assume duties 
beyond those of the classroom? 

5. Do I support my professional 
organizations on the local, state, 
and national level? Association with 
those in the same profession should 
be a source of strength to me. 

6. Do I seek to broaden my own 
perspective by attending profession- 
al meetings and reading current 
professional materials? Or am I a 
“two-by-four” teacher—stuck _ be- 
tween the two covers of a book and 
the four walls of a room? # # 
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F you are a school adminis- 
trator you can best answer 
& the perennial question, “How 


good a school administrator am I?” 
by frequently climbing Mt. Self- 
Evaluation and taking a near-and- 
far look at the reasons for each of 
your successes and failures. 

The following _ self-evaluation 
questions do not cover all the at- 
titudes, skills, and abilities required 
of a school administrator. However, 
by answering them you will dis- 
cover some of your strengths and 
weaknesses. Judge yourself as you 
would judge any other individual 
on your professional staff—careful- 
ly, thoroly, fairly. 


Am I a Good Educator? 


1. Am-I dedicated for life to the 
ministry of helping all children? 
(Every child is entitled to a fair 
chance and start in life.) 

2. Do I know and practice sound 
educational theory? (Knowledge 
and understanding win respect.) 

3. Am I proud of my school and 
profession? (People who feel pride 
in their calling do public educa- 
tion’s best work.) 

4. Do I exercise my creative abil- 
ity? (Public education needs lead- 
ers who think. School improve- 
ments start from ideas.) 

5. Is my morale good? (Good 
morale is the peace of mind that 
results from doing a job to the best 
of one’s ability.) 

6. Do I have a sense of humor 
that never sinks to derisive cyni- 
cism? (A sense of humor can be a 
saving grace in meeting today’s ten- 
sions, tomorrow's dilemmas.) 


Mr. Mills is superintendent, Hobbs 
(New Mexico) municipal schools. 
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7. Am I courageous? (Being mor- 
tal, school administrators make mis- 
takes, and it takes courage to admit 
them. But accepting responsibility 
for errors in judgment and facing 
up to problems and pressures is a 
part of the job.) 


Am I a Good Executive? 


1. Am I able to encourage and 
inspire? (The professional staff does 
its best work under inspirational 
leadership.) 

2. Do I have administrative skill? 
(Administrative skill means mar- 
shaling facts, defining problems, de- 
termining objectives, and carrying 
out courses of action.) 

3. Do I measure results in terms 
of what is best for children? (Pa- 
rents want only the best for their 
children.) 

4. Do I learn fast? (To make a 
mistake is excusable, but to repeat 
it is inexcusable.). 

5. Do I keep confidences invio- 
late? (Human personality must al- 
ways be respected.) 

6. Do I use good judgment and 
timing in making decisions? (Tim- 
ing can be an all-important factor 
in determining the effectiveness of 
a decision.) 

7. Do I keep adequate records? 
(Accurate recording of all data is 
essential.) 

8. Do I constantly search for bet- 
ter ways of administration? (It is 
folly to take the path of least re- 
sistance and administer in a stereo- 
typed manner.) 

9. Do I administer discipline ef- 
fectively and fairly? 


Am I a Good Professional 


er? 


1. Do I like people? (One must 
really care about what happens to 
people and to their hopes and am- 
bitions.) 

2. Am I a good judge of people? 
(Personnel should be employed, as- 








signed, and promoted on the basis 


of qualifications for the job.) 

8. Do I delegate authority in- 
stead of trying to do everything my- 
self? (People grow when given re- 
sponsibility.) 

4. Am I loyal, honest, sincere, 
and impartial? (These are the char- 
acteristics that cause people to ap- 
proach school administrators with 
confidence.) 

5. Do I do good anonymously or 
without fanfare? (The cause school 
administrators serve is too big for 
small or selfish souls.) 

6. Do I listen? (There is more 
to be learned from listening than 
from talking.) 

7. Do I pool and share ideas? 
(No school administrator is the 
whole of himself; friends and co- 
workers are the rest of him.) 


Am I Good in Public Relations? 


1. Do I keep the public in the 
public schools? (School administra- 
tors are trustees of the community's 
greatest service institution.) 

2. Do I make and keep friends? 
(Working cooperatively with com- 
munity-leader friends in solving 
school and community problems is 
an obligation of the school admin- 
istrator.) 

3. Do I give compliments where 
they are due? (Thanking people 
and giving them credit for their 
contributions is essential to good 
school morale.) 

4. Do I take criticisms gracious- 
ly? (The ability to do this enables 
school administrators to use re- 
verses as steppingstones rather than 
stumbling blocks.) 

5. Am I human and approach- 
able? (An open-door policy is the 
basis of good public relations.) 

6. Do I conscientiously support 
the policies of the school system 
and interpret them to the public? 
(An informed citizenry supports its 
schools.) 
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30 NEA Departments 
eo 9 eR OO ES 


bene NEA is a prerequisite to 
department membership and 
brings many advantages. Joining 
one or more of NEA’s 30 depart- 
ments results in additional special 
benefits, such as publications, ad- 
visory help, and other services. 
Each department strives for im- 
provement in its own specialized 
area of education, and at the same 
time it contributes to the over-all 
effectiveness of a united profession. 

Below is listed information about 
the departments. Use the applica- 
tion blank for joining any of them, 
except AERA. Consult listings for 
varying membership fees. 

Under each department heading, 
publications sent to members are 
listed. The first person named is 
president and the second is secre- 
tary or executive secretary, unless 
otherwise indicated. 

Send departmental dues to the 
official or address indicated by an 
asterisk. * 


American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation— 
Journal of Health—Physical Education 
—Recreation. Dues $5; student $2.50. 
Including the Journal and Research 
Quarterly: professional $10; student 
professional $5. Ray O. Duncan, West 
Virginia Univ., Morgantown. *Carl A. 
Troester, Jr., NEA. 


American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education—Yearbook, 
AACTE Bulletin. Dues (institutional) 
$100 to $250 per year depending on en- 
rolment. Rees H. Hughes, pres., Kan- 
sas State Teachers College, Pittsburg. 
*Edward C. Pomeroy, 11 Elm St., One- 
onta, N. Y. 


American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators—Yearbook, Official Re- 
port, Research Bulletin, School Admin- 
istrator, and special pamphlets. Dues 
$10. Paul J. Misner, supt., Glencoe, 
Ill. *Finis E. Engleman, NEA. 


American Educational Research As- 
sociation—Review of Educational Re- 
search, Newsletter and What Research 
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Says. Dues $8: graduate-student afhli- 
ate $4. Percival M. Symonds, prof. of 
educ., Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., New York. *Frank W. Hubbard, 
NEA. Write for details on membership 
requirements. 


American Industrial Arts Association 
—Industrial Arts Teacher. Dues $3; 
student group membership 50¢ per per- 
son. Roy A. Radtke, 1111 N. 10th St., 
Milwaukee 1. *Kenneth W. Brown, 
N. Y. State College for Teachers, Buf- 
falo 22. 


Association for Higher Education— 
College and University Bulletin and 
Current Issues in Higher Education. 
Membership limited to individuals pro- 
fessionally engaged in higher educa- 
tion. Dues included in NEA member- 
ship. Robert G. Bone, pres., Illinois 
State Normal Univ., Normal. *G. 
Kerry Smith, NEA. 


Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development—Educational 
Leadership and Yearbook. Dues $8; 
comprehensive membership (includes 
all publications for the period of mem- 
bership) $11;. student membership 
$2.50. Robert S. Gilchrist, supt., Uni- 
versity City, Mo. *Rodney Tillman, 
NEA. 


Audio-Visual .Instruction—A ud io- 
Visual Instruction and_ special bro- 
chures. Dues $5; with Audio-Visual 
Communication Review, $8. L. C. Lar- 
son, dir., Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
Univ., Bloomington. *Floyde E. Brook- 
er, NEA. 


Classroom Teachers—Official Report, 
News Bulletin, and What Research 
Says. Dues included in NEA member- 
ship. David C. Guhl, science teacher, 
Connellsville, Pa. (on leave). *Mar- 
garet Stevenson, NEA. 


Elementary School Principals—The 
National Elementary Principal, Year- 
book, and special publications. Dues 
$5; life membership $100. Mathilda A. 
Gilles, Richmond School, Salem, Oreg. 
*Robert W. Eaves, NEA. 


Home Economics—Two DHE Top- 
ics, a yearly bulletin, and president's 











offer help in 


specialized areas 
of education. 


letter. Dues $1. Ruth C. Cowles, con- 
sultant, State Department of Educ., 
Hartford, Conn. Katherine Conafay, 
supvr. home economics and family life 
educ., Arlington County Schools, Ar- 
lington 7, Va. (Send dues to NEA 
headquarters.) 


International Council for Excep- 
tional Children—ICEC Bulletin and 
Exceptional Children. Dues: $6; stu- 
dent $3. Elizabeth M. Kelly, asst. supt., 
Newark, N. J. *Harley Z. Wooden, 
NEA. 


Kindergarten-Primary Education— 
Let’s Look at Kindergartens, Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education, Early Educa- 
tion, and a newsletter, Dues $1. Laura 
Clarke, 15405 Winthrop Ave., Detroit 
27. Anna M. Daines, 10 Simpson Pl, 
Metuchen, N. J. *Ethel Thompson, 
staff liaison, NEA. 


Music Educators National Confer- 
ence—Music Educators Journal. Dues 
$4, plus dues in affiliated states, Wil- 
liam B. McBride, chm. music educ. 
dept., Ohio State Univ., Columbus. 
*Vanett Lawler, NEA. 


National Art Education Association 
—Art Education and Yearbook. Dues 
$3, plus regional dues. Ivan E. Johnson, 
chm., arts educ. dept., Florida State 
Univ., Tallahassee. *Horace F. Heil- 
man, prof., art educ., State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pa, 


National Association of Educa- 
tional Secretaries—The National Edu- 
cational Secretary. Dues $4. Corinne 
Messenger, School Board Offices, 28th 
and Poplar, North Little Rock, Ark. 
*Isabel Paddock (treasurer), 9 Maple 
Ave., Warwick, N. Y. 


National Association of Journalism 
Directors—Digest and Quill and Scroll. 
Dues'$1.50. Lee Pursley, 3209 Mounds 
Rd., Anderson, Ind. *Sister M. Rita 
Jeanne, Aquinas High School, La 
Crosse, Wis. 


National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators—Aids-Helps 
or Swapshop, and occasional newslet- 
ters. Dues $1; for all publications $2. 
Everett C. Preston (as of Nov. 1956), 
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state dir. of adult educ., Trenton, N. J. 
*Robert A. Luke, NEA. 


National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals—Bulletin and NASSP 
Spotlight. Individual dues $8; institu- 
tional $12 (also receive Student Life). 
George L. Cleland, secondary-school 
consultant, State Dept. of Educ., To- 
peka, Kans. *Paul E. Elicker, NEA. 


National Association of Women 
Deans and Counselors. Journal and oc- 
casional newsletters. Dues $10; stu- 
dent $3. M. Eunice Hilton, dean, col- 
lege of home economics, Syracuse 
Univ., Syracuse, N. Y. * Barbara Catton, 
NEA. 


National Council for the Social 
Studies—Social Education and Year- 
book. Dues $5; contributing member- 
ship $10 (also receive a copy of each 
NCSS publication issued during year) . 
Helen McCracken Carpenter, State 
Teachers College, Trenton 5, N. J. 
*Merrill F. Hartshorn, NEA. 


National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education—NCAWE News. 
Individual natl. dues $2; branch dues 
$1. Mary E. Meade, prin., Washington 
Irving High School, 40 Irving Pl, New 
York 3. *Lois M. Clark, NEA. 


National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics—Mathematics Teacher 
and Arithmetic Teacher. Dues $3, in- 
cludes either journal; $5 both; student 
dues half of above; institutional sub- 
scription to either journal $5. Howard 
F. Fehr, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., New York. *M. H. Ahrendt, 
NEA. 


National Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion—NRTA Journal. Dues $1; life 
membership $20. Associational: local 
$5; state $10. Ethel Percy Andrus, 
Grey Gables, Ojai, Calif. * Alice Reiter- 
man (financial secretary), 1445 Pas- 
qualito Dr., San Marino 9, Calif. 


National School Public Relations 
Association—Two newsletters, all new 
handbooks for parents and school per- 
sonnel, magazine reprints, Key Series, 
Exchange File, Magazine Reports. Dues 
$10. Robert E. McKay, Calif. Teachers 
Assn., San Francisco. *Roy K. Wilson, 
NEA. 


National Science Teachers Associa- 
tion—The Science Teacher, Packets 
of Teaching Aids, and Elementary 
School Science Bulletin. Dues $4; sus- 
taining membership $6; college student 
$2; library and elementary-school sub- 
scriptions $5. John S. Richardson, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus. *Robert H. 
Carleton, NEA. 


Rural Education—Rural Education 
News, Yearbook, Research Bulletin, 
and occasional publications. Dues $4. 
R. E. Harris, supt., Caldwell County, 
Lockhart, Texas. *Howard A. Dawson, 
NEA. 


Speech Association of America— 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, Speech 
Monographs, Speech Teacher, and the 
Directory of the Speech Assn. of Amer- 
ica. Dues: student $3.50; regular $4.50; 
sustaining $16. Lester Thonssen, Dept. 
of Speech, College of City of New 
York. *Waldo Braden, prof. of speech, 
Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge 3. 


United Business Education Associa- 
tion—Business Education Forum and 
the National Business Education Quar- 
terly. Dues $5; comprehensive $7.50; 
student basic $2.50. Enternatl. Society, 
$3 additional. Theodore Yerian, head, 
dept. of business educ., Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. *Hollis Guy, NEA. 


Vocational Education—No_ publica- 
tions, No dues. Hobart H. Sommers, 
asst. supt., Dept. of Vocational Educa- 
tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1. 
Harry Lewis, coordinator, curriculum 
development, New York City voca- 
tional high schools, New York. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1201 16TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Enclosed is $ 


for regular or special membership in 


(name of department) 
(Please circle “regular” or “special.” See listings above for explanation 


of types of memberships.) 


POSITION 
ADDRESS 


did YOU kMOW.,. 


that nearly 500 articles about 
education—many of them stim- 
ulated by the work of the Joint 
Committee of the NEA and the 
Magazine Publishers Associa- 
tion—have appeared in national 
lay magazines during the past 
year? 


that NEA’s budget for 1956-57 
includes a full-time staff consul- 
tant on salaries to help state 
and local associations on re- 
quest? 


that Mike Makes His Mark, 
NEA-state association film, has 
won the Silver Reel award and 
Scholastic Teacher’s award for 
outstanding merit? 


that the NEA Travel Division 
offers a year-round independent 
travel service to Europe, the 
Near and Far East, and South 
America for NEA members, 
singly or in small groups? 


that the National Association 
of Student Councils, a major 
activity of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School 
Principals, NEA, is celebrating 
its 25th anniversary? 


that NEA’s 70 major confer- 
ences and conventions last year 
were attended by more than 
100,000 members of the pro- 
fession and the public? 


that last year NEA motion pic- 
tures and trailers were shown 
to audiences estimated at 
35,000,000? 


that the NEA platform recom- 
mends that the enrolment per 
class not exceed 30 pupils? 


that last year nearly all of 
NEA’s 5901 local affiliated 
associations asked for and re- 
ceived specific help from NEA, 
including material on salaries, 
teaching methods, and program 
suggestions? 
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SHARE THE JOB AND SPARE THE CHILD 


T 1s often said that what is every- 
I body’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness. Not so with safety. Many 
groups and individuals necessarily 
share the important responsibility 
of educating children and youth for 
safe and effective living. 

Since accidents are the leading 
cause of death among persons from 
1 to 25 years of age, educators ob- 
viously are interested in teaching 
the knowledge, skills, habits, and at- 
titudes that children and youth 
need in order to live successfully 
amid the hazards of today’s com- 
plex world. 

Thru safety education, the 
schools are generally credited with 
bringing about a substantial de- 
crease during the last 25 years in 
the accidental-death rate among 
children of elementary-school age. 
Many teachers, however, believe the 
schools can help produce even 
greater results. 

In most communities, various 
groups cooperate with the schools 
in safety education. In fact, more 
often than not, the way a school 
goes about teaching the skills and 
values of safe living reflects clearly 
the varied resources of official and 
nonofficial community agencies 
which have an interest in safe 
living. 


Tue following highlights of the 
1955-56 safety-education program in 
Missouri illustrate the shared na- 
ture of responsibility for safety 
education. 

Early in September, 68 patrol 
boys of the elementary schools of 
Carthage spent two days at a nearby 
YMCA camp studying safety, es- 
pecially in relationship to schools 
and the streets near schools. The 
project was sponsored jointly by 


Mr. Wheeler is Missouri state commis- 
sioner of education and chairman, 
National Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation, NEA. 
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a good slogan for 


safety education 


the public-school system, parent- 
teacher association, city police, and 
state highway patrol. 

At the beginning of the 1955-56 
school year, a two-day work confer- 
ence on safety education was held 
at the state department of educa- 
tion. Leaders representing many 
government and citizen organiza- 
tions participated with educators 
in the conference. 

Following this meeting, field 
supervisors of the department of 
education held area meetings on 
safety education involving all school 
superintendents in the state. Super- 
intendents, in turn, were encour- 
aged to hold meetings with com- 
munity groups at the local school 
level. The November issue of Mis- 
sourt Schools, the department mag- 
azine, was devoted to safety. 

Prior to the opening of schools 
each year, school buses are inspect- 
ed by the highway patrol and school 
officials. During the year, some re- 
gional workshops are held for 
school officials and others for school- 
bus drivers. Several colleges in the 
state have sponsored these work- 
shops, as well as courses and work- 
shops for driver-education instruc- 
tors. 

Many local parent-teacher associ- 
ations have been instrumental in 
getting officials to instal traffic 
signs and signals near schools, and 
many police departments have pro- 
vided protection for school cross- 
ings and have helped train boys 
and girls for patrol duties. 

Not only traffic safety, but other 


areas of safety education are re- 


ceiving cooperative attention in 
Missouri. Future Farmers of Ameri- 
ca chapters are active in preparing 
checklists of farm hazards, making 


window displays, and sponsoring 


radio programs. Industrial-arts 
classes work with local industrial- 
inspection bureaus and fire depart- 
ments to maintain safe machines, 


HUBERT WHEELER 


working conditions, and practices. 
Homemaking classes and school 
lunchrooms work cooperatively in 
safety education. 


Simivar examples of schools and 
community groups sharing the re- 
sponsibility for safety education are 
found in all areas of the country. 
With the help of municipal offices 
and service groups, the schools of 
Lawton, Oklahoma, were able to 
develop materials designed specifi- 
cally to teach traffic-safety educa- 
tion in the elementary grades. 

In Idaho, Minnesota, and Maine, 
government and service organiza- 
tions at the state and local levels 
have been cooperating with schools 
to develop activities in gun and 
hunting safety. In Connecticut, as 
in Missouri, high-school vocational- 
agriculture students have been co- 
operating with area farmers in 
identifying and eliminating farm 
hazards. 


To FAciuitATE travel on the coop- 
erative highway to safe living, 
school and community representa- 
tives thruout the country might 
well observe these signs and signals: 

1. The fundamental purpose in 
safety education is to develop in 
children and youth the ability to 
cope safely with a variety of haz- 
ardous situations. 

2. The actual teaching in the 
schools should be done by certified 
personnel. Resource persons play 
a valuable assisting role, but classes 
ought never to be turned over to 
them. 

3. Whatever is done jointly in 
safety education must fit into the 
total educational program and 
never be allowed to overbalance or 
dominate it. Likewise, shared 
safety-education projects ought to 
be in keeping with the school’s 
philosophy and be accepted by the 
community it serves. # + 
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School's out for teacher, too! 


Thanks to those two priceless teaching 
aids—DITTO and DITTO WORKBOOKS 


What a wonderful feeling—to leave when school is out—to enjoy 
full peace of mind, free from teaching cares and worries—as 
carefree in an adult way as your boisterous pupils. To be able to 
enjoy hours of relaxation, swimming or tennis or golf, knowing 
that your day’s work is done—and to spend the evening with a book— 
or in some sort of self improvement—or socially at some gay party. 


Yes, “school is truly out for teacher too” when you have DITTO 
and DITTO Workbooks to relieve you of worrisome lesson planning 
—to rid you of tedious copywork—to banish tiring nightwork—and 
to make your classroom hours pleasant and rewarding. 

DITTO Workbooks, in the words of one outstanding educator, 
“the greatest teaching aid of modern times”. 


sSeeqaaoeooeassg 


DITTO, Incorporated 
3340 Pratt Avenue 
Chicago 45, tllinois 


Gentlemen: 
Without obligation, please: 


+ 


DO Send literature on your new D-10 Liquid Type School 
Duplicator. 


© Send FREE: Samples and catalog of new Workbook 
Lessons. 


O Arrange a DITTO Demonstration for me. 


Post Office County State 
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INEXPENSIVE 


Tue following materials are available for 
the 11th annual observance of United Na- 
tions Week, October 21-27, and United 
Nations Day, October 24, and for general 
teaching about UN. Please order from or- 
ganizations indicated. Complete lists of 
materials furnished on request from agen- 
cies listed. 


From Department of Public In- 
formation, Sales and Circulation 


Guide to the Charter of the United Na- 
Copper is one of the most important metals — second only to iron tions. Gives background information on 
in world-wide use. It forms a part of countless common articles, tape. fa the orm | a meee 


e x c Charter and a section-by-section explana- 
many of which you use every day. In its movements from mines to tion of the charter. 1955. 48p. 25¢. 


manufacturers and finally to the consumers, copper often travels Harnessing the Atom for Peace: Con- 

thousands of miles by railroad. cerns peaceful uses of atomic energy as 
developed by 31 countries and the pro- 
posed establishment of an international 
atomic-energy agency. 1955. 58p. 15¢. 

How To Find Out About the United 
Nations. Facts about UN and material 
available. 1955. 76p. 25¢. 

Seeds of Progress. Tells typical experi- 
ences of international experts in different 
lands which show the diverse nature of 
the United Nations technical-assistance 
program. 1955. 48p. 30¢. 

The Specialized Agencies of the United 
Nations. What they are and do, how they 
work. Rev. 1956. I6p. Single copy free. 

Copper ore arriving from the mines is Many complicated steps are required to Per 100, $2.50. 

unloaded at the smelter by a huge ma- make copper which is pure enough for The United Nations in Brief. Concise 

chine that picks up the freight cars and commercial use. At last the refined cop- review of the principal activities of the 

turns them upside down as if they were per, cast into shapes such as bars or rods, United Nations. 1956. 15p. Single copies 

toys! A ton of ore is usually needed to is ready for shipping to distant manufac- free. Per 100, $2.50. 

produce 20 pounds of copper! 
= From NEA Committee on Inter- 

national Relations, 1201 16th 


St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Box Score on the UN: 1945-55 and a re- 
print from the New York Times, “Review 
of Accomplishments of 10th UN,” which 
summarizes the major decisions of the 
General Assembly. 1955. 4p. 10¢. 

Guide to Teaching: A Teacher’s Hand- 
book About the United Nations and 

sf a World Affairs. Prepared by Eva M. Dratz 
ge, 4 : for the NEA Committee on Internatl. Re- 
More than half of all new copper is made lations and the American Assn. for the 
into wire for use in the electric light and metals to form alloys like brass (copper UN. 1955. 43p. 15¢. 
power industries, the telephone system, and zinc) and bronze (copper and tin). Planning Your Trip to the UN. Notes 
for hundreds of electric appliances and Safety pins, water tanks and pennies are about UN buildings and a checklist. of 
for the radar and other electronic sys- among the thousands of products made practical arrangements. Folder. Free. 
tems so vital to our defense! with these alloys. The United Nations: Its Record and 
Prospects. Prepared by A. M. Rosenthal 
for Carnegie Endowment for Internatl. 
Peace. Illustrated. 1953. 64p. Free. 


Carrying copper from mine to market is an important job for the world’s 
most efficient mass transportation system. The heart of that system is our 
railroads, serving you at a lower average cost than any other form of 
general transportation. ees "a From U. S. Committee for the 


. ington 6, D. C. 
American Railroads a pol ae 
WASHINGTON 6, D. Cc. = ; ~ (ili Teachers and the UN and Youth for the 


UN. Program suggestions for teachers and 
Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be youth. 1956. 4p. each. Single copies free, 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 26. additional copies 2¢ each. 
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Leaders Guide. The UN Is Your Busi- 


ness. How to plan and organize UN Day 
programs. Includes Presidential UN Day 
proclamation. 1956. 26p. 1-5 copies free. 
Additional copies 5¢ each. 

United Nations Films. Describes films 
and filmstrips on UN, tells where they are 
obtainable and lists prices. 1955. 4p. Single 
copy free, additional copies 2¢ each. 

The United Nations and How It Works 
by David Cushman Coyle. Explains struc- 
ture, functions, problems, and achieve- 
ments of the UN and its specialized 
agencies. 1955. 208p. 35¢. 

Favorite Recipes from the United Na- 
tions. Tested and edited by American 
Home Economics Assn. Contains more 
than 170 kitchen-tested recipes from 76 
UN countries. 1956. 96p. $1.50. $1 each 
in quantities of 10 or more. 

United Nations Flags. Poster, 1814” x 
14”, of the UN flag and flags of the 76 
member nations. All in color. 15¢ each. 

The United Nations “Class Workit,” 
model kit of materials for assembling in 
the classroom a 3-dimensional model of 
the UN headquarters buildings. Includes 
world map, 30” x 30”, 12 panels showing 
pictorially the work of the UN, and a 
teachers’ guide. Grades five to nine. $1. 

Fun Around the World. Stories about 
the children of UN countries telling how 
they live and play. Pictures for coloring. 
Ages 9-14. 1955. 128p. $1. Quantity dis- 
count, 

Charter of the UN and Statute of Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 87p. 10¢. 

UN Flag Set. Paper flags in color (76 
member nations plus UN flag), printed on 
both sides, unassembled, glued edge, sticks 
for mounting, no base. $1. 

UN Day Kit. Contains the 1956 Leaders’ 
Guide, UN posters, UN literature, and a 
publications list. Free. 


From Other Sources 


Guide to Foreign Information Sources. 
Suggests various ways in which informa- 
tion about other countries may be ob- 
tained. 1956. 24p. 15¢. Foreign Commerce 
Dept., Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington 6, D. C. 

Is Disarmament Possible? by Jerome H. 
Springarn. 1956. 28p. 25¢. Quantity dis- 
count. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 
38th St., New York 16. 

Pocket Reference on the UN. Tells pur- 
poses, structure, cost, and accomplishments 
of UN, as well as pending problems. Rev. 
1956. Ilp. 25 copies for $1. League of 
Women Voters of the U.S., 1026 17th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Understanding Our Neighbors. Contains 
stories, posters, and brochures telling of 
the work of the United Nations Children’s 
Fund, and a manual describing child life 
in five countries. 1956. $1. U.S. Committee 
for Unicer, United Nations, New York 17. 

United Nations Week . . . 1956. What 
you can do for community observances. 
23p. Free. American Assn. for the United 
Nations, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17. 

You ... and the United Nations by 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. Ambassador 


Lodge answers questions on UN. Rev. 
1956. 28p. 15¢. Supt. of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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Learn more about the new look in 


free copy of informative booklet. 





Milk Service Simplified! 


The Vendo Automatic Milk 
Vender is solving milk handling 
problems in schools across 
America. It holds up to 237 
units; serves milk cold-refreshing 
(34°F.); sells, collects and makes 
change automatically. Milk con- 
sumption rises and at the same 
time teachers and administrators 
are freed from bothersome milk 
service details. 

After installing two Vendo Milk 
Venders a Midwestern high school 
reports an increase in milk con- 
sumption of 284%. 

A perfect “classmate” for the 
milk machine is the Vendo Ice 
Cream Vender. 


school milk service — send for 





7 | 
7400 E. 12th St., Kansas City 26, Missouri ' 
Please send me a free copy of “The New ; 
Look in School Milk Service.” 4 
‘ 

a 

1 








AUDIO- 
VISUAL 


Conservation and Nature Study 





Tus list was prepared by Carolyn 
Guss of the Indiana University Audio- 
Visual Center, Bloomington. Numbers 
in parentheses refer to producers or 
distributors listed at the end of the 
article, who will provide information 
concerning rental or purchase of these 
and other materials. 

Arteries of Life. 10 min. sd. color. 
From The Living Earth Series. Shows 
the interrelationship of water and for- 
ests in supplying life-giving moisture 
to topsoil. Gr. 1-12, college, adult. (2) 

Cooperation Among Plants and Ani- 
mals. 2 filmstrips, color. Describes 
plants useful to man and tells how 
men protect plants and animals. Gr. 
4-12. (7) 

Life on the Western Marshes. 15 
min. sd. color. Shows bird life and 
migration, bird enemies, and conserva- 
tion. Gr. 1-12, college, adult. (3) 


Nature’s Half Acre. 33 min. sd. color. 
Shows plant, animal, and insect life 
common to most gardens, fields, or 
woodlands, Gr. 1-12, College, adult. (5) 

Soil Conservation. 8 filmstrips, bkw. 
This series ties together plant life, 
water, animal life, minerals, and man 
with soil conservation. Gr. 4-9. (2) 

Spring Is an Adventure. 10 min. sd. 
color. One of 4 films on the seasons. 
Gr. 1-6. (1) 

Tree Charts. Free to teachers. How 
a Tree Grows, 21” x 16”, color. The 
Tree and the Soil, 814” x 11”—diagram 
of tree and its relation to the soil. 
What We Get from Trees, 28” x 40”, 
color. (8) 

Wildlife Conservation Set. 4 film- 
strips, color. Gr. 4-12. (6) 


Your Friend the Water. 6 min. sd. 
color. One of 3 films on elementary 
conservation. Animation and natural 
photography. Gr. 1-6. (2) 

Producers or Distributors: (1) Coro- 
net Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago. (2) 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. (3) 
Natl. Film Board of Canada, 1270 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 20. 
(4) Oxford Book Co., 222 4th Ave., 
New York 3. (5) Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, 2400 W. Alameda Ave., Burbank, 
Calif. (6) Society for Visual Educ., 
Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago 14. (7) Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Educ. Dept., 597 5th Ave., New York 
17. (8) U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, For- 
est Service, Washington 25, D. C. 





MAKE MONEY WRITING 


»- short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 
7464 Clark St., Dept. 34X, Chicago 26, Il. 


like 
children- 


TIXON BPOEN NERS =~ 308 


provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 
child’s development 


BEGINNERS #308, 'X,” diameter of 
Hem .166 diameter of lead, black 


For teaching fundamentals; extra 
large with thick, soft lead. 


LADDIE #304, ',” diameter of wood, 
.186 diameter of lead, blue finish. 


For easy transition from beginner 
to more advanced writing. 


TICONDEROGA #1388 No. 2, standard 
size, yellow finish. 


Favorite of advanced students and 
teachers alike. 


Dixon School Pencils are origi- + 
nated under supervision of expert 
handwriting teachers and have 
special LEADFAST® construction. 


kit and complete. informo- | 
| tion on the Dixon School line, write: | 


Educational Dept., Pencil Sales Division—EDN-10 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City 3, N. J. 
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Foreign Books for Children 


Most of the booklists this year are com- 
ing to the JourNaL thru the cooperation 
of the Joint Committee of the NEA and 
the American Library Association. For 
this service, our special thanks go to Com- 
mittee Chairman Ruth Gagliardo, direc- 
tor of library services, Kansas State 
Teachers Association, Topeka; Mildred L. 
Batchelder of the ALA; and Robert Luke 
of the NEA. 

This month’s selection was made by 
Helen Adams Masten, librarian in charge, 
and Maria Cimino, associate librarian of 
the Central Children’s Room, New York 
Public Library. They are responsible for 
the selection of books in the Package 
Library of Foreign Children’s Books, a 
project of the ALA, developed to help 
schools and libraries to select and obtain 
good books from other countries. 

Most of the books listed below are pic- 
ture books and can be purchased thru any 
foreign books dealer or thru the Package 
Library of Foreign Children’s Books, 
6941 Groton Street, Forest Hills, L. L, 
New York 75. Dealers will supply prices 
on individual books. The entire collec- 
tion may be obtained for $100 from the 
Package Library. 

Books such as these spur children’s in- 
terest in learning other languages and en- 
courage admiration and respect for beauti- 
fully illustrated books from foreign coun- 
tries. 


Argentina 

Historia del General San Martin texto 
de Julio Rinaldini, ilustraciones de An- 
tonio Berni. The"life of General San Mar- 
tin, Argentine hero, in a colorful picture 
book. A small reprint of the large original 
edition. 1950. Unpaged. Sudamericana, 
Buenos Aires. 

Huayquitas por Azucena Carranza y 
Leonor M. Lorda Perellén. ilustro Fran- 
cisco de Santo. Six legends from as many 
regions of the Argentine illustrated in 
color. 1940. 67p. Peuser, Buenos Aires. 

Veinte cuentos infantiles ilustrados por 
nifios. Textos e ilustraciones premiados 
en el concurso instituido por la Editorial 
Guillerma Kraft LTda. Twenty original 
tales illustrated with water color drawings 
by Argentine children. 1954. 183p. Guil- 
lermo Kraft, Buenos Aires. 


Czechoslovakia 


Josef Lada detem. Nursery rhymes of 
Czechoslovakia and fables from Aesop are 
illustrated with decorative water colors. 
1952. Unpaged.. Statni nakladatelstvi 
détské knihy, Praha. 


Denmark 
Gaba, den lille Gronlaender tegnet og 
fortalt af Gitz-Johansen. Uncommon water 
colors depict the life of a little Eskimo 
boy in Greenland. Unpaged. 1947. Gylden- 
dal, Kgbenhavn. 


Mis med de blo ojne tegninger og tekst 
af Egon Mathiesen. The absurd tale of a 
cat‘in search of “the Land of Many’ Mice.” 
Available in English as The Blue-eyed 
Pussy. 1949. Unpaged. Gyldendal. K¢gben- 
havn. 


France 


Le bon lion texte de Louise Fatio, imag- 
es de Roger Duvoisin. A lion leaves his 
cage to go for a walk in a French town. 
A translation of The Happy Lion. 1955. 
32p. Mame, Tours. 

Fables de Jean de La Fontaine, illus- 
trations de Jacques Ferrand. More than 
sixty fables are illustrated in color and 
black and white in this attractively de- 
signed and printed book. 1950. 126p. 
Mame, Tours. 

Histoire de Babar, le petit elephant par 
Jean de Brunhoff. The first of the Babar 
books beloved by children on both sides of 
the Atlantic. (In the original large size). 
1931. 48p. Hachette, Paris. 

Larmes de crocodile texte et dessins d’ 
André Francois. A small boy learns of the 
pleasures and perils of owning a crocodile 
in this original picture book enclosed in 
an amusing cardboard packing case. n.d. 
Unpaged. Robert Delpire, Paris. 

Mon premier Larousse en couleurs. 
1885 mots, 1700 tableaux et dessins, par 
M. Fonteneau et S. Theureau. A large and 
inviting picture dictionary illustrated in 
color. 1953. 171p. Larousse, Paris. 

Le Roy Soleil par Gustave Toudouze, 
illustré par Maurice Leloir. The pageantry 
and extravagance of Louis XIV’s court are 
exemplified in this large picture book. A 
reissue of a handsome book first published 
in 1908. 1917. 92p. Boivin, Paris. 


Germany 


Struwwelmax. Der Struwwelpeter oder 
lustige Geschichten und drollige Bilder 
von Dr. Heinrich Hoffmann, 54p., and 
Max und Moritz eine Bubengeschichte in 
sieben Streichen von Wilhelm Busch, 56p. 
A topsy-turvy book which presents two 
German children’s classics. 1954. 110p. 
Braun und Schneider, Miinchen. 

Witte Kinderlexikon von Wilhelm Ber- 
ger, mit Bildern von Elisabeth Blank- 
enburg und Christa Kemper. Many lively 
and colorful pictures illustrate an attrac- 
tive dictionary. 1953. 287p. Hans Witte, 
Freiburg im Breisgau. 


Italy 

Le avventure di Pinocchio di C. Col- 
lodi, disegni a colori di Attilio Mussino. 
Spirited drawings make this a classic edi- 
tion of Pinocchio. 1948. 406p. $8. Also 
available in a cheaper edition in smaller 
format. Marzocco, Firenze. 

Esopo, le favole della volpe, illustrate 
da P.A. Cuniberti. Fables about the fox. 
One of a set of four volumes of Aesop’s 
fables illustrated in brilliant colors. 1952. 
Unpaged. Licinio Cappelli, Bologna. 

Il venditore di animali di Bruno Mu- 
nari. A large well-designed trick picture 
book with handsome flat color drawings 
of animals. 1945. Unpaged. Mondadori, 
Milano. 


Mexico 


Album de animales mexicanos. [lus- 
traciones de Gabriel Fernandez Ledesma. 
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Strong decorative drawings in color illus- 
trate a brief text about 18 native animals. 
1944. Unpaged. Printed on double leaves. 
Secretaria de Educacién Publica, Mexico, 
D. F. 

Cuentos de rancho para niiios de 9 a 12 
afios por Pascuala Corona, dibujos de la 
autora. A_ well-designed large book of 
seven Mexican folk tales illustrated in 
color. 1951. Paper covers. 57p. Secretaria 
de Educacién Publica, Mexico, D. F. 


The Netherlands 


Hand in Hand, versjes van Mies Bou- 
huys, prentjes van Henk Krigger. Poems 
of childhood illustrated with handsome 
full-page drawings printed on colored 
papers. 1952. Unpaged. D. A. Daamens 
Uitgeversmaatschappij, 's Gravenhage. 


Norway 


Eventyret om Vesle Tutak tekst av 
Hanna Wiig, tegninger av Svein Skauge. 
An Eskimo boy’s first hunt is pictured in 
an amusing and well designed little book. 
1946. Unpaged. A/S J. W. Eides, Bergen. 

Pa ski med Per og Kari avy Tomm Mur- 
stad, tegninger av Chr. Kittelsen. Per and 
Kari win first prize in the ski race in a 
picture book full of action. n.d. 26p. 
Gr@ndahl & Sgns, Oslo. 

Tretten viser fra barne timen av Thor- 
bjgrn Egner, illustrert av  forfatteren. 
Thirteen songs for children with fresh 
water color drawings. Melodies unaccom- 
panied. n.d. 57p. Grgndahl & Sgns, Oslo. 


Poland 

O Janku co psom szyl buty. Juliusz 
Slowacki, ilustrowal Jan Marcin, Szancer. 
The story of Johnny who cobbled shoes 
for the king’s hounds. A new edition of an 
old Polish folk tale illustrated in color. 
1954. Accordion pages. Nasza Ksiegarnia, 
Warszawa. 

Lokomotywa, Rzepka, Ptasie radio. 
Julian Tuwim, ilustrowal Jan Marcin 
Szancer. A Polish poet has retold four 
folk tales in verse in a picture book illus- 
trated with lively drawings in flat colors. 
1950-54. Unpaged. Nasza Ksiegarnia, War- 
szawa. 

Pan Doremi i jego siedem coérek. Jan 
Brzechwa, ilustrowal Jan Marcin Szancer. 
Mr. Doremi and his seven daughters 
charmingly introduce the child to music 
by means of singing games in this gay and 
humorous picture book. 1955. Unpaged. 
Nasza Ksiegarnia, Warszawa. 

Za trzydziewiata nzeka. Basnie ludi pol- 
skiego. Janina Porazinska, ilustrowal Lud- 
wik Maciag. Folk tales of the Polish peo- 
ple told and illustrated with distinction. 
1955. 99p. Nasza Ksiegarnia, Warszawa. 


“ Sweden 


ABC text Britt G. Hallquist, bild Stig 
Lindberg. A gay ABC of amusing rhymes 
and pictures. 1953. Unpaged. Bokforlaget 
Natur och Kultur, Stockholm. 

Johans Jul beritted av honom sjilv Eva 
v. Zweigbergk Hjilpte honom skriva den 
Birger Lundquist, illustrerade Hans Bok. 
A lively picture story book describes the 
excitement of preparing for Christmas in 
Sweden. 1947. 47p. Norstedts, Stockholm. 

Mors lilla Olle och andra visor av A.T., 
10 Bilder av Elsa Beskow. Full page draw- 
ings in color illustrate a picture book of 
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Swedish songs of childhood. A reprint of 
an old favorite. 1946. Unpaged. Skog- 
lunds, Stockholm. 


Switzerland 


Alpenblumenmdarchen von Ernest Krei- 
dolf. Imaginative poems and water colors 
of Alpine flowers. A smaller reprint of a 
beautiful book. 1953. Unpaged. Rotapfel 
Verlag, Ziirich. 

Die Bremer Stadtmusikanten. Ein Mir- 
chen der Gebriider Grimm mit Bilder von 
Hans Fischer. A stunning picture book of 
the Bremen Town Musicians with dis- 
tinguished drawings in color. 1944. Un- 
paged. Also available in English. Wolfs- 
bergdrucke, Ziirich. 

Pitschi. Das Kitzchen, das immer etwas 
anderes wollte. Eine traurige Geschichte, 
die aber gut aufhért von Hans Fischer. 
The artist’s drawings make this an appeal- 
ing picture book. 1948. Unpaged. Also 
available in English. Wolfsbergdrucke, 
Ziirich. 

Schellen-Ursli. Ein engadiner Bilder- 
buch erzaihlung: Selina Chénz, Bilder: 
Alois Carigiet. The Swiss landscape and a 
bell ringing festival come alive in this 
beautiful picture book. The original of 
A Bell for Ursli. 1946. Unpaged. Schwei- 
zer-Spiegel, Ziirich. 

Yula. Le Petit elephant texte de Paulette 
Falconnet.,, Mise en pages de Luc Bou- 
chage. Ylla’s beautiful photographs illus- 
trate the story of a baby elephant in India. 
1955. Unpaged. Editions Clairefontaine, 
Lausanne. 





‘CHAIRMAN OF AN NEA CENTEN- 


NIAL-CELEBRATION COMMITTEE 


You can obtain the following helpful 
materials from the NEA Centennial 
Office, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


Centennial Celebration: Who, What, 
When, Where, How. One-page expla- 
nation of the program. Free. 

The Local Association Helps Ob- 
serve NEA’s 100th Year. A Local As- 
sociation Activities Leaflet (No. 23). 
Ways to make the local association's 
1957 program an integral part of the 
NEA centennial. 4p. Free. 

Memo to Myself. Centennial ideas 
for local-association leaders. 4p. Free. 

Centennial Poster. For display at 
meetings, in schools, and in public li- 
braries. 22”x28”. Free. 

The NEA in Review by Beatrice 
Harvey and Corma Mowrey. A skit 
dealing with the work of the NEA to 
improve schools. For use before teach- 
ers and general public. 12p. Sample 
copy free. 

A Desk for Billie, NEA’s feature- 
length centennial motion picture. 
Black-white $110. Color $325. (State 

(Continued on page 458) 














CREATED BY TEACHERS— 
ENDORSED BY TEACHERS 


High Schools, Colleges 
and Community Groups 


THE STORY OF 


TELEVISION 


Traces the history and develop- 
ment of TV from an inspiration 
to present day Color TV. If you 
make reference to Television in 
your work with Current Events, 
Modern Communications, Indus- 
try & Commerce, Great Inven- 
tions, Leaders in Science, etc., 
then your pupils should see this 
film. Captures the spirit of pio- 
neering, development and achieve- 
ment. 





28 minutes. Color, 


« THE SOUND 


AND THE STORY 


Takes you step by step through 
the actual production of an hi- 
fidelity record. Enchanting beauty, 
dynamic action and captivating 
music as Charles Munch directs 
the Boston Symphony recording 
Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet. 
Inspiring, informative, helpful to 
students of Music Appreciation, 
Science, Industry, etc. 
22 minutes. Color. 


MAIL ‘FREE LOAN” 
RESERVATION BLANK 


INSTITUTE OF VISUAL TRAINING, Inc. (10) 
40 East 49th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 

Please send me the IVT Free Loan 
films checked below. I agree to pay 
actual parcel post charges of films to 
and from your nearest exchange. 





ee 
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1 TITLE (1 Principal ( Audio-Visual Director | 
| 0 Teacher | 
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Buswell 
Brownell 
Sauble 


Sales Offices: 
New York II 
Chicago 6 
Atlanta 3 
Dallas | 
Columbus 16 
San Francisco 3 
Toronto 7 


for caring for pupils’ differences in ability. Hand- 


Home Office: 
Boston 





associations will lend for short time.) 

To Consider Education in a Chang- 
ing World. 12-page leaflet. Helpful 
to civic organizations in planning 
meetings on education, Free. 

Birthday Kit. Ideas for your local 
NEA birthday party, April 4, 1957. 
Free. 

Centennial Seal. Sheet explaining 
seal and its use. Provides basic copy 
for reproducing the seal in 1, 2, 3, or 4 
colors, with suggestions on how it may 
be used for a centennial flag. Free. 

Use the NEA Centennial Meter 
Slogan on Your Mail Thruout 1957. 
Sheet illustrating the meter slogan, 
which can also be used as a rubber 
stamp, and explaining how to obtain 
die for Pitney-Bowes meter-mailing 
machine. Free. 

The Teacher's Minute. Invitation to 
community organizations to set aside 
one minute in their meetings during 
the week of April 4, 1957, to honor 
the teaching profession. 2p. Free. (Ask 
for this only if you want to distribute 
it to service and civic organizations in 
your community.) 


Centennial Activities for People 


Outside the Teaching Profession. For . 
business firms and associations inter- 
ested in participating in the centen- 
nial. 6p. Free. (Ask for this only if 
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Outstanding in Teachability 


ARITHMETIC WE NEED 


With this new series for Grades 1-8 you can teach 
directly from the Teachers’ Manuals, for these have 
reproductions of all textbook pages with answers, 
and practical suggestions for teaching every les- 
son. Textbooks, manuals and workbooks all give 
maximum help in presenting arithmetic in the 


most effective way. 


The series stresses understanding, and its unhurried 
teaching pace enables pupils to assimilate what 
they are being taught. There is a complete program 


somely illustrated in color; interestingly written. 


Please Ask for Descriptive Booklet 311 


GINN AND COMPANY 





































you want to distribute it to trade as- 
sociations or business firms in your 
community.) 

Other Flyers. One-page leaflets ex- 
plaining various centennial projects, 
Published and changed as projects de- 
velop. Free. 

Yesterday at NEA. Illustrated (two- 
color) history of NEA. Reprint from 
centennial issue of NEA Handbook. 
1956. 32p. 25¢. Quantity discount. 
Order from Natl. School Public Rela- 
tions Assn., NEA. 


Next month: If you are a rural educator. 











“Why be stingy, Miss Kilroy? Let’s 
give George the whole darn thing!” 





























For Beginning Teachers 


@ A group of teachers from Augus- 
ta, Maine, supplied several of the 
items for this month’s column. 
Perry Shibles, superintendent in 
Augusta, served as coordinator. 
Other ideas are from Michigan and 
Hawaii, as indicated. 


Vocabulary Game 


CHOOsE new words from text- 
book. Print the words on flash 
cards. Have one pupil stand with 
back to class. 

The teacher shows the card and 
someone in the class tells the mean- 
ing. The pupil whose back is turned 
guesses the word from the defini- 
tion. When he misses, he selects an- 
other child to take his place. 

—HILDRED A. MILLS, fourth grade, 
Farrington School, Augusta. 





“How I Learned To Write’ 


Eacu year I save one writing pa- 
per a month from every pupil in 
my class. Just before school closes 
in June, each child puts his Sep- 
tember-to-June samples in a folder, 
labeled “This Is How I Learned To 
Write.” 

Parents are impressed by the evi- 
dence of growth shown by these 
little booklets. 

—VERA P. NASH, second grade, 
Hussey School, Augusta. 


Cleaner Chalkboards 


Here’s an effective way to clean 
any type of chalkboard. Saturate a 
cotton cloth with furniture cream- 
polish. Wring it out to distribute 
polish evenly. Place in an airtight 
can or jar and let stand two weeks. 
The cloth is then ready to clean 
chalkboards which have been 
erased. To prevent drying out, the 
cloth should be kept in a covered 
jar when not in use. 

— JESSIE THOMAS, 3512 Buchanan, 
S.W., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Importance of a Balanced Diet 


IN STUDYING a unit on health, my 
second-graders considered the seven 
basic foods and the importance of 
a balanced diet. As we discussed 
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the separate foods, the children 
drew pictures of them and learned 
songs about them. The youngsters 
then played games in phonics by 
guessing fruits and vegetables that 
started with certain letters. 

Since the unit came to a close at 
harvest time, we arranged a harvest 
display, using fruits and vegetables 
brought in by the children. We 
celebrated the end of our topic by 
eating salad and cole slaw which 
we made in class. 

—LORRAINE BONANG, second grade, 
Hussey School, Augusta. 


Alphabet Drill 


Curt out a large tree from brown 
paper and staple it to a piece of 
oaktag. Clip leaves, cut from green, 
yellow, red, and orange construc- 
tion paper, to the branches of the 
tree. Each leaf bears a letter of the 
alphabet. Children gather leaves 
by naming the letters. 

—MARJORIE G. BELL, Farrington 
Kindergarten, Augusta. 


Every Pupil Shares 


At Koko Head _ Elementary 
School we encourage every pupil to 
share in school programs. For ex- 
ample, our annual Halloween pa- 
rade features all the children, each 
wearing a mask which he has made 
from a paper bag. 

Last year, we wrote our own 
words and music for a Christmas 
program. We told the Biblical story, 
using everyone—90 kindergarten 
angels, 102 third-grade Roman sol- 
diers at the court of Herod, 125 
second-grade shepherds, and so on. 

—THELMA CRAIG, principal, Koko 
Head Elementary School, Hono- 
lulu. 


UN Day, October 24 


Way not reserve one minute on 
October 24 to tell your class that 
this day marks the 11th anniversary 
of the United Nations? If every 
teacher who reads the JOURNAL 
makes just this one-minute an- 
nouncement, almost 20 million 
children will hear about UN. If 
only half of these children tell 
their parents about it, 20 million 
adults will become more aware of 
this association of the peoples of 
the world. 


—PAUL E. SMITH, secretary, Com- 


mittee on International Relations, 
NEA. 
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Oct. 14-17: Conference for pupil-trans- 
portation supervisors, Div. of Pupil Trans- 
portation, Dept. of Rural Education, NEA. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Oct. 14-17: 11th natl. conference of 
county and rural-area superintendents, 
NEA Dept. of Rural Education. Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Oct. 26-27: Fall regional conference, 
Natl. Science Teachers Assn., NEA, and 
the Arizona Science Teachers Assn. 
Phoenix. 

Nov. 7: Conference of state directors of 
adult education, sponsored by Natl. Assn. 
of Public School Adult Educators, NEA. 
Atlantic City. 

Nov. 7-10: Regional conference, Inter- 
natl. Council for Exceptional Children, 
NEA. Phoenix. 

Nov. 8-9: Conference, NAPSAE, NEA. 
Atlantic City. 

Nov. 9-10: Southeast regional conference. 
NEA Dept. of Classroom Teachers. Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Nov. 11-17: American Education Week. 
Theme: “Schools for a Strong America.” 
(See President Eisenhower's proclamation 
for AEW on page 395.) 

Nov. 18-20: Northwest regional confer- 
ence on Administrative Leadership Serv- 
ing Community Schools, jointly sponsored 
by NEA’s Dept. of Rural Education and 
the American Assn. of School Administra- 
tors, NEA. Spokane, Wash. 

Nov. 22-24: 36th annual meeting of the 
Natl. Council for the Social Studies, NEA. 
Cleveland. 

Nov. 22-24: Annual convention, South- 
ern Business Education Assn. (a region 
of NEA’s United Business Education 
Assn.) . Asheville, N. C. 

Nov. 23-24; Invitational study confer- 
ence on merit rating, sponsored by the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers. 
NEA Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 14-15: Natl. conference of the Col- 
lege Band Directors Natl. Assn., an associ- 
ated organization of the Music Educators 
Natl. Conference, NEA. Chicago. 

Dec. 27-29: 17th Christmas meeting, 
Natl. Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
NEA. Jonesboro, Ark. 

Dec. 27-30: Winter regional conference, 
NSTA. New York. 





(March 20, 1956, to August 1, 1956) 


ALABAMA—Velma B. Antone, James L. 
Bassett, Elizabeth Carpenter, Ernest B. Cole- 
man, Jr., L. Cora Conwell, Nannie P. Cook, 
Cornelia Dickinson, Frances Drysdale, Myrtle 
T. Durrett, Thelma Emmons, Bessie 8. Estell, 
Lillian Gatchell, Frank H. Glaze, Lucile H. 
Glaze, Ann M. Gray, Richard A. Holt, Nellie 
R. Kilgore, Emma E. Peacock, La Ruth Pruitt, 
Edna B. Rhodes, David W. Self, Annie L. 
Slaughter, Breezie Snider, John Spurlock, Evie 
B. Stuckey, Earnestine C. Taylor, Jack H. 
Vardaman, Margaret K. Washington, Claudia 
M. Webb, Ruth R. Williams 

ALASKA—Niles H. Hagedorn, David C. 
Harrison, John M. Po 


ling 
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Flying Makes 
The World Smaller 


Bringing peoples and places closer 
together the world over is one of the 
nicest things about running an inter- 
national airline. Pan American knows 
that teachers share this common 
effort to better understanding. PAA’s 
educational services are designed to 
help you and your students reach 
out to broader horizons. If your 
answers to any of the following ques- 
tions are “‘Yes,”’ then perhaps you’ll 
find our materials useful. 


PAA EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICES 

© Are you education- 
travel minded? 

@ Do you need aviation 
education materials? 

e Are your students 
model airplane fans? 


e If so, complete and 
mail the coupon below. 


George Gardner i 

Supt., Educational Services 

Pan American World Airways 

P. O. Box 1908, New York 17, N. Y. 


I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
: Adventures in Education, a guide to 

| educational travel abroad. . .... 0 
' Aviation Education materials folder . . 0 
' PAA-Load (model aircraft) rules book . 0 
| 

| 

| 

! 

| 

| 

! 
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In modern education, the 
Flo-master is the way to 
prepare flash cards, posters, 
maps, signs, charts, graphs, 
etc., like those shown below. 
You can achieve hundreds of 
clear, colorful, exciting 
effects quickly and easily 
with a Flo-master. And you 
don’t have to be a talented 
artist to get good results. 

An Opaque Projector will 
provide outlines you can 
easily trace on poster board 
or newsprint. Complete 
information on Opaque 
Projection Techniques is 
yours on request. 


YOUR CHOICE OF 2 FLO-MASTER INKS! 


TRANSPARENT —This is the finest ink ever devel- 
oped for use in felt m9 pens. It meets the re- 
quirements for general purpose sketching, let- 
tering and drawing—even equipment marking. 
It is a clear, instant-drying, waterproof, non- 
toxic ink compounded with aniline dyes and 
fine oils. For use on any light colored surface. 
Available in 8 colors including black. 


BRITE-LINE — For use only in the Advanced Flo- 
master (illustrated above)—not in the older, 
aluminum model. A clear dye, water-based ink 
for use on light colored paper or ter board. 
Non-penetrating, odorless, fast-drying, won't 
transfer to other surfaces (as do col oil- 
based inks). 8 brilliant colors and black. 2 oz. 
size only. 


TWO FLO-MASTER SET COMBINATIONS 
Flo-master Teacher's set. One Advanced Flo-master 
4 felt tips, Fine Mark Adapter, one 2 oz. can 
Flo-master Ink (any type and color), 2 oz. can of 
cleanser (with Transparent Ink). $3.90 


Flo-master Colorcraft set. Four Advanced Fio-masters, 
16 felt tips, four 2 oz. cans of Flo-master Ink (any 
type colors), 2 oz. can of cleanser (with Trans- 
parent Ink). $15.00 


FREE! Fic-master School Bulletin iflus- 
trates scores of ways teachers are using 
Flo-masters in room = instruction 
ond activities. Write for your copy to 
Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., Dept. 

S, 625 Eighth Avenue, New York 18 


lo-master 


THE MIRACLE PEN WITH THE FELT TIP 


(New NEA Life Members, Cont.) 


ARIZONA — Lillian Brooks, Richard G. 
Evans, Francis H. Feeney, E. Sarah Folsom, 
Joseph B. Glorsetti, William D. Grissom, Jean 
A. ansen, Charlotte L. Hawkins, Burton R. 
Humphrey, R. Mabel Jewett, Philip L. Ketch- 
am, Glenn N. Olmsted, Hazel H. Quaid, Ger- 
trude Shafer, Linda Styder, John C. Tanno, 
Wes A. Townsend 

ARKANSAS—Leonard Aycock, Hubert H. 
Blanchard, Jr., Robert S. Cassady, Ozy J. 
Cheatham, R. B. Chitwood, Frances Clifton, 
Cc. T. Cobb, Johnnie Coleman, Marjorie Ellison, 
N. T. Griffith, Joseph A. Hale, Dalton F. Hen- 
derson, Ira Hubbard, G. 8S. Ivory, Hazel D. 
Johnson, Hal J. Kennamer, Anrie J. Mann, 
Robert W. McDaniels, F: D. McNutt, Corinne 
Messenger, Virginia B. Minor, Ruth A. Moore, 
Mary Frances Randall, Frances W. Rudd, Ber- 
nice G. Smith, B. A. Sugg, R. B. Thomasson, 
Mrs. Carroll Watson 

CALIFORNIA — Trinidad Aceves, Grace 
Adams, Alex Adorador, Glenn L. Alexander, 
Nadine M. Allan, Kennett I. Allard, Alice H. 
Allen, Margaret M. Allen, R. U. Allen, Vincent 
Amendola, Clay 8S. Andrews, Lucille Van Ant- 
werp, Lorenzo Dall Armi, Fama D. Arning, 
George Arnstein, Marion R. Arzt, Donald P. 
Ashley, Dora Austfjord, Walter E. Austin, C. 
Sandra Bailey, Victor W. Baird, Lambert W. 
Baker, Donald C. Ball, Wilma H. Bangert, 
John E. Barents, Robert E. Barrett, William 
H. Barton, Mary P. Bates, Ronald R. Bauer, 
Paul E. Beatty, Frederick J. Becker, Kathleen 
Becker, Ernest A. Beebe, Marvin A. Belcher, 
George H. Bell, Andy Bellomo, Virginia R. Bel- 
loni, Beryl K. Bengel, James C. Bennett, Mir- 
iam A. Berge, Elizabeth F. Biggs, Rachel L. 
Billings, Carl H. Bishop, James E. Black, 
August F. Blanchard, Charles A. Bloch, Hilda 
E. Bloom, Richard W. Boaden, Laurene Board- 
man, Robert O. Bochek, Arline E. Bock, Ken- 
neth Bonham, Theodore W. Boriack, William 
H. Bouton, Laura L. Bowie, John M. Bracken, 
Leonard E. Brady, Leon E. Brandt, Robert W. 
Braun, Oleta M. Brewington, Jewel Bridges, 
Benjamin E. Briscoe, Jr., Clara E. Brooks, 
Elizabeth L, Buckingham, A. Frederick Bunge, 
Margaret R. Burns, Rosalind Busby, Henry E. 
Butler, Jr., Ollie F. Byrd, Michael Calderone, 
Patrick R. Caporale, Wilma 8. Carlson, 
Howard A. Carmichael, Edna Carson, Roy M. 
Carson, Michael Cassidy, Nino L. Cattuzzo, 
Blanche E. Caudill, Melba N. Cavallero, Wil- 
liam E. Cecil, Vanessa Chadwell, Ruth A. 
Chase, Sherman Chavoor, Millie Chichester, 
Harold Christensen, Phyllis C. Clemans, Helen 
M. Clifton, Rosalie Clover, Mary A. Coffey, 
Margaret W. Collins, Gerard Cook, Marvin D. 
Cook, Ethel H. Cooper, Eva H. Corson, Robert 
J. Cosans, James V. Couche, Harry 8S. Couzins, 
Rebecca C. Cowan, Lloyd E. Cox, Edward V. 
Crook, Harold C. Curnow, A. Ray Curry, Jr., 
Bob Dais, Jack R. Davenport, Talmadge R. 
Davenport, William R. Davidson, Mary E. 
Davis, Julia S. Day, Carol H. De Blois, Lloyd 
De Blois, Lenore K. Deichert, Barbara E. Delp, 
8S. Howard Delp, Grace D. Denman, Margaret 
Dennis, John M. Divine, G. Keith Dolan, Mil- 
dred A. Downer, Dorothy B. Dodge, Olive B. 
Dodson, Kilburn Doe, Mary M. Donaldson, 
Thomas P. Donovan, Mary Dorr, Winifred M. 
Dunbar, Grace 8. Dunkley, Mattie L. Edmund, 
Helen J. Edwards, Celia D. Ellis, Caroline A. 
Erbele, Donald Ericksen, Mark Erickson, Car- 
los G. Esqueda, Betty L. Estes, Verona Fair, 
Richard E. Fairchild, Frank Falkenburg, An- 
gelo C. Fedele, Hope Feller, E. Ruth Ferrall, 
Frank W. Fertschneider, Jr., Melvin Feuer, 
Wayne L. Field, John A. Fiscus, Alma J. Fit- 
chett, George M. Fleming, Richard W. Flet- 
cher, Helen Fogle, John 8S. Folsom, Robert 
R. Ford, George W. Frederickson, Robert W. 
Friberg, John L. Frick, Moss G. Fuellenbach, 
Dorothy E. Fulfs, Dolores Garcia, Vera Garner, 
Norman C. Gauerke, Bert E. Gibbs, Joyce K. 
Giblin, Lucille B. Gierke, Marjorie C. Gilson, 
William B. Gingrich, Alvina E. Gissler, Walter 
G. Glenn, Eloise Glynn, Rachel M. Goulard, 
Elmer C. Gould, Margaret W. Graffam, 
Dorothy M. Gravelle, Robert B. Greeley, Ellen 
Gresham, Carol R. Grimm, John M. Groebli, 
John C. Groeling, Robert N. Gruneuald, Rich- 
ard D. Guengerich, George Gunter, Leroy E. 
Gustafson, Clemit W. Hale, Richard T. Haley, 
Therese Hall, Lilian J. Halsema, Dorothy V. 
Hamilton, Frances M. Hardwick, Fay Harmon, 
Harriet U. Hart, Irene Hartford, J. Richard 
Hartley, Norman A. Hass, Mercedes L. Hast- 
ings, Bernard J. Hawkins, Phyllis B. Henfling, 
David R. Henley, Kathryn Herrmann, Carl D. 
Hess, Dale M. Hewlett, Jennie 8S. Heydorn, 
Donald A. Hickok, Vernal Hicks, Edna Hilde- 
brand, Harry Hildebrescht, John M. Hiler, 
Donald C. Hill, Effie Hill, Louise Hively, Dale 
T. Hobson, Frances Hodgkinson, Glenn W. 
Hoffman, Leroy Hogue, Charles H. Holt, Helen 
E. Holt, Eloise Honett, Martha F. Hossack, 
Gladys L. Howard, Harold Z. Hunt, Blair E. 
Hurd, Wallace J. Hutchens, Darrell V. Itm- 
peratrice, Joel E. Ivie, J. Smith Jacobs, Gerald 
L. Jacobus, Chester E. Jaeger, Frances K. 
Jamieson, Mary Janoiko, Paul A. Jockinsen, 
Anabel Johnson, Jeanette A. Johnson, Wallace 
L. Johnson, Everett Jones, Shannon M. Jones, 
Jean Justin, Adeline B. Kaiser, Donald E. 
Kaplan, Margaret L. Kennedy, Norma I. Kin- 
dig, Gladys F. King, Mildred E. King, Jeanne 
Kinsman, Cloyd A. Kitt. George W. Kocher, 
Ruth G. Kocher, Gertrude E. Kremer, Arthur 
H. Kruger, Mary E. Krum, Rea C. Kurtz, 
Stanley Kurtz, J. Clark Lambeth, Dorothy J. 
Lane, Royce E. Lapp, Robert E. Laubscher, 
Evelyn Lauritzen, Leland L. Lawson, August 
Cc. Leal, Wilfred C. Lee, Aleewah Leidig, 
Robert R. Leighton, Richard W. Leland, Jack 


A. Lemmer, John A. Lepick, Jr., Spencer 
Lewis, Ellsworth E. Lewman, Paul Lichti, 
John E. Liddicoat, John P. Liebermann, Wil- 
liam H. Link, James QO. Linn, Marion Linnert, 
Ruth G. Lizar, Emily C. Lifthus, Clement A. 
Long, Isabel Long, Anthony G. Lo Re, Robert 
J. Lowrimore, Mary Mac Cono, Daniel E. 
Mahoney, William M. Markee, Donald A. Mar- 
shall, Mary E. Martin, Donald F. Marvin, 
Jeanne Maus, Estelle J. Maxwell, Elaine 8. 
McCall, Harry P. McCandless, Betty McClain, 
Fred G. McCombs, Christina McDonald, Helen 
P. McDonald, Elizabeth McGee, Kenneth R. 
McGraw, J. Wilson McKenney, Rebecca H. Mc- 
Lean, Robert O. McLean, Jr., C. Robert Mead, 
Fred W. Meischke, Dorothy E. Mellow, Rich- 
ard L. Merrill, Andree E. Meyer, Frances A. 
Milhan, Margaret M. Mitchell, James H. 
Moore, Jessie L. Moore, Melva M. Moore, Earl 
B. Morway, Regenia P. Moses, Bernard P. 
Moura, Jack Murtha, Dagmar L. Nannfeldt, 
Ellis J. Neal, Holding E. Nelson, Maud Nel- 
son, Byron L. Netzley, Novella Nicholson, 
Lawrence A. Nissen, Nolan L. Noble, Nancy 
M. Nonaka, Russell F. Norman, Nicholas L. 
Norton, George W. Novinger, O. C. Oberst, 
Clark O'Dell, Robert L. Offord, Lowell K. 
Ogden, Elaine Oglesby, Loris C. Oglesby, 
Louella R, Oglesby, Robert M. Olsen, Nelle C. 
Olson, Raul V. Ortiz, William B. Parker, Way- 
land Parsons, C. W. Patrick, J. O. Patterson, 
Gertrude Payne, Ruth 8S. Peggar, Ruth B. 
Peng, Alberta Percival, Macon J. Perkins, 
Robert N. Perkins, Elmer J. Peters, Mrs. 
France E. Peters, Daniel L. Petersen, Lois C. 
Petersen, Grace E. Peterson, Elvera L. Petrill, 
Willie L. S. Peugh, Arnold Pike, Harry N. 
Plotkin, Helen Z. Poloynis, Charles A. Post, 
Gertrude Potts, Catherine Pratt, Helen Price, 
Nellie R. Pride, Winnifred K. Primm, Donald 
D. Prinz, Inga Probst, Mary L. Prough, Harold 
L. Puffer, Frank Real, Joe D. Redding, Violet 
Redding, Dolores Reed, Jack D. Rees, Paul J. 
Reimann, Ada M. Reinertson, Daniel R. Re- 
meta, Keith L. Richard, Louella L. Risch, 
Lloyd Roberts, Winston E. Roberts, Robert 
F. Robison, James G. Rockafellow, Audrey M. 
Rogers, Shirley A. Rogers, Calvin A. Roll, 
Olive J. Romundstad, Eugene C. Ross, Charles 
R. Rothaermel, Darlene I. Rozean, Thomas O. 
Ruch, Harold G. Rummel, Arax Ruzgerian, 
Thomas G. Ryan, Wesley Rylander, John W 
Ryska, John Sage, Kimball Salmon, Margaret 
P. Sanchez, Marian 8S. Sargent, Don Sato, Mary 
Sauer, Richard Sayles, Ben I. Schei, Eunice 
Schmidt, Ted Schmidtmann, Thomas R. 
Schneider, Wilfred H. Scholefield, Robert M. 
Schottland, Gordon G. Scott, Marguerite D. 
Selvig, Jennie M. Sessions, Helen T. Setlak, 
Douglas L. Sewell, Merle A. Sheaffer, Olga 
E. Shenning, Robert H. Sheridan, Richard A. 
Shipp, Douglas E. Shull, Herman Siegel, 
Elizabeth P. Simpson, Franklin E. Smith, 
Richard D. Smith, Theresa K. Smith, Leo W. 
Snedaker, Dorothy Soeberg, Bertha C. Soker, 
Samuel Sornborger, Grace Spaeth, John T. 
Spencer, John A. Spooner, Lawrence D. Spur- 
gin, Richard E. Starr, Willard G. Starr, Mil- 
dred Steed, Gordon W. Stevens, Fred J. Stew- 
art, Charles R. Stichter, V. T. Stivers, Andrew 
M. Stodel, M. R. Stokesbary, Miles J. Stone- 
braker, Margaret B. Stott, John E. Stover, 
Martha C. Sudduth, Leonard Swenson, Arthur 
T. Tait, Frank G. Tait, Frances Takala, 
Dorothy Taylor, Joanne Taylor, Myra > 
Taylor, Angelo J. Teresa, Bruce H. Thayer, 
Elta Thomas, Hubert Thomas, Lloyd. H. 
Thomas, Dean O. Thompson, Marie V. Thomp- 
son, Burton C. Tiffany, Ardyce Timm, Claris 
Lu Tobin, Lowell F. Todd, Evelyn B. Turman, 
Gertrude A. Turner, Helen M. Turner, Lyle 
Tussing, Gerald T. Vallam, Andrew J. Vis- 
covich, Walter W. Vater, Glenna M. Violette, 
Robert Voss, Dale B. Walker, Milisande L. 
Wallar, Victorine Wallsmith, Darlo W. Wal- 
ton, Myrtle McL. Walters, W. Norman Wam- 
pler, Edith M. Wasley, Eunice Watson, Charles 
S. Wehrer, Jr., Robert E. Welling, Marion E. 
Wells, Loretta M. Wernsman, Margaret O. 
Wessinger, Jeannette Wheeler, Lois Whisler, 
Francis J. White, Jacob F. Wiens, Hal E. Wil- 
liams, A. G. Wilson, Carl O. Wilson, Dorothy 
L. Wilson, Daniel N. Winters, Emma Winters, 
John K. Wirt, Marie A. Wirt, Grace M. Wise, 
Ralph W. Witt, Dolores Wyhlidko, Rebecca 
Yoos, John R. Young, Letty Young, Paul E. 
Zintgraft 

COLORADO—Esther M. Atkins, Ann Beck- 
man, Paul Blessing, Marie Castonguay, James 
L. Colwell, Helen M. Dahistrom, Ruth Eber- 
sole, Thomas H. Elliott, Reginald H. Gladhart, 
Gertrude C. Glock, Clyde J. Granere, Harmon 
Hallenbeck, Helen E. Hay, Erick M. Holland, 
Rolland W. Jones, William Liddle, Daryl G. 
Long, James N. Manley, Anna C. Maudlin, 
Marguerite C. O’Day, Velma O'’Trale, Harold 
L. Peterson, Marion E. Reid, Philip G. Sera- 
fini, Norman E. Shetley, Anna Sphoon, Letha 
E. Walters 

CONNECTICUT—Russell H. Anderson, Wil- 
liam I. Atwood, Laurier Begnoche, Virginia L. 
Bernhard, John M. Buckey, Thomas F. Cal- 
lahan, Diane M. Cascio, Frances M. Casey, E. 
Rebecca Clifford, Mark A. Conlucci, Mary E. 
Crean, Gertrude M. Curnias, Robert Didsbury, 
Gloria M. Dowaliby, Melvin Eisenbach, Dennis 
Ellsworth, T. Grace Firnhaber, Julia M. Flem- 
ing, A. Natalie Fleming, Ronald A. Gagnon, 
Leonard Garber, Margaret E. Griffin, Anthony 
F. Guglielmi, Roger W. Hartt, Robert C. 
Heckman, Jr., Janet R. Kalkman, Anna F. 
Lane, Alex Mankevich, Gladys E. Mansir, 
Mary E. McCollum, Marcia M. Miller, Elinor 
Nutter, Jean Pellerin, Laura M. Povey, Joseph 
H. Schieffer, Lezzett Schumann, Betty Sonier, 
Fernand F. Tetreau, Helen C. Vedder, Donald 
E. Wentworth, Arnold Wile, Henry P. Wit- 
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licki, Norman C. 

DELAWARE Rath t. Biddle, Margaret C. 
Deignan, Charles E. Smith, Reese E. Dukes, 
Catherine A. Dux, Ella M. Gibb, Jane M. Horn- 
burger, Raymond E. Koelker, Edna K. Laf- 
ferty, Edna B. Lefevre, James W. McJunkin, 
Estelle K. Miller, Ruth K. Moore, L. Mary 
Pizzadili, Betty A. Purnell, Wilmer E. Shue 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Roberta 5. 
Barnes, Wilmer F. Bennett, Harold G. Crank- 
shaw, Bernadette L. Dore, Eugene R. Fair, 
Philip 8. Fox, Mrs. J. B. Gilliland, Robert A. 
Hiltz, Dorothy L. Johnson, Arden A. Kidwell, 
Grace Kogan, Elmer F. Mitchell, Cedric O. 
Reynolds, Treads E. Smith, Edward A. Thore, 


Donald I. Wo 
FLORIDA Billie R. Blount, Elizabeth H. 
Brenner, Jr., Emmalu 


Bragg, Robert C. 
Brown, Nellie M. Brubaker, Floyd Christian, 
Troy Penton, Jennie Roberts, Odessa D. Sagin, 
Evelyn E. Sewell, Madelyn R. Thompson 
GEORGIA—Clara 8S. Aaron, Calton W. Ahl, 
T. Edward Allen, Lucius T. Bacote, Ware T. 
Beall, Sarah A. Boulware, Marieta C. Brady, 
Edna W. Clay, Edward 8. Cook, Jr., Gladys C. 
Davis, Roger H. Derthick, J. E. Edmonds, 
Maulvin Engram, Bert W. Fulford, Tolman D. 
Gharst, Marie L. Gordon, E. W. Graham, E. J. 
Granberry, Herbert W. Gregory, Marshall W. 
Hamilton, E. Jerome Hancock, Geraldine W. 
Hargrove, Dan R. Hart, Sarah Daisy Hayes, 
Mary G. Henry, Leilah Israel, H. G. Jarrard, 
Jacqueline Jones, Margaret B. Jones, Thomas 
E. Kidd, Ethel W. Kight, William E. Knox, 
Mrs. Loyd Lacy, John W. Lawton, Lollie 
Lazenby, Adrianne W. Lunsford, Laura P. 
Marbut, Eleanor N. Monroe, Sam A. Moss, 
Mary O. Murphy, James O'Neal, O. L. Parker, 
Luéile Patrick, S. C. Patterson, Lillie E. 
Payne, Julia H. Pennington, W. Phillips, 
B. A. Pinkston, L. H. Pitts, Clyde R. Poole, 
Christie F. Porter, George C. Ransom, Mary P. 
Ricks, Daisy M. Schiefelbein, Josie B. Sessoms, 
Vivian M. Shuman, Ethel M. Simmons, Edna 
Steger, Elmer E. Stephens, Carolyn Summers, 
E. G. Summers, James M. Sutton, Aaron H. 
Swain, Ella M. Tate, Myrtle Wallace, 
T. Ward, Louise Ward, Otis White, Jr., 
Wilbanks, Don F. Winters, Joseph A. 
liams, Napoleon Williams, Robert A. 
HAWAII—Olivia Chung, Mrs. 
Mrs. Matsue U. Fujimoto, Floy T. Gay, Rosalie 
C. Goo, Mrs. Hagino Goto, Katherine M. Har- 
bottle, Toshiyuki Hirabayashi, Morris Y. Kim- 
ura, Dorothy L. H. Liu, Edwin Y. C. Liu, 
Florence E. Makishima, Harold P. Milnes, 
Brian K. Mukai, Leonard T. Murayama, Ella 
M. Ohta, Darrell M. Oishi, Robert J. Oliver, 
Takeshi Oshima, Alice T. Oshiro, Morris M. 
Otoshi, Frances G. Pereira, Lily M. Sasaki, 
Mrs. Fumiko Sugai, Eileen C. Tam, Tokiko 
Ueda, Betty K. Uehara, Beatrice R. Uemura, 
Florida M. Underwood, Alice K. C. Vreden- 
burg, Alma A. White, Edith E. Yamanska, 
Shigeso Yamaura 
IDAHO—Colleen Bair, Laura D. Bartell, 
Mrs. Hugh C. Bennion, Elmer Bittleston, 
Helen B. Deshler, Edith W. Felsted, Karl H. 
Ferrin, Celia G. Howard, Jessie B. Kiser, Jerry 
Lacelle, Nancy M. Larson, Clara B. Orr, Fran- 
cis H. Rist, Alvin J. Ritter, Ardath Scarth, 
Evelyn S. Thirkill, Gerald R. Wallace, Harley 
Williams 
ILLINOIS—Eveleen Adams, James B. Aik- 
en, Walter S. Albertson, R. E. Aldrich, Max 
Anderson, Charles O. Austin, Jr., John A. Ban- 
nes, J. Ward Barnes, Johnny J. Bazor, Rose 
M. Beal, Norman W. Beck, Lena M. Bland, 
Mildred H. Blank, Howard T. Boes, Martha 
Boling, Lois Bottenfield, Alton L. Brand, Clar- 
ice I. Brodman, H. L. Browning, Florence Bu- 
beck, Martha E. Burris, Charles A. Bush, Mil- 
dred R. Bush, Esther E. Bushnell, James 
Capra, Katherine A. Carpenter, Loretta S§S. 
Carson, Remo Castrale, Richard V. Chambers, 
W. E. Chapman, Robert E. Cheney, Lawrence 
Cc. Christopher, Eunice Coleman, George J. 
Conner, Florence D. Cox, Lawrence C. Cox, 
Ferne S. Crouse, Richard L. Daniels, T. C. 
Danielson, Hazle Danner, George H. Demers, 
Sue Doolin, Joyce M. Douglass, Moneta Downs, 
Elizabeth M. Ducey, Joseph F. Dunn, Claude 
J. Dykhouse, Doris L. Edwards, Edna Ellen- 
berger, E. Jessie Ely, James E. Fisher, Frank 
Floski, Jr., Mary J. Ford, Elsie M. Fox, George 
H. Franck, Harold M. Gambrel, W. L. Gard, 
Jerome H. Gilbert, Lucile Goodrich, Thelma 
H. Gracey, J. P. Craven, Marian H. Gray, Wan- 
da Hancock, Mrs. Leonard Hansen, Helen Har- 
land, Martha W. Harmon, Viola Harris, Flor- 
ence B. Harrison, John E. Harth, Winston L. 
Harwood, Walter E. Hauswald, Bernard Hay- 
ton, Rosalie B. Hayton, Juanita J. Heath, 
Ruth C. Herrin, Woodrow Hickman, Randall 
Highsmith, Imogene Hilliard, Harold Hillman, 
Gertrude Hoscheit, Virginia Hoskins, Greta 
Howse, J. Frank Hughey, Theo Hughey, Ross 
E. Hulmes, George H. Hurst, Mildred J. Hut- 
chens, Ardith V. Inman, Andrew Jackson, 
Lucile Jenks, Ada .J. Jones, Robbie Jones, 
Robert W. Jones, A. Edward Judd, Ruth Karl- 
son, Roland Keene, Elizabeth L. Kell, Sylvia 
R. Kersey, George F. Kindle, Anna D. L. 
Kirby, Audrey M. Kiser, George H. Lambie, 
Nora Lampp, Jack Large, Herall C. Largent, 
Orrin M. Lashbrook, ‘Lola B. Lassiter, Ray- 
mond H. Lassiter, Bessie F. Lawrence, Sey- 
mour Levin, Charles L. Lewis, Harry V. Lewis, 
Zarold L. Lewis, Marie R. Liddy, Jewell E. 
Lockwood, James F. Major, Lulu Margetis, 
Lois J. Marshall, Ethel I. Martin, Elvera H. 
Martinson, Allan L. McCabe, Theodore McCul- 
lough, David L. McDonald, Madeline F. Mc- 
Donald, Don G. McNary, Florence McLaughlin, 
Kenneth W. McPeak, Robert H. McWherter, 
James A. Meldrum, Alice L. Mellentine, Gilbert 
W. Memmen, Angeline Menietto, Ewald R. 
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watel 
your gitls aud boys 
wake friends with a 


BBelolaaleli. ¢-s— 


= Pola alatcla' 


| Pitot ifolar-ia's 


See how they respond to definitions they can understand... a 


pronunciation key they can use. . 


help with reading, writing, 


spelling, speaking that works for them. 


Beginning Dictionary (Grs. 4-5) « Junior Dictionary (Grs. 5-8) - High School Dictionary 


—etehe wm 2° ts 1 et AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 


Metzger, Frank O. Miller, Edna H. Morgan, 
Ted Morgan, Herbert Mundell, Kenneth Mur- 
phy, Walter E. Nelson, Kenneth E. Pearson, 
Helen M. Peifer, “Isabelle Perona, Anna E. 
Petersen, Emely M. Petersen, H. Lucille Peter- 
son, Marjorie E. Peterson, Marie K. Peterson, 
Mildred L. Peterson, Samuel J. Petrie, Edward 
J. Pitlik, Mary A. Prindle, Audrey Purcell, 
Claudia Purnell, Hazel Quinn, Carrie L. Randall, 
Elden L. Rhode, Louise Rio, Freda Robinson, 
Marcella T. Rochfort, Margaret E. Roderick, 
Daniel Rohan, Amy K, Rollo, Bernice Roth, 
Ralph R. Rowe, Willard C. Rubendall, Alan M. 
Rumley, Arnold W. Salisbury, Roland Sanders, 
Glenn N. Sappington, Caroline D. Schick, Mabel 
Schoenke, Marguerite T. Schormann, Victor 
Schormann, Viola Seebach, Reuben A. Sege- 
barth, April E. Sellers, Phillip F. Seward, Ver- 
roliton C. Shaul, Albert D. Shepherd, Doris P. 
Shepherd, Roy E. Sheppard, Raymond K. 
Shirk, Ruth Shock, Karl Siewers, Nellie Sim- 
mons, Delbert 8S. Sinclair, Dwain E. Small, 
Albert Smerz, Edna M. Smith, Katherine E. 
Smith, Audrey D. Soli, Irene M. Spensley, Alvin 
L. Spries, Ruth Stapleton, Louis E. Starke, M. 
Irene Steiner, Velma M. Stevenson, Melvin C. 
Swiedarke, Laura C. Tate, Myron R. Tedrick, 


“Sometimes I wish we didn’t have 
such a rich cultural heritage. 
It fills up too many textbooks.” 


Datlas 2 


Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N. Jd. 


Shaw Terwilliger, Beulah 8S. Thorne, Henry F. 
Tobler, Jr., Esther T. Turley, Ralph W. Twen- 
hafel, Lorraine B. Umbdenstock, Mildred Vi- 
ands, Milda N. Vogtmann, Mary F. Walden, 
William Walker, Ralph Warren, Margaretta 
Weingartner, Roy K. Weinshinskey, J. William 
Wheatley, Ada White, Etha L. Whitenack, 
Stanley E. Whitley, Dorothae C. Wiedling, 
Thelma C. Wilkinson, James L. Williams, 
Nathan Bernard Winter, Paul G. Witte, Viola 
Wright, James O. Yeazel, Laura C. Zaucha 
INDIANA—Richard L. Abney, Willard B. 
Addison, Alvin W. Ahrens, A. F. Allen, Inge 
Bailin, Woodrow E. Baker, Jane Baldwin, 
Susan Baldwin, James P. Belden, Marjorie E. 
Bell, William Litzegaio, Grace Bridges, Bon- 
nie M. Bryant, Elizabeth Calhoun, Harriet L. 
Campbell, E. Marie Chadwick, Edna G. Ches- 
ter, Lex V. Combs, John E. Cooper, Robert G. 
Cowan, Christine Dalton, Byron E. Downey, 
Winifred C. Edwards, Lawrence J. Endress, 
Betty J. Engleman, Helen T. Ernstes, Roger 
E. Favorite, Madison H. Finchum, Marion E. 
Fine, Frank A. Firmani, Lillian Fisher, Alice 
A. Fox. Noble I. Frederick, Max P. Gabbert, 
Trent Gipson, Robert F. Gladden, Robert E. 
Gotta, Margaret P. Greene, Mabel Greenwalt, 
Donald W. Hansell, C. M. Harris, Mary G. 
Hatt, Paul R. Hardesty, Kenneth A. Hayes, 
Bessie Helmbock, Ila Horn, Alex Jardine, 
John J. Johnson, Walter Johnson, Jr., Mary 
E. Kendall, Gertrude A. Kline, Kermit: Leinin- 
ger, Ronald K. Lewton, Grace R. Lioyd, 
Gladys Martin, George McIntire, Elsie A. Mc- 
Keehan, Lawrence McKinney, Opal McKray, 
Mary L. McLane, Jay L. Mertz, Anne Meyer, 
Mary M. Miller, Robert E. Miller, Georgia 
Milligan, Donald F. Minster, Dennis H. Muir, 
Esther Munger, Clarence J. Murray, Marcel- 
line F. Myers, Mary L. Myers, Robert Need- 
ham, Ival F. Newhard, Roger C. Niemeyer, 
Robert J. Ort, Ray A. Owen, Thomas J. Patty, 
Bessie M. Perkey, Lela Plant, Joseph H. 
Plasket, Harold E. Radatz, Sharon Reinhard, 
Dorothy 8. Riordan, Paul H. Ritterskamp, 
Myrtle M. Rodden, William R. Roderick, 
Vivian I. Roe, Russell W. .Pothermel, Elsie 
F. St. John, Dorothy V. Sams, Harold O. 
Sarber, Galen B. Sargent, Glendale O. Scott, 
Robert O. Seeman, John E. Shaw, Dorothy V. 
Smith, Burton Stephan, Donald C. Stone, 
Grant Stratton, Vivian Summeier, O. M. 
Swihart, Anna L. Tanselle, Aida R. Toffolo, 
Vera Ventura, Janet Warren, Louise Warren, 
Seral I. Warren, Dorothy Weaver, Mary C. 
Weist, Donald 8. Wells, Vernon E. Werking, 
Donald Whitmer, Jr., Marie E. Williams, Leon 
V.. Wynsberghe 
IOWA—Philip E. Ballou, Jack H. Borg, 
Roberta J. Brewer, Raymond E. Byers, Arnold 
M. Christ, Howard T. Cox, Winona M. Davis, 


(Continued on page 462) 
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Luther, Esther C. Luthi, Annabelle Lyke, tuck, Doris E. A. Wing, Reginald R. Reed ian, F. Roy Carlson, Alice M. Carson, Arnold 
Harvey D. Martin, Virginia Meskel, Owen L. MARYLAND—Pauline E. Abeyounis, Jack- P. Checchi, Wilson C. Colvin, Joseph T. Con- 
Olson, Don H. Otto, Arvil C. Parks, Ruth M. son M. Anderson, Grover L. Angel, Mildred L. nolly, Maria H. Crombie, F. Eleanor Elliott, 
B. Ridenour, Edna Schutt, Laura P. Stecher, Anglin, Helen N. Beckenbaugh, Dora G. Henry A. Frank, Ella M. Gay, Frederick L. 
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KANSAS—Agneta Allen, Anne M. Andrews, Pete H. Gouldman, Frances M. Hanson, Frenis Lester C. Mills, George N. Moore, Mary J. 
Leo E. Anschutz, Effie Brown, Charles E. W. Hoffman, Theresa Cc. Howard, David S. Moriarty, Salvatore Piccolo, Loretta W. Quin- 
Bryan, Jane M. Carroll, Ray O. Christine, Jenkins, Dora F. Kennedy, Robert E. Kinsley, lan, Charles O. Richter, Virginia K. Ridlon, 
Margaret M. Cochrun, Etta M. Conrad, Mau- A. Lee Martin, Stanley J. McFarland, Mar- Joseph N. Rodeheaver, Stacia Rusomani, Wil- 
rice E. Cook, Winton L. Crown, Elizabeth C. garet E. Mitchell, Mary W. Nooney, Harold liam Sanders, Marie Semekis, Mary A. Shea, 
Decker, Sybil V. Fisher, Herbert H. Frazier, 2. Packard, Charles C. Parker, Audrey E. Mary E. V. Shea, Doris M. Sprague, John J. 
Harold Aldean Glimpse, Kenneth R. Glimpse, Pressler, Josephine ‘D. Ramsey, Margaret M. Staples, Richard A. Talbot, M. Christine Val- 
Olive Grundy, Ralph W. Haynes, Chester J. Scalf, Kathryn A. Speicher, Mary L. Stephens,  ario, George D. Willett, Jr., Elliot T. Wilson 
Heidmann, Orval E. Hemphill, Dorothy Hen- MICHIGAN—Ben F. Ahlschwede, Marilyn 
kle, Roy J. Hollembeak, Mildred Ingram, E. Anderson, Sigfrid E. Anderson, William L. 
Andrew J. Kellogg, John A. King, Mrs. John Austin, Donald C. Baldwin, Gwendolyn Bell, 
A. King, Luther Kiser, Barbara Kitts, Berta a Geraldine E. Bennett, Charlotte Bergson, Anna 
Adele Kline, Irene Lloyd, Genevieve Mailler, - Sorert Cc. Betts, Carl Bittner, Robert L. Blue, Lin- 
Stanley L. Malcolm, Julia McDonald, Mar- : powT ' : ford Bond, Alice M. Bottum, Dorothy Bradish, 
guerite Minnich, Alice Parker, Marsena_Petti- yp uti A. J. Brendel, Josephine Brokaw, Willow M. 
john, Bob Phillips, Wilmer R. Piper, Harold 2 ae Commitee Brown, James Buckenberger, Mrs. Dan L. 
c. Pitts, R. H. Pool, Lila Reifel, Ervin H. y v | THE FRIDAY sprech Cont Bulkin, Barbara J. Burmeister, Harry R. 
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Eileen M. Vodrey, Martha Walden, I. Muriel MORNING {REGISTERS Gerald E. Elston, Ally O. Ensign, Gerald 
Walker, Alice J. Worthington, August C. re he D Erspamer, Margaret J. Freeman, Kathryn 

mke ; 3 Due WE Fryman, John B. Garber, Earl T. Gibson, Jr., 

KENTUCKY—Edgar Baker, Don C. Bale, Alta N. Gillett, Elizabeth Gimesky, Alvena L. 
Richard L. Gentry, Donovan Hill, Ruth Howe, Good, George Gouth, Pauline Greer, William 
Janie Kiger, Margaret Kiger, Clyde T. Las- - \) N. Hagans, W. Albert Hakala, Oral R. Hall, 
siter, Robert R. Martin, Fred Maynard, For- Vida A. Harper, Vera Harshbarger, Charles- 
rest. C. Pogue, Audrey Renfro, Ruth Ruter, ton A. Hawkins, Otto John Helweg, Earl Hil- 
Ruadelle Van Norte, Gladys E. Wyatt liard, Dorothy Hitsman, Mary 8S. Howard, 

LOUISIANA—Velma W. Adams, Lois J. Richard F. Huizenga, Hilda Humphreys, Bogle 
Allen, Dorothy H. Andrews, J. E. Baker, ~ P. Jackson, Dorothy C. Jennings, Winifred M. 
Louis Bartus, Calvin C. Bennett, Evesta >a : id Jillson, Harlan Johnson, Bertha M. Jones, 
L. Brumfield, Fannie P. Colquitt, Lona ¢ - Mary L. Jones, Kathleen L. Jose, Walter §S. 
R. Colquitt, Robbie R. Crane, Pearl Dalton, » Kazlusky, Walter E. Kendall, Josephine M. 
Rosa M. Des Ormeaux, Eva K. Doty, Alvin C. ; LAF Klempnow, Edward J. Kuhn, Diana Lance, 
Dowden, W. T. Gerald, B. L. Grigg, Nellie M. Marion D. Leach, Eula O. Leonard, William R. 
Hearn, Mrs. Irve Hendrix, Pg G. Hulsey, 3 ‘ Leslie, Marian R. Lindemulder, Paul A. Lov- 
Jerry B. Kelley, R. V. Kerr, J. R. Lee, Eula B. J “ chuk, Douglas B. Lund, Margaret Matteson, 
Mitchell, Merrill 8S. Nicklas, H. D. Packard, Si J Jessie T. McCathern, Leonora McGavock, Don- 
R. Sam Papa, Nellie V. Pesano, Lynn L. tke . ald McMillan, Ismay McNaughton, Robert W. 
Reeves, John P. Renfro, William M. Rigdon, McPhilimy, Casmer Miller, Charlotte M. Mil- 
James H. Roach, Herbert Seal, May B. Sentell, ler, Kenneth T. Miyoshi, Carl W. Mortland, 
Nava J. Short, Clyde H. Smith, Grady Stewart, Florence B. Mortimer, Helen W. O'Neal, 
Jewel M. Sumner, Eliza Travis, Dorothy George A. Orr, William J. Parfitt, Anne B. 
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Parks, Ellis G. Parrish, Hla M. Pfeifie, Mar- 
garet H. Phail, Patricia A. Phemister, Wil- 
liam A. Poppink, William Puckelwartz, Leo 
Quaine, H. Jane Rae, Graham M. Rankin, 
Rita Redmond, Ervin E. Reed, Alice H. 
Remer, Paul F. Rhodes, Christine C. Riesy, 
Grace B. Rinehart, Kathleen Rock, Merlin D. 
Roe, Ruth L. Ruder, Carmille H. Rush, Mary 
Sadoway, Leonard F. Sain, Patricia St. Clair, 
Lucille St. Croix, Marvin E. Sands, Dorothy 
L. Seott, Hester E. Scott, Ruth M. Seadle, 
Roger C Seager, Kingsley G. Sears, Jr., Pris- 
ciJa Seward, Anna Shock, Carl M. Slick, 
Elizabeth T. Smith, Max 8S. Smith, Fred W. 
Stacks, Elizabeth Stearns, Emily C. Stewart, 
Letah Stewart, Zae Stineman, Eva Studley, 
Hilda M. Thiele, Lois B. Thompson, Minnie 
K. Thorpe, Jack H. Trudgeon, James E. Van- 
derwall, C. Nelson Van Liere, M. B. Vorce, 
Hazel A. Wakefield, Robert A. Walker, James 
W. Walton, Cleo J. Watson, Richard C. 
Weaver, Reland M. Weeks, Dorothea E. Welch, 
Norine L. Whipple, Alton R. Wight, Doris 
Wight, Phyllis Wilson, Laura Wingertszahn, 
Annetta Wonnberger, Edward Zbiciak, Milton 
H. Zoschke 

MINNESOTA—Carol G. Andersen, Ethel J. 
Anderson, Nellie G. Berg, Robert H. Bruns, 
Mildred Ekeberg, Vernon E. Grinde, Yvonne 
E. Hansen, Maynard F. Harms, Ione Haverly, 
Duane M. Heaner, Leroy D. Holden, Shelda A. 
Jacobson, Carroll D. Kramer, L. Edmond 
Leipold, Jr., Sarah J. Lemke, F. Douglas Mac- 
Martin, Arlene Matson, Allen E. Moline, L. E. 
Mortensen, Allen D. Page, Reuben R. Poston, 
Alyce ,L. Purdham, Bessie M. Rasmussen, 
Ruth Rasmussen, Lucille D. Rosenow, Helen 
R. Schroeder, Margaret Schummers, J. ; 
Simcox, Mildred Sparby, Jane D. Strebel, 
James H. Sweeney, Oskar B. Teisberg, Inez 


W. Thorsen 
MISSISSIPPI—Annie M. Muse, Eupal Thorn- 


berry 

MISSOURI—A. M. Alexander, Beulah Altis, 
Norma E. Anderson, Ralph R. Armistead, 
Phillip E. Banks, Lola A. Barnes, Russell R. 
Bastian, Jane M. Bernard, Milton W. Bier- 
baum, Margaret Billingham, Roberta Bon- 
newitz, Mark A. Boyer, Henry R. Bredenkamp, 
Lloyd P. Bretch, Jr., William J. Brinkmeier, 
Robert L. Brooks, Claude Brown, Everett W. 
Brown, Mathilda B. Brown, Walter C. Brown, 
Dorotha M. Buthe, Marjorie G. Byrd, Marjorie 
Carpenter, Ellen F. Chamberlain, O. J. Chaney, 
Ted M. Chittwood, William Christian, Isavelle 
J. Church, Irma L. Clark, Domenic Colom- 
batto, Jr., Lillian A. Daloisio, Selma A. Dan- 
user, Wray Darr, John W. David, Don C, 
Davis, Milton J. Day, Harold E, Deiker, May 
Devereux, Wilbert E. Diel, Joan Doherty, Jean 
E. Eaker, Marjorie T. Edwards, Jessie B. 
Elliff, Mattie M. Elmore, Jane M. Elzea, 
Vivian G. Ensley, Frances C. Estes, Kenneth 
Vv. Fast, Royale E. Flanakin, Robert W. 
Forbes, Charley W. Frazier, Hazel R. Frazier, 
Virginia Frieze, Estle Funkhouser, Laurence 
J. Fuqua, Salvatore S. Gallo, Sr., Charles E. 
Garner, Elsie Garrett, Janet Gerken, Robert 
S. Gilchrist, Irene McC. Gill, James B. Gill, 
Grace L. Gilliam, Howell B. Goins, John J 
Goodwin, Evelyn irave, Thelma R. Gray, 
Anita G. Griffin, Bette Gudermuth, Charlotte 
Harrigan, Clyde F. Hastings, James A. Haz- 
lett, Arline Hardy, Forrest W. Harrison, 
Sarah B. Harrison, Harry F. Hartwig, Ruby 
O. Hay, Floyd 8. Heffley, George D. Heltzell, 
Isabel Hiltbrunner, James J. Hines, Lenore B. 
Hitt, Alice Hoeltgen, Fay Hubbard, Heber U. 
Hunt, Eleanor R. Johnson, Wilma Johnson, 
Kenneth L. Johnston, Mildred V. Jones, Vir- 
ginia Jones, Anna Kabler, Edna Kaler, Irma 
G. Keyes, O. M. Kimbrough, Elois R. Kirby, 
Beulah G. Kirksey, Lloyd H. Kistner, Emma 
Krumsiek, Ruth P. Lance, Howard A. Latta, 
Vernon B. Laval, Evrard Leek, Gertrude 
Lindsey, Roy F. Litle, Josephine Long, Mary 
D. Long, Howard Maddux, Richard L. Mad- 
dox, Thelma M. Maddox, Milton D. Magen- 
heim, Mrs. John Makeever, Mrs. F. E. Mal- 
lory, C Benton Manley, Ralph L. Martin 
Emerson E. Matthews, Violet Mayhew, 
Ruth F. McClain, Leo D. McClard, Don- 
ald W. McCurdy, Earl R. McCurdy, Clar- 
ence QO. McDonald, Marjorie McGonigle, 
Dorothy McKinley, Margaret McQuinn, Rich- 
ard L. Meyer, Robert J. Meyers, Helen E. 
Miller, Charlotte W. Mittler, Maxine W. Nolt, 
Anna O’Brien, Lela K. O'Connor, Pattrie R. 
O'Keefe, Josephine B. Overton, B. Everett 
Owings, Dollye F. Panigot, Dorothy C. Patter- 
son, Mary A. Peter, Kenneth J. Peterson, 
Hope Prather, Alice Putnam, James Ream, 
Robert K. Renfrow, Ada Reynolds, Harriet 
Riutcel, Agnes C. Roberts, Emil H. Rohlfs, 
Grace H. Rohifs, Hilda Rumpf, Ida B. Rut- 
liff, Beverly J. Said, Carl R. Sartorius, Blanche 
Scott, Robert C. Schupp, Lettie L. Scott, Vir- 
ginia R. Shanight, Jane M. Simon, Mrs. Hugh 
Smith, Norma W. Smith, Walter Solovic, 
Wilson A. Spencer, Leonard A. Steger, Edith 
Stuart, Muriel C. Sullivan, Ethel D. Stafford, 
Harry Stroup, Everette L. Swan, John J. 
Sweeney, Hazel Sweeton, Mrs. Edwin Tacke, 
Virginia Tate, Ruth Taylor, Louise Tompkins, 
J. Glen Travis, Julia. E. V. Trousdale, Wilma 
M. Turk, George H. Vancil, Opal Vancil, Marie 
K. Waldron, Nancy E. Wandling, W. J. War- 
ford, Arthur E. Wehmeier, Kellogg A. Wells, 
Nellie F. Wells, Jessie B. Wescoat, Elizabeth 
M. White, John R. Wilhite, Doris E. Wolff, 
Irene H. Woodress, Evan L. Wright, Mary 
Zimmerman 

MONTANA—Helen L. Arildson, Root H. 
Berge, Lloyd V. Bergstrom, Bess C. Bridges, 
Dorothy Cole, Emma H. Dawson, Raymond J. 
Endres, Ralph 8. Eudaily, Shirley D. Fijeld, 
Marie A. Fraser, Delbert M. Hartwick, Jack 
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B. Hitchcock, Opal Holm, Mabel Huether, 
Viola Kleindienst, James L. Mason, Margaret 
K. Miller, Thomas E. Moriarty, Charles B. 
Price, Mildred Priest, Margaret H. Reynolds, 
Frederick P. Siebert, N. Lawrence Simonson, 
Mes gr ty Simison, Edward T. Sommerfeld, Wil- 
la QO. Stibal, Helen M. Struckman, Donald 
L. Walters, me Wolpert 

NEBRASKA—Louise Blomenkamp, Bertha 
Buckner, Marion E. Childress, Mrs. Henry M. 
Cox, Wanda V. Crawmer, Donald L. Deselms, 
Mary A. Engles, John 8. Favors, Josephine 
Cc. Grosvenor, Bessie V. Hoff, Marion Holt, 
Robert L. Johnson, Mildred Lang, Tillie Lar- 
sen, Mabel B. Lewis, Helen C. Mader, Roy 
W. Mayer, Gladys M. McPheron, Geraldine 
BE. Mohr, May J. Powell, Betty Saunders, 
Hazel G. Scott, Helen Shaw, Lydia 8. Weber, 
Elsie E. Weidner 

NEVADA—Jean W. Beale, Monty F. Boland, 
Genevieve J. Jones, John H. Marean, John M. 
Polish, Genevieve M. Powers, Jack B. Selbig 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—William Beauregard, 
Paul E. Bridges, Dorothy Covieo, Donald E. 
Fletcher, Jr., Freda Hastings, Arlington W. 
Hutchins, Eleanor C. Parker, Damon Russell, 
William A. Varkas, Priscilla Wilbur 

NEW JERSEY—Thomas Ackershoek, Kath- 
erine R. Allen, Charles Michael Alu, Helen I. 
Anderson, Rita P. Bake, Joseph J. Barile, 
Ann D. Barnes, Evelyn K. Behrens, Jack J. 
Bertolino, Mary C. Brown, Herman Brunn, 
Walter Chersack, Orlando R. Costello, Gwen- 
dolyn Crane, Margaret Crispin, Ann Dolan, 
Marion R. Dousa, Edward L. Fandt, Tina 
Federico, Vincent C. Finelli, Richard J. 
Fischer, Shirley A. Foley, Louis H. Frolich, Jr., 
Anthony Gannone, Jr., Aaron Halpern, Mae T. 
Hansen, Mrs. Marion W. Hawkins, Jane A. 
Hendricks, Anne Henrikson, Wilbur Hibbard, 
Ione Hoffman, Pauline Hooper, Edna D. 
Huber, Samuel G. Jarkesy, Melvin W. Jones, 
Henry Kauffman, Mary W. Keele, John J. 
Kerrigan, Katherine Kinney, Frances Kras- 
nansky, Regina G. Krasnansky, John Kurow- 
ski, Michael Labuda, John R. Lewis, Thelma 
8. Lewis, Grace Libourel, Anna B. Loveland, 
Verle MacCulloch, Malcolm B. Macewan, 
Anna C. Magaw, Edward Mather, Alice M 
Meeker, Alfred J. Moreland, Alberta V. Mount, 
Feore C. Orecchio, Jr., Alexander Pustai, 
Myrtle E. Reardon, Harold B. Shill, Hirsch 
L. Silverman, Belle M. Smith, Verna Smith, 
June Snyder; Charles Sugerman, Elsie R. 
Tarpine, Allan Tomlinson, Grace Wagner, 
George W. Watson, Eleanor J. Weeks, Albert 
W. Weiss, Kenneth B. White, Florence Widu- 
tis, Barbara J. Woods 

NEW MEXICO—-John Aragon, Gene Ash- 
more, Evalyn Blackman, Charles W. Briggs, 
Esther Briggs, Lula M. Cook, Edsel L. Cur- 
nutt, Frances Dolmith, Louise Hensley, Fayna 
Jackson, Edna E. Jacebs, Dorothy Ligon, 
Jose M. Romero, Mary Stapleton, Thelma 
Thalman, Mary A. Thatcher, Mable S. Ware, 
Riley C. Ware, Clarissa Webber 

NEW YORK—Esther L. Aldridge, David P. 
Anderson, Enid Armstrong, Helen Arthur, 
Robert 8S. Bailey, L. William Banner, Dwight 
E. Beecher, Mary Biondolillo, Barbara Blair, 
Beverly Y. Bollard, Dorthy Bouee, Clara M. 
Brawn, Edith T. Brawn, Alice C. Brown, Vida 
S. Button, Nedra 8S. Callard, Emelie F. Car- 
roll, Robert P. Chast, Helen D. Childs, David 
L. Clark, W. Wallace. Clarke, Heloise M. 
Cohen, Anna M. Conroy, Mary F. Costello, 
Ellen Creegan, Lawrence A. Cremin, Clayton 
H. Davies, Jr., Jeanne 8. Delaporte, Ernesta 
Delprince, Erwin Dingman, Frank J. Dressler, 
Jr., Mary Catherine Durkee, Alfred G. Dyer, 
Parmer L. Ewing, Ellen Finch, Ellen Fine, 
Lino C. Fiori, Thomas A. Flannery, Mary I. 
Fletcher, Dora P. Floyd, Lena 8. Fowler, 
Esther Galusha, Eleanor R. Gleason, Robert 
H. Good, Helen P. Goodell, Harold J. Good- 
ness, Dorothy L. Griswold, Marian O. Hanifin, 
Margaret A. Hanley, Alice H. Hanson, John 
W. Harrold, Dorothy Hassert, Brenda O. 
Hotaling, Herbert R. Jensen, Alfred S. Johns, 
Charles B. Johnson, William Kasius, Carl H. 
Kieper, Luther H. Kirsch, R. Pratt Krull, Jr., 
James M. Lanz, Erma B. Larson, Gerald B. 
Leighbody, Alan L. Lewis, Thomas A. Liddle, 
Margaret A. Magill, Joseph Manch, Helen 
Mandigo, Joseph J. Mazan, Joseph U. Mc- 
Grath, Richard G. McManus, Nelson M. Mer- 
cer, Mildred E. Meyer, William H. Milliken, 
Jr., Francis M. Minella, C. Merrill Murray, 
Genevieve 8. Naylor, Bart E. O’Brien, Mary 
E. O'Neil, Wallace D. Ormsby, John E. Owens, 
Isabel M. Paddock, Fred B. Painter, Dorothy 
J. Parks, Francis Patnode, Robert P. Pen- 
rose, Clara V. Petersen, Gertrude A. Philipp, 
Ralph J. Pombrio, Richard L. Rapp, Ann Rau, 
Ronald M. Reuss, Genevieve D. Ringrose, 
Elsie Robinson, Bernard J. Rodney, -Lawrence 
T. Root, Shirley J. Rummel, Donald R. Ruscoe, 
Norton W. Ruth, M. Margaret Ryan, Anthony 
A. Schepsis, Grace Schermerhorn, Richard B. 
Schleyer, A. L. Sebaly, Richard F. Shepard, 
Ruth Stickney, Kenneth 8. Terry, Virginia G. 
Thornton, Edwin R. Tillapaugh, James A. 
Todd, Edith Tolsma, Eleanor B. Torrey, 
Cristina C. Truell, Fred A. Tuthill, Jr., Grace 
K. Upstyle, Mark C. Wanich, Jr., Elizabeth J. 
Ward, Bernard F. Welch, Walter B. Weyant, 
Martha W. Winter, Esther W. Wygant. 

NORTH CAROLINA-—-May Adams, Alice C. 
Averitt, Ronald D. Berry, Carolyn 8. Bias, 
Edna 8. Bivens, Mary G. Bloodworth, A. R. 
Bowe, Geneva J. Bowe, William P. Branch, 
Ezra A. Bridges, Moses Bridges, Ruby R. 
Brown, Mary P. Browne, Mary F. Bunch, Mrs. 
F. E. Bunn, Samuel Eugene Burford, Evelyn 
8S. Burnette, Hilda T. Carswell, Christina 
Christian, William R. Collins, Edgar B. 
Comer, Mary E. W. Cook, Anna M. Cooke, 
Mary A. Cromartie, Olive I. Davis, Oliver J. 


BUILDING A 
UNITED STATES 
OF EUROPE 


A new unit 1 
oquipiete especially 


e use— 
it federal vernment 


unit 
is study 


it 
covers its origins, relationship to oar 


own federal structure, its institutions 
and its accomplishments. 

THIS UNIT INCLUDES: 

@ 1 35 mm full-color filmstrip* 


uw be returned after use) 
el — record, 10 minutes 


@ 20 Illustrated study manuals (or 
amount as ordered per student) 

@ 2 Full-color wall maps: political and 
economic 39” x 45” and 29” x 31%” 


@ 20 Student work maps (or amount 
as ordered) 


@ 1 Facts and Figures pamphlet 
@ 1 Teacher’s Guide 
Complete Unit: $1.00 
* (If desired, filmstrip may be pur- 
chased and retained for an addi- 
tional $1.25) 


taformation Service 
European Community for Coal and Stee 
220 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Enclosed find § for ‘ 
units at $1.00 ea. (this includes use of 
filmstrip to be returned after use), and 


study manuals and workmaps. 


Also send me filmstrips at $1.25 
2. for my permanent use. 


READING SKILLS at 14 THE COST 
— WITH THE 
AVR RATEOMETER 
reading accelerator $35 
Simple . . Effective . . Durable 
evi eides's750 AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 


531 S$. Plymouth Ct. Dept. N610 Chicago 5 


eS 
oe Rees 


VOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Almost 2000 authors—most of them new—have had 
their books published, promoted and distributed 
through our unique plan. No matter what type of 
book you've written—fiction, poetry, biography, 
feligious — we can help you. Send for our free 
illustrated brochure, “We Can Publish Your Book"’. 


EXPOSITION PRESS | Dept. N-62 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
IN CALIFORNIA: 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 46 


TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


Learn how we can publish, promote and distribute 
your book. All subjects considered. New authors 
welcomed. Write today for Booklet N. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 
In Calif., Equitable Building, Hollywood F 
In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W. 


FREE 


Booklet on 


if you are the talented author 
of an unpubli: monuscript, 
let us help you gain the recogni- 
9 you deserve. We a - 
iehi ish your BOOK—we wi it, 
Publishing design, print, promote, odver- 
Your Book tise and sell it! Low subsidies, 

good royalties. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, DEPT. NE10 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, 200 VARICK ST. N. Y. 36 


MORE FUN for Children 
LESS MESS for Teacher 


= 
i 


» 





(New NEA Life Members, cont.) 
Davis, Susie M. Dixon, Annie C. Drummond, 
Mrs. Walter J. Gulledge, Marguerite A. Daniel, 
Elliott F. Duncan, Louise Dowtin, Eleanor 
Easley, Lillian A. Edwards, Leola B. Flan- 
nery, C. H. Fries, Jr., Carrie Fuller, Lyda 8. 
Galbraith, Tommie M. Gaylord, Herbert Gid- 
ney, Roderick B. Griffin, Myrtle Marie Haig- 
wood, Ella U. Hall, O. Vergil Harrell, Adam 
A. Haynes, Gray Hodges, Laura L. Hooper, 
Annie L. Hopper, W. A. Hull, Lioyd 8. Isaacs, 
Bessie I. Johnson, Gordon G. Johnson, Bertha 
P. Jones, Norwood E. Jones, William M. Jones, 
Gertrude King, Harest E. King, Hattie L. 
Lane, Juanita M. Logan, Ruth E. Martin, 
Ann L. Masemore, Bessie Massingill, Charles 
W. McCrary, Lillie F. McDaniel, Mary R. 
McGinnis, George M. McGuire, C. O. McLamb, 
Cornelia McLaughlin, Alice P. McLeod, Frank 
D. McLeod, Mildred T. Miller, Evelyn Mitchell, 
Iantha W. Mitchell, H. D. Moretz, Boyce M. 
Morrison, Mary O. W. Morrison, Harvey R. 
Newlin, Joseph C. Newsome, Ruth Nickolous, 
Ernest R. Parker, Lois B. Pass, Mildred Pate, 
David H. Petree, Jamés O. Powers, Lane R. 
Presley, Lacy Presnell, Jr., Ruth R. Pretlow, 
Jacob C. Raburn, Jr., Daphne A. Rees, A. B. 
Reynolds, Sarah Richardson, Clyde P. Rich- 
man, Lester R. Ridenhour, Sue T. Rouse, 
Doris James Sensabaugh, Ann V. Sherwood, 
Mrs. Thomas S. Shutt, Thomas 8. Shutt, Bessie 
M. Simpson, Ellen T. Sisk, E. S. Smallwood, 
Fred A. Smith, Mary T. Smith, James E. 
Spangler, Annette B. Speight, Robert E. 
Spencer, Samuel B. Spencer, Ethel M. Stan- 
field, Margaret M. Stevens, Della J. Tipton, 
James A. Vinci, Lila R. Warren, Constance 
West, Ruby R. West, Rozelle R. Wicks, Wil- 
liam B. Wilder, Archie O. Wiley, A. Christine 
Cc. Wilson, Ruth L. Woodson, Sarah Yoder 

NORTH DAKOTA—Olga Adolph, Daniel 
Bartko, Dean Bartle,” Margaret M. Bettschen, 
Alvern Bijerke, Antonia K. Burchill, Clara 
Egge, Mary A. Kennelly, Levi N. Larsen, 
Charles J. Metzroth, Ruth C. Oleson, James 
Randall, Thomas R. Workman 
OHIO—Shirley K. Abrams, Mary J. Adams, 
Edythe Anderson, Gertrude C. Arnett, Mar- 
guerite Aughe, Martha E. Bair, Carol A. 
Baker, Elizabeth Baker, Ruth Barr, Robert 
Becker, John P. Bell, Flora Benson, William 
W. Blake, Fred W. Bridgeman, Jr., Elsie R. 
Brown, Lois J. Brown, Herman V. Bryant, 
Roberta P. Buchs, Harold W. Burdsall, Sr., 
Esther Burkett, Charles W. Campbell, Douglas 
A. Campbell, Marjorie Carpenter, H. W. Carr, 
Leonore T. Casey, Della Clary, Josephine Cody, 
Raymond M. Cole, Elizabeth U. Coleman, 
Claude V. Courter, Lois J. Cronebaugh, Pa- 
tricia L. Crow, Warren G. Cutts, Jr., Ronald 
oO. Daly, W. G. Davis, Minnie P. Decker, 
Orville Decker, Vera C. Dillard, Thomas H. 
Dixon, Geneva C. Douglas, Lloyd W. Dull, 
Hazel Elder, Bernice Ellswick, A. H. Emery, 
L. W. Ensign, Elizabeth H. Ensley, Eugene 
A. Ensman, Marie D. Ersig, Mildred M. Far- 
son, Kathlyn 8S. Fetters, Robert B. French, 
Carl E. Gajus, Woodrow W. Gephart, Dorothy 
Gerard, Robert Gerstenschlager, Juanita Gib- 
son, Eleanor J. Graham, Robert J. Gray, 
Josephine E. Groff, Miriam E. Grubb, Hans 
Hafer, Lawrence C. Hale, Merrill D. Hall, 
Willa S. Hansen, Rae J. Harper, Loretta FE. 
Hartzel, Zula M. Harvey, Helen Hasecoster, 
Helen R. Haynes, David V. Hessong, Mae 
Brady Heyman, Gertrude B. Higby, Ernest 
Hill, Jr., Elizabeth L. Hoffman, Mildred Hoff- 
man, Glenn L. Hook, Robert M. Hoover, 
Joseph H. Horton, James F. Howe, Richard 
Hunter, D. L. Jackson, Robert E. Jackson, F. 
Rudolph Jacobs, Sanford F. Jameson, Mar- 
garet A. Joles, Warren Jones, Edith F. Joss, 
Veto Julian, Donald E. Kessler, Elizabeth C. 
Keyes, Eugene Kramer, Marion 8. Kirkhart, 
Betty Legreid, Eva T. Leiendecker, Sara May 
Loomis, Betty A. Lux, Daniel L. Lynn, Evelyn 
M. MacPherson, Alma Martin, Carl W. Martin, 
Samuel E. Martin, Forrest Mason, May H. 
Matthews, Stacy McCoy, William J. McCray, 
Earl A. McGovern, Marjorie McKinney, Wil- 
liam N. McPherson, Nell T. McVicker, Ralph 
Meece, Helen E. Miller, Lucile Mitchell, Doris 
Morgan, Robert L. Myers, Eugene Myslenski, 
Leslie B. Nash, Mary E. Neer, Gladys D. Nor- 
ris, Lorena M. O’Donnell, David A. O'Dowd, 
Anderson BD. Owens, Jr., Caroline Pahl, Anna 
I. Parker, Alice Peck, Elizabeth 8S. Pence, 
Mary Peoples, Gwendolyn E. Phillips, Jean 
Phillips, Lucile Philpott, Mario R. Piastrelli, 
G. L. Rader, Carolyn A. Rasmus, Clara §. 
Reeves, Elizabeth Ressinger, Jerry L. Rice, 
Margaret C. Riley, Candida P. Rinaldi, Mary 
Rinderly, June M. Roesinger, Alma E. Rouse, 
Frank E. Samuel, Edwin H. Sauer, Myron 
Sawchak, John E. Scharf, Alice Schmelter, 
Beatrice Schwart, Peggy 8. Scruggs, Homer 
Secrist, Marlene M. Selepchak, Mildred C. 
Skean, Thelma Smith, Eugene W. Snyder, 
Vera Somers, D. B. Squibb, John P. Stark, 
Dorothea A. Stewart, Harold E. Stout, Martha 
M. Stout, Margaret R. Taylor, Florence G. 
Thompson, Elizabeth E. Thornburg, Iris E. 
Thorne, Alice Thurman, Leo P. Traen, Sallie 
M. Trent, Bertha Uncapher, Dorothy Van 
Voorhis, Earl L. Van Why, Lou Venditti, 
Eleanor K. Vogel, U. Vincent Waggenspack, 
William <A. Wallace, Kenneth A. Watson, 
Milton R. Watson, W. E. Weagly, Alma Wer- 
ner, Lucille W. West, Beatrice H. Wilson, 
Kenneth P. Wilson, Mary L. Winegar, Eliza- 
beth Withrow, Emma J. Wode, Esther Wol- 
stencroft, Anna M. Young 
OKLAHOMA—Viva D. Bailey, Opal W. 
Beck, Murray M. Blose, Glen D. Bowman, 
Irene B. Bryant, W. C. Burris, Charles E. 
Campbell, Floy J. Campbell, O. U. Campbell, 
Mrs. Tot Cannon, R. E. Carleton, Charles O. 
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Cavett, Elmer P. Cecil, Floy E. Cobb, Jack W. 
Coleman, Gus L. Conner, Florence Corley, 
Grace Cotter, Bobby G. Cox, Alma L. Davis, 
John G. Droll, Richard Duty, Alton M. Ellis, 
Flora Ellis, Inez C. Ellis, Mary B. Ellis, Mil- 
dred Feikes, Adeline Francis, Mamie L. Giles, 
Marvin G. Gilley, John H. Gorton, Alma Gripe, 
Earl W. Hamburger, Mable B. Hamburger, 
Cecil Harp, Ray E. Harrell, Olive Hinch, 
Mary Hogue, Charlotte M. Hubble, Lucille 
Hurd, Edward E. Jones, Lucille Jones, Clyde 
R. Kindell, Glenn King, Roy G. Kiser, Jr., 
Pearl I. Laxson, Eleanor M. B. Lewis, Jesse 
W. Martin, Carl McCafferty, Mary McCord, 
Alfred H. McDonald, Irma L. McCray, J. C. 
McCreight, Lennie N. McDonald, Bonnie L. Mc” 
Linn, Adella I. Moldrup, Gladys E. Nunn, 
Gladys L. Osborne, Walter Oswalt, Lynn 
Pettigrew, Lillian I. V. Pitcher, Paul W. Prior, 
Guy Robberson, James Roberts, Dave H. 
Roper, Hubert Sanders, Eva.Seigler, Melvin 
Self, Mary 8S. Silk, Ellen R. Smith, J. R. 
Spence, Harold E. Staten, Hazel N. Steward, 
Fred M. Thomason, Mae Belle Ward, Wilma 
Wahling, Robert O. Webb, Beth West, Wilma 
Wiley, O. L. Wilson, Ellen Williams, Mary 
Ann Wood, Milton C. Worley 
OREGON—Warren 8S. Adams, J. Clyde Akey, 
James L. Allen, Bertha Alm, Elsie J. Bailey, 
Lucille F. Bailey, N. A. Baker, Elaine E. 
Baltes, Ruth A. Barker, Vernon L. Barkhurst, 
A. L. Beck, Arleigh M. Berget, Jeanette 
Bisek, Christine M. Bown, Leo D. Bopyle, 
Donald R. Brand, Blanche Brown, M. S&S. 
Bryant, Cherie M. Buoy, Dale C. Burklund, 
Gladys G. Busch, Lula A. Cantrell, Alice V. 
Carison, Mildred R. Chase, Mary A. Choate, 
Elizabeth M. Clark, Evelyn E. Clark, Hugh 
F. Clark, Lewis E. Clark, Mildred H. Coiner, 
Charles K. Collins, Leatha S. Collinsworth, 
Jule F. Crume, Alice C. Davidson, Christobel 
Davidson, Benton R. Dailey, Lyle Dean, Gtiy 
Delamarter, Laura C. Denning, Tillie J. Dorf- 
fler, Bruce P. Eckman, Genevieve B. Embree, 
Margaret Evans, Ralph A. Farrow, Jr., y A 
Fisher, Harriett Foreman, George Oo. Forgard, 
Arthur Fowler, Marvel Frack, Oren Freerksen, 
Eleanor Furney, Verda J. Gay, Martin K. Gill, 
llah W. Goldsworthy, Edwin E. Goodling, E. 
Milton Grassell, Mildred Hall, Leonard A. 
Hammond, William F. Harcombe, N. Elizabeth 
Hardy, Maude L. Harlow, Wilbur Hawthorne, 
Adah L. Hays, Dorothy Heintzelman, John J 
Henick, Dorothy M. Hermens, Grace Herzberg, 
Daynise I. Holloway, J. Clyde Hopkins, Har- 
riet C. Houghton, Grace Howell, Mary B. 
Howell, Burton L. Huggett, Bernice Hughes, 
Bernice E. Johnson, Dorothy A. Johnson, 
Gwendolen Jones, Jean B. Jones, Dora L. 
Kaup, Alberta C. Kirkwood, Gaynelle 58S. 
Knapp, William A. Knouff, Norman E. Koch, 
Mary L. Krueger, Shirley E. Kurtz, William O. 
Kurtz, William M. Lampman, Manley J. 
Leggett, Odmund C. Lervik, Ione Macnamara, 
Betty I. Mahany, Georgia L. Martin, Vera E. 
Matthewman, Richard E. McIntyre, Lois N. 
McElveny, Kenneth Means, Lawrence A. Mil- 
ler, John W. Mitchell, Forrest R. Mulkins, 
Daisy F. Murphy, Valeria F. Newman, Lois 
S. Oelrichs, Ann M. Oliszewski, Betty Osgood, 
Anne W. Overman, Florence Payne, Everett 
D. Peery, Nestor O. Perala, Otto H. Petersen, 
Edna K. Platt, Eunice McG. Pope, Darrell E. 
Potter, June V. Potter, Mary W. Powell, Lois 
E. Pressler, Vera L. Price, Rex Putnam, 
Verna M. Reynolds, Eleonor Roberts, Thelma 
F. Romoren, Dale Russell, Betty E. Ryan, 
John G. Schaffer, Robert E. Schuberg, Ed- 
ward L. Sehorn,. Vera H. Sehorn, Jean C. 
Severeide, Grace K. Shelley, Jane G. Smith, 
Lila G. Smith, Wilma Spence, Vera A. Sprague, 
Ralph E. Stoffer, Leota B. Stone, Verna M. 
Sturdivant, Fred B. Sweeney, Linda A. Taylor, 
Verna M. Teleck, William B. Thompson, 
Stanley J. Tooke, Hester Turner, Lois H. 
Vanderpool, Amelia Van Wagoner, Kenneth 
L. Van Wagoner, Alice F. Voges, Celia 
Weaver, Harold Whitbeck, Helen E. Whit- 
comb, Robert J. White, Kenneth J. Williams, 


“The mushroom is easily identified by 
its resemblance to an atom-bomb cloud.” 


Richard V. Robert H. Woodroof, Ted 
Yerian 

PENNSYLVANIA—Andrew J. Adams, James 
H. Adams, Marion T. Adams, John Adamson, 
Leota M. Adrian, David H. Albertson, Esther 
S. Alderman, Marea B. Alexander, R. Lytle 
Alexander, Jane H. Allen, Eleanor H. Ammer- 
man, Edna C. Armstrong, Charlies A. Bair, 
Gwendolyn Baker, Oscar B. Baldwin, Thomas 
S. Bannan, Mary J. Barco, Ophelia Barr, 
Helen J. Barron, Andrew Barrow, Gladys M. 
Bartch, George R. Bechtel, Millard J..Bekme- 
zian, Clyde H. Bell, Richard C. Beil, William 
Cc. Binder, Jack W. Birch, Harold Blitman, 
John A. Bonham, Charles C. Booz, Miles R. 
Bower, Ethelyne Boyer, Carl W. Brame, Harry 
M. Bratton, Jr., Lorraine R. Briskman, Ona C. 
Bruner, Helen L. Brunner, John K. Brunner, 
Ruth D. Bullard, Marion O. Butler, George W. 
Byrne, J. Huston Campbell, Margaret M. 
Campbell, Calvin Di Carlo, Elisabeth Cay- 
wood, Kenneth D. Child, Lena M. Clark, Don- 
nis Clovis, Yolande G. Conte, John T. Cousins, 
Ruth 8S. Craven, Albert J. Crispell, William G. 
Croner, Edward D. Crossley, William C. Cub- 
bison, Elizabeth Cupitt, John F. Curran, Mar- 
jorie N. Dague, Mildred M. Dague, Robert 
Daiutolo, Marian Dawson, Louis C. Dempsey, 
Olive Dickson, Patricia Dixon, Harold E. Dod- 
son, Cathryn R. C. Dolan, Lewis R. Dove, 
Adalyne Duvall, Elizabeth M. Emery, Eliza- 
beth Etris, Richard H. Evans, Charles T. 
Fasnacht, Gwendolyn G. Feaster, Henry L. 
Ferguson, Jr., Daniel Plummer, Barbara S8. 
Ford, Priscilla H. Forry, Martha B. Francis, 
Edwin C. Frantz, Jr., David C. Fray, Gertrude 
Barth Gable, Thomas A. Gartside, John F. 
Gaughan, Dorothy B. Gerlach, Witman M. 
Gingrich, Frank N. Gilronan, Grace Golden, 
Ella J. Gregg, Bernita Groff, Harry E. Gross, 
John A. Grubb, Mary E. Gundel,~ Fred R. 
Hague, Jr., Elinor Harrington, E. Brad Hart- 
man, Harold G. Heinaman, Laurence M. Hel- 
sel, Olive G. Hendershot, Mary 8S. Hewes, 
Marion L. Higgins, Suzanne C. Hilton, John 
W. Holbert, Richard C. Holder, Clifford P. 
Hooker, John C. Hoshauer, Roland G. Hughes, 
Jr., R. Eugene Hummel, William A. Huns- 
berger, Winifred V. Isaacs, Robert D. Jacoby, 
Marguerite D. Jahn, Gertrude C. James, Hilda 
M. Janovich, Freda L. Johnson, H. Martin 
Jones, Joan C. Jones, Frances S. Kanarek, 
Joseph L. Kandrach, Katherine Karabuskin, 
George Kasich, Harry F. Keim, William E. 
Keim, Mary S. Kelley, Helen Kennedy, Leon- 
ard W. Kirby, Olive A. Klink. Walter Knigh- 
ton, Earl R. Knorr, Frederick R. Kreider, 
Louis A. Krug, Maxwell E. Kuebler, Stanley M. 
Kurtz, Margarette C. Laird, Paul H. Lauver, 
Charlotte Leach, Rebecca C. Leaman, John 
E. Legg, Mary C. Levan, Keitha Lewis, Vin- 
cent Ludwig, Ann Manbeck, Joseph C. Man- 
miller, Dorothy C. Marquart, Marguerite M. 
Marietti, Elizabeth B. Martin, Jennie P. Mar- 
tin, Merritt M. Martin, Gwyneth Mayne, 
Nelle O. Mazzotti, Paul B. McCandless, J. Rus- 
sell McConnell, Jr., Kathryn M. McFadden, 
William C. McFarland, Anna McGogney, Vir- 
ginia McMichael, Mary McMullan, Mary R. 
Meily, Jean 8S. Melvin, Phyllis A. Mengel, 
Pauline M. Meyo, Emil A. Mika, Charles D. 
Miller, Martin F. Miller, Mary D. Mitchell, 
Joseph Moran, Jr., Ruth A. Morgan, Lena 
Morgart, Margaret Moss, Donald R. Murphy, 
Robert L. Myers, Jean C. Nanstéél, Harfiet 
Naser, Albert M. Neiman, Carl W. Nelson, J. 
Gordon Nevin, Elizabeth S. Nielson, Charlotte 
H. Patrick, Grace L. Patterson, Russell K. 
Patterson, Jr., Joan Paul, Paul °L. Paxton, 
W. Robert Paynter, Harold J. Peck, Ruth 
M. Pedlow, Dawn C. Peechatka, Eugene Pert- 
chack, E. Virginia Perry, Elizabeth B. Phillips, 
Francis A. Piccone, Norma M. Piccone, Anna 
K. Plack, George J. Plava, Irene W. Porter, 
Lyon A. Porter, Louise B. Powell, Francis Pri- 
olo, Alan T. Quay, Thomas H. Ramsay, Edgar 
G. Reed, Jr., Evelyn M. Reed, Jane Reifsnyder, 
Leon F. Richwine, Althadell C. Riden, Sam- 
uel A. Riegel, Wiiiiam A. Rineer, Orville G. 
Rudolph, Frank A. Ritrievi, John J. Robinson, 
Oliver E. Robinson, Jr., Daniel A. Rohrbach, 
Lydia M. Roland, Martha J. Ronemus, Dale F. 
Roose, Jane Roth, Joseph A. Rotunda, J. 
Sydney Rowland, Evelyn Rudolvh, Paul T. 
Ryder, Vincent J. Sauers, John E. Schwering, 
Ralph F. Sene, Paul C. Shatto, Jr., Beatrice 
B. Shevick, Edna G. Shinehouse, Arthur R. 
Shoon, Robert P. Simon, Jessie L. Skala, Har- 
riet S.-Smedley, S. June Smith, Roberta Smutz, 
Stewart L. Smyser, Mary M. Smyth. Herman 
W. Solar, Helen J. Sprowls, Noel Z. Stahle, 
Warren Sterling, John Stipe, Charles 8S. Storer. 
Paul Stouffer, Janet Straw, Edward C. Stull, 
Frank E. Supplee, Ralph C. Swan, Lavina 
Talley. Rolland V. Thomas, John J. Trephan, 
Lucy Trunick, Joseph Uhl, Marian Underwood, 
Ellis Van Orman, Alice L. Wagner, Harry C. 
Walker, John W. Walker, Charles B. Wallace, 
Mary Shelley Warner, Homer Warnick, Mary 
E. Washabaugh, Lois A. Watkins, G. Duke 
Weaver, Jr., V. Phillips Weaver, Kenneth A. 
Webb, Theodore A. Wertman, Barbara J. 
Wexler, Edna E. Wheatley, Mrs. Aberdean 
Wherry, Mildred C. Whitehill, Armon M. Wil- 
liams, Harold H. Wingerd, Arthur C. Wis- 
singer, Verna K. Witchey, Walter C. Witmer, 
Patricia M. Wolfe, Walter Worhacz, Ludwig 
E. Yakimoff, Carl R. Youtzy, Joseph M. 
Yukica, Arma H. Zajac, Earl R. Zimmerman, 
Gerd C. Zweig 

PUERTO RICO — Gladys Abad, Wilfredo 
Acaron, Jose B. Acevedo, Rita Acevedo, 
Vicente Acevedo Cardona, Betty Acosta, Mag- 
dalena Aguirre, Ramon Alberty Ruiz, Antonio 
Albite Alvarez, Francisco Alcala Frasqueri, 
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As you look at the faces in front of you; you realize 
the responsibility of having so much to teach in so 
short a time. 

That is why teachers welcome the help of World 
Book Encyclopedia in their own classrooms. They 
find that World Book is more than just a reference 
work. Its many comprehensive articles enrich every 
subject taught. Even more important, World Book 
motivates students to read beyond the usual re- 
quirements of classroom work. 

Each article contains modern and informative 


illustrations — pictures, diagrams, maps, and charts’ 
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that help to make your teaching more effective. 
An outstanding feature of World Book especially 


_important to teachers is the scientific grading of 


each article for the class in which the subject is 
normally taught. This means that the material can 
be easily understood by students at every learning 
level while maintaining their highest interest. 

For further details on how World Book can be 
a real help to you in your classroom, ask for a free 
copy of the new Mill Creek story, ‘Research Opens 
the Door to Reading.’’ Write Mr. John W. 
Dienhart, Dept. 1100, Box 3565, Chicago 54, IIl. 


WORLD BOOK 


encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 





Help build the new NEA Center 


The new NEA center is being built on 16th Street, N. W., the 
“Street of Presidents.” This is a familiar thoroughfare to the 
teachers of America. Along it may be found many of the 
embassies, churches, fraternal shrines, statuary, mansions, 
and modern apartments for which Washington is noted. 


On this famous street beginning at Lafayette Park, directly in 
front of the White House, and extending due north to the 
Maryland-District of Columbia boundary line, the new NEA 
home is replacing the old. Nearby are the headquarters of 
many other professional groups contributing to the advance- 
ment of the American people. 


In such surroundings, the NEA center is close to the heart of 
the nation’s capital, securely fixed as a part of the city’s 
culture and tradition. This new building is a most significant 
milestone of professional progress. It will be a symbol of 
education’s vital place in our national life. 


(The first two units have been completed and occupied.) 


Cash is needed NOW. Send your contributions—large or small—and help build the new NEA 
Center. 


Another way to contribute is by becoming a life member of the National Education Associa- 


tion (Total life membership fee, $150, payable in full or at the rate of $15 per year for ten 
years). 


Fill out the coupon below and mail it today. 


William G. Carr, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 

1201 16th Street, N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


Enclosed is my check for $ (check appropriate statement below.) 
Accept my cash contribution of $ for the NEA Center. 
Accept my pledge of $ to be paid as follows: ..............4. 
Yes, | would like to become a life member of the NEA. 
Accept my complete life membership payment of $150. 
Enroll me as a life member ($15 a year for 10 years). 


NAME (Please print) 
ADDRESS 





(New NEA Life Members, cont.) 
Haydee Alejandro de Maldonado, Heliodoro 
Alers, William Allende Rodriguez, Marina 
Alonso Cespedes, Carmen L. Alvarado, Patria 
Alvarez de Lopez, V. Alvarez de Millan, Mon- 
serrate Alvelo, Myriam Amieiro, Carmen V. 
Andiarena, Isabel Anglada de Bosques, Jesusa 
Aponte Colon, Caritina Arce, Irma Arenas 
de Negron, Myriam Arrache Diaz, Maria 
Arroyo de Colon, Ramon Arroyo Torres, 
Herminio Arzola, Juan Ayala Ramirez, Alfredo 
Aymat Pagan, Saquia Azize, Jose Badia Estra- 
da, Laura Badillo, Luis Badillo Vadi, Denise 
Barnes Texera, Providencia Barreras Huyke, 
Marcelino Barreto de la Rosa, Priscilla Bas- 
sat, Francisco A. Becerra Aguirre, Norberta 
B. Bell, Felicita Berastain, Eliseo MHerrios, 
Luis Biaggi, Manuela Bibiloni, Rafael Blanco 
Colon, Ada Blasini, Agusto Bobonis, Rafael 
Bonilla Colon, Ernestina Bonilla la Fontaine, 
Maria Borras Velazquez, Conchita Borrero 
Verges, Lysander Borrero Terry, Amalia Bou 
Carreras, Rafael Brenes, Maria Brunet, Luz 
{ Busigo de Ramirez, Adoree Caballero, Nilsa 
Iris Cabrera, Victor Cabrera, Juanita E. 
Cabrera Rullan, Andres Calderon, Carmen 
Calor Mota, Josefa R. Calvo, Francisco Can- 
ales, Esther Cancel, Julita Canggiano de Ruiz, 
Marcelino Canino, Reinaldo Cano, Jose Capella 
Alvarez, Delda Capella, Lillian Capo de 
Rivero, Miguel A. Caro, Ana Carrasquillo, 
Juan H. Carrillo, Emilia Carrillo de Calzada, 
Betty Casablanca, Rosa G. de Castaner, Ade- 
laida Castano de Rivera, Francisca Castellar 
de Cortes, Americo Cepeda, Lillian Cepero, 
Joaquin Cerezo de la Cruz, Celia Cestero de 
Suarez, Jorge L. Chaar, Rosario Chico, Jose 
L. Christian, Ana VY. Cianchini, Eneida Cin- 
tron, Sarah 8S. Cochran, Fernando Cofresi 
Salas, Carmin Coll Betances, Emma L. Collado 
de Garcia, Santiago Collazo, Margot Collazo 


He has a right to be proud 
of that muscle. And you have 
a right to be proud of the 
many other kinds of strength 
that are developing in him... 
the kinds that come from the 
sound education you know he 
is getting. There's the strength 
of his national and spiritual 
heritage. of democracy in ac- 
tion, of economic opportunity. 


When you wonder how 
strong a man he'll be, examine 
his muscle . . . but examine his 
school, too. Visit his school 
often. Visit it especially during 
American Education Week. 


SCHOOLS FOR 
A STRONG AMERICA 


SPONSORED % THe PUBLIC INTEREST OY 


This is one of nine different ads which 
will be sponsored by business firms in 
local newspapers during American Edu- 
cation Week. For further information 
about ad mats, write to the NEA, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Trani, Juan Calera Colon, Concepcion Colon, 
Fedora Colon, Victor J. Colon, Juan Colon 
Lugo, Maria Mercedes Colon, Virginia Elena 
Colon de Diez, Carmen M. Colon de Rodri- 
guez, Angel Luis Colon Torres, Luz Virginia 
Concepcion, Ceferina Cordero, Hiram Cordero, 
Maria M. Coriano Rosario, Angelina L. Cornier, 
Herminia Correa, Jose Isidro Correa, Hector 
E. Corretjer Dominguez, Maria Cortes, Geor- 
gina Cortijo Figueroa, Nicolas Crespo 
Magueyes, Jose A. Cruz, Santos Cruz Acevedo, 
Jorge L. Cruz, Manuel Cruz, Maria Cruz 
Rosario, Josefa Cuadrado, Maria Cuadrado, 
Mabel E. Cuesta, Carmen Cummings de Hern- 
andez, Catalino Curet, Elenita Davila, Gladys 
Davila, Lillian Davila de Rivera, Dolores L. 
de Coll, Antonio de Jesus, Maria I. de Jesus, 
Juana Delgado, Ana Mercedes Delgado, Esther 
M. Delgado Murphy, Francisco de Mari Al- 
varez, Consuelo C. de Maymi, Hilda F. de 
Padin, Susana Del Rio, Isolina Del Toro de 
Marxuach, Virgilia Del Valle Jaume, Josefina 
B. de Millan, Rosita R. de Torres, Ana Luisa 
Diaz, Semiramis Diaz, Herminio Diaz Cruz, 
Antonia Diaz de Bretana, Mercedes Diaz de 
Rivera, Maria Luisa Diaz de Rodriguez, 
Felicita Diaz Roche, Juan Domenech, Luis 
Domenech Munoz, Alfredo Dorrington, Carmen 
Ducos, Rosa Ducos de Ponce, Emerita Eche- 
varria, Eulalia Echevarria, Herminio Echevar- 
ria Alvarado, Evaristo Bleutice, Mercedes El- 
linger, Eduardo Emmanuelli, Eneida_ Esbri, 
Maria M. Escabi Soler, Elisa Fantauzzi de 
Ponce, Maria DPD. Faria Lugo, Esther L. Feli- 
berty de Acosta, Juan Jose Feliciano, Hia M. 
Fernandez Pagan, Jose Fernandez, Betty P. 
Ferrer, Andrea Figueroa, Jesus M. Figueroa, 
Leonor Figueroa, Patria Figueroa Garcia, 
Alicia Figueroa Roman, Julio Flores Lugo, 
Ramon Flores Rivera, Alicia Fonalledas, Ruth 
Fortuno Calzada, Celina R. Frank, Laura 
Frau, Concepcion Fuentes Allende, Sylvia A. 
Fuste Cordero, Fructuosa G. de Cartagena, 
Francisco Galarza, Jose Garcia, Julia Garcia, 
Ramon Garcia, Maria P. Garcia de Olazagasti, 
Josefina Garcia de Pedraza, Maria Garcia Vaz- 
quez, Maria A. Garcia Veve, Angel M. Gar- 
rastegui, Alba [f. Gaud Ramos, Abraham 
Gauthier, Lilia Gautier, Carmen Germain, 
Gilda Ginorio, Milagros Gomez de Negroni, 
Ikuben Gomez Sanchez, Hilda R. Gonzalez, 
Luisa V. Gonzalez, Jaime GonZalez Carbo, 
Milagros Gonzalez Chapel, Carmen’ L. Gon- 
zalez Velez, Europa Gonzalez de Pinero, Hec- 
tor J. Gonzalez Vazquez, Hilda Grana, Nelson 
tochet Gregory, Ondina Gregory de Limeres, 
ernardo Guerra, Siro Gutierrez HBenlisa, 
Fernando Gutierrez, Charles O. Hamill, Jose 
DD. Hernandez Adrover, Luisa E. Hernandez 
Arrieta, Bienvenido Hernandez Vargas, Blanca 
Hernandez de Capella, Angel Hernandez Diaz, 
Dora Hernandez, Jose M. Hernandez, Modesta 
Hernandez, Luis N. Herrero Berrios, Ana C. 
Izlesias de Buitrago, Arnold Irizarry, Jose J. 
Irizarry, Josefa M. ftrizarry, Luis F. Iturrino 
iirusi. Ana Maria Javariz, Antonia Jimenez 
Rivera, Nelly Jorge Rodriguez, Hazel B. 
Labeur, Maria Socorro Lacot, Hipolita La- 
fuente Ortiz, Andres Laracuente, Rosa M. 
Larruz, Jose Leavitt Sanchez, Francisco Le- 
bron, Matilde Liano de Padilla, Carmen M. 
Lledo, Alice Llenza, Emilio G. Lliinas, Gabriel 
Llinas, Amalia Lopez, Amalia R. Lopez, Carlos 
Lopez, Carmen Lopez Cepero, Fidel Lopez Co- 
lon, Amalia Lopez de Ayila, Ismael Lopez, 
Juan Lopez Lopez, Pablo Lopez Lopez, Fidel 
lopez Negron, Antonio Lopez Quinones, Ileana 
lopez Ramirez, Carlos Lopez Rodriguez, Prov- 
idencia Lopez Sola, Carmen Lucca de Blanco, 
Virginia Lugo, Francisco Lugo Rosa, Andino 
Madaleno, Haydee Maeso, Edelmira Maldo- 
nado, Candida Maldonado Lang, Pedro Maldo- 
nado Muniz, Monserrate Maldonado Nigaglioni, 
Antonio Maldonado Seda, Josefina Maria Ma- 
nauto, Ana Luz Marchand de Suarez, Victorina 
Marichal, Pedro Enrique Marquez, Maria Mar- 
rero Picorelly, Ismael Martin Roldan, Abraham 
Martinez, Carmen A. Martinez, Julia M. Mar- 
tinez, Leila Martinez de Amador, Inocencia 
Martinez de Suarez, Gabriel Martinez, Isabel 
Martinez Rivera, Josefa Martinez Sandin, Ru- 
maldina Martinez, Betsabe L. Martorell, Mer- 
cedes Matos Tulla, Gloria M. Matos Vizcar- 
rondo, Isabel Mattei, Cristina V. McCall, 
Hernardina M. de Gracia, Ana Rosa Medina 
de Ferrer, Irma Medina de Lugo, Ana Milagros 
Medina, Diego Mejias, Ernestina Mendez, Luz 
Mendez, Teresa M. Mendez, Maria C. Mendez 
de Loubriel, Ruth Noemi Mercado, Roger L. 
Mendoza Vidal, Jesusa Merino, F. Mario Milan, 
Mercedes Milan Suarez, Altagracia Miranda de 
Martinez, Jose E. Miranda, Daniel R. Miranda 
Melendez, Miguel Miranda, Daisy Molina, 
Candido Molinari de Jesus, Providencia Mon- 
talvo Colberg, Agustina Montero Santos, Car- 
men Montijo de Altoran, Alejandro P. Mora, 
Maria J. Mora de Rodriguez, Eva Mora de 
Seda, Atilano Morales, Heroilda Morales, An- 
tonia Morales de Sepulveda, Ellen E. Morales 
Lugo, Nelida Morales Otero, Carmen N. Mo- 
reno, Lucila Moreno de Fernandez, Gloria 
Mujica Vda, Rivera, Antonio Mullet, Antonia 
Muniz, Carmen N. Munoz, Irma D. Munoz, 
Amada A. Munoz de Rivera, Maria Teresa 
Munoz de Vagnetti, Ana Delia Navarro Pabon, 
Gonzalo Navas, Manuel B: Navedo, Tomas 
Navedo, Pedro Negron Echevarria, Eddie W. 
Negron, Nereida Alicea, Helvetia Nicole, Mi- 
guel Nieves Arce, Pedro Nieves Cortes, Manuel 
Nieves Diaz, Felines Nieves Gonzalez, Librada 
Nieves, Antonio Nigaglioni, Conchita C. No- 
gueras, Virginia E. Nolla, Carmen L. Nunez, 
Maria Nunez, Lillian Ocasio de Velasco, Esther 
M. Oguendo, Josefina S. Oliver, Ofelia Olivera, 
Delia M. Olmo, Jose Olmo Figueroa, Fermin 
O'Neill, Abigail Ortiz, Carmen Aurora Ortiz, 
Francisca Ortiz Colon, Otilia Ortiz Colon, 


d 35) AROUND =: WORLD 


11 superb escorted tours. Year-around depar- 
tures. 30-161 D by air from $1998; by 
steamer from Orient tours from $978. | 


Europe » o--« $598 @ 


Join one of our famous “Odyssey Tours” thru 
all of Europe, Near East, etc. Save up to 
30% on off-season departures. No greater value 
anywhere, Rates from N.Y. 


AFRICA 35-75 Days 3 1998 


See the best of Africa on our Cape to Cairo 

safaris. By air from N.Y. 6 times yearly. See 

more, spend less. Rates from N.Y. 

STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost Adventure 2 Study 
Trips to ‘‘Everywhere’’.60 Doy European trips 
incl. steamer from $525. 


“For the Young of All Ages” 
24th 3 | Tm Ask Your Travel Agent 
Year Dept. Ni 


round the 


545 Sth Ave.. N.Y. 17, N.Y., Murray Hill 2-6544 


EFFICIENT TEACHERS’ AID 


More Discipline! 
Less Paper Work! 
SCAN-BOOK holds 
transferable record 
~ ke | cards in position of 
heed seating arrangement. 
See student's name, 
attendance and grades 

at a glance. 


Attractive 9 x 11 binder lies flat, 7 pages (48 
holders each), with 250 SCAN-CARDS, oniy 


— postpaid U.S.A. Additional cards avail- 
abte,. 


fee. 
ee 


Send check or money order today. 
No C.O.D.’s. Money back guarantee. 


Scholarly Products Company 
¥. ©. Bex 125, Freeport, N. ¥. 


THERE IS A WAY 
TO KEEP YOUR 


NEA Journal... 


As neat and new as the 
day you received it. 


ORDER YOUR JOURNAL 
BINDER TODAY 
FROM: 


NEA BINDER SALES 
(SEE AD ON PAGE 462) 


GEOGRAPHY KITS 
Consisting of samples or representations of farm 
products, manufactured products and natural 


15 items for id $ 2.00 
ony state, postpa xeses P 
25 items for any ared, postpaid ...... 3.50 
100 items for the United States, postpaid 12.50 
Free price lists for school aids. 


PRACTICAL AIDS COMPANY 
Estacada, © 


Write for ovr money-making catalog of 
nationally-known housewares, gift items 
ond appliances. FLINT, GE, EKCO, MIRRO, 
DORMEYER, SUNBEAM, RIVAL, etc. 


HOUSEWARES SALES CO. 
Box 1 


ctt FREE cory 
Oe" 


ALCOHOL EDUCATION 
for CHURCH and SCHOOL 


NAL W 
NATIONAL WCTU 
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(New NEA Life Members, cont.) 


Carmen Rita Ortiz de Freyre, Rafael Ortiz, 
Patricio Ortiz Suarez, Rosa M. Ortiz Toro, 
Concepcion Osorio, Bessie Osuna, Elba A. 
Otero de Jove, Juan Antonio Otero, Flor de 
Maria P. de Quinones, Hortensia Padial, Se- 
lenia Padilla de Rivera, Petra Padilla Storer, 
Eugenio Padilla Torres, Mario F. Pagan, Cata- 
lina Palerm, Efrain Palmer, Manuel Palos Gil, 
Haidea Pandolfi de Rinaldis, Herminio L. 
Paonessa, Maria Pedraza de Colon, Miguel 
Augel Pellicier, Carmen Nydia Pellot, Conchita 
M. Perales, Consuelo Pereira Ayala, Carmen 
Dolores Perez, Isolina Perez, Julia Perez, Justo 
Luis Perez, Carmen Perez Reyes, Virginia 
Perez, Manuel Perez Cadilla, Candelaria Perez 
de Bahamonde, Liduvina Perez Gonzalez, 
Aurelio Perez Martinez, Ramon Perez Miranda, 
Jose A. Perez Ortiz, Carmen Perez Pena, Elba 
Iris Perez Roman, Amneris Perez Santiago, 
Magdalena Perfecto de Colon, Rafael Piacen- 
tini, Elena E. Piazza, Aura Pierluissi de 
Rodriguez, Virginia Pietri, Rosa Pineiro, Josefa 
Pla Arrieta, Herminio Planell Garcia, Ursulina 
Prats Velez, Gladys Prieto Almeyda, Adolfina 
I. Puig, Ramon A. Quesada, Eduvigis Quiles 
de Medina, Jose Quinones Casanova, Minerva 
Quinones Ayendez, Ana Quinones Castro, Maria 
L. Quinones Lebron, Nydia I. Rafols, Amelia 
Ramirez, Ana Rosa Ramirez Fernandez, Angel 
Ramirez, Nerys Ramirez de Alvarez, Patria 
Ramirez Forestier, Gilberto Ramirez Martin, 
Eustaquio Ramirez Ortiz, Rosa E. Ramos, 
Rosalina Ramos, Luis J. Ramos Antonini, 
Josefa Ramos Lopez, Ines M. Ramos Ortega, 
Esther Renaud de Pagan, Mariano Reyes 
Cuevas, Ana L. Reyes de Martinez, Genoveva 
Rios, Edio Rios Arcelay, Ana Rios de Under- 
wood, Aurea Rivera, Carmen Isabel Rivera, 
Gabriel Rivera, Jose Joaquin Rivera, Mercedes 
Rivera, Miguel A. Rivera, Regalada Rivera, 
Zaida Rivera, Emilio Rivera <Ayuso, Sara 
Rivera de Medina, Juanita Rivera de Torres, 
Julio Rivera Figueroa, Arquimedes Rivera 
Garcia, Vidal Rivera Garcia, Juan Rivera Gon- 
zalez, Maria G. Rivera Gonzalez, Nestor Rivera 
Mercado, Angel Rivera Otero, Esperanza 
Rivera Reyes, Luz Haydee Rivera Romero, 
Matilde Rivera Torres, Erasto Rivera Tosado, 
Gudelia Robles, Concepcion Robles de Rodri- 
guez, Agustina Rodas, Adela Rodriguez, Ana 
R. Rodriguez, Leovigildo 8. Rodriguez, Lorenzo 
Rodriguez, Luis A. Rodriguez, Monserrate 
Rodriguez, Nemesio Rodriguez, Pedro A. 
Rodriguez, Pura C. Rodriguez, Ramon Rodri- 
guez Espino, Ricardo Rodriguez, Ruben D. 
Rodriguez, Tomasita Rodriguez, Gudelia Rod- 
riguez Colon, Sixta Rodriguez de Aviles, Esther 
Rodriguez de Canabal, Asia Rodriguez de 
Rodriguez, Ascension A. Rodriguez de Sala, 
Alicia Rodriguez Gerones, Judith Rodreguez 
Mirvilh, Ramon Rodriguez Nazario, Osvaldo 
Rodriguez Pacheco, Mrs. M. C. Rodriguez 
Pagan, Francisco Rodriguez Pozzi, Luis Rod- 
riguez Santiago, Ramon Rodriguez Santiago, 
Aida Roldan, Armando Rolon, Maria Paula 
Roman, Nazimova Roman, Carmen M. Roman 
Malpica de Alvarez, Asuncion Rondon, Belen 
Rosario Rivera, Pedro Rosario Rivera, Dalia 
Ruiz de Rodriguez, Rita Helenia Ruiz de Ruiz, 
Alejandro Ruiz Gonzalez, Ana Luisa Ruiz 
Soto, Ada Nydia Sala, Ana Maria Salgado de 
Alvarez, Zaida Salichs, Fredeswinda Sanabia, 
Esperanza Sanchez, Felipa Sanchez, Ramon 
Sanchez Falconi, Candida R. Santiago, Rosa- 
linda Santiago de Del Moral, Edma Santiago 
de Hernandez, Isabel Santiago Lopez, Rosenda 
Santiago Ortiz, Redencion Santiago Roque, 
Manuel Santiago Rosario, Jose Santiago 
Torres, Maria Santini, Luis E. Santos, Blanca 
S. Seda, Estela Simonpietri, Maria M. Simons 
de Rivera, Carmen Sola, Isabel M. Soldevila, 
Antero Solis Lazu, Angelina Sosa, Juanita 
Sosa, Ana Maria Soto, Carmen Soto Pineiro, 
Bianca I. Suarez, Margarita Suarez, Mariana 
Suarez de Longo, Dolores Tarrio Osuna, Marina 
R. Thillet, Luis F. Tirado, Luz M. Tizol, Tecla 
Toledo de Amador, Romulo E. Toro, Severo 
Torrens, Teresa R. Torrens, Anabel Torres, 
Estrella O. Torres, Gregorio Torres, Jose Dieco 
Torres, Luis A. Torres, Matilde Torres, Hilda 
Torres Colon, Gladys M. Torres de Cruz, Jose 
M. Torres Mercado, Alicia Torruellas de De 
Jesus, Virginia Tranon de Belaval, Beatriz 
Umpierre de Brau, Cesarea Umpierre Polo, 
Helen G. Valladares, Emilio Vargas, Juana A. 
Vargas de Girald, Jorge A. Vazquez, Justina 
Vazquez, Noemi Vazquez, Victor Vazquez, 
Herminia Vazquez Nicot, Victor A. Vazquez 
Rodriguez, Judith Vazquez de Truyal, Luis 
Vega Ramirez, Juan Velazquez, Ines Velazques 
Lerdo, Luisa Velez de Velazquez, Josefa Velez, 
Agustine Velez Collazo, Ana Velez Sanchez, 
Jose Eligio Velez Torres, Jorge Velez Velez, 
Emerito Ventura Cruz, Ramonita Vidal Fajar- 
do, Juan Viera, Jr.. Virgenmina Viera de Zal- 
duondo, Maria T. Viera de Velez, Rufino Vigo 
Rivera, Gloria Esther Villafana, Carmen M. 
Villanueva, Mrs. Petra Villodas de Vilella, 
Alicia Vivas de Sanjurjo, Joffre E. Vivoni, 
Carlota F. Vizcarrondo, Leslie N. Wilson, 
Elizabeth Zambrana, Yolanda Iris Zayas, Mrs. 
Petra Zenon 

RHODE ISLAND—Leslie Rosner 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Margie L. Boseman, 
Ruth W. Brown, Susie Burriss, Mary G. Cheros, 
Frances Cooper, Mrs. Harry U. Earle, Faye 
Ferree, Carlos W. Gibbons, J. C. Hatchett, 
H. H. Marshall, Martha E. Phillips, Flora W. 
Powell, Madge Rudd, A. J. Rutland, Matthew 
T. Sloan, Marguerite M. Verdin, Ellen C. Wat- 
son, Robert W. Watson, Allen Williams 

SOUTH DAKOTA—aAllen R. Mitchell, Nellie 
Moe. William H. Ochs 

TENNESSEE—Mamie 
Agee, Della Allman, 
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Adkins, 


Susie B. 
W. Mitchell 


Bennett, 


Charlie N. Berry, William B. Birdwell, Betty 
H. Blankenship, Claudine Bledsoe, Myrtle 
Bone, Jessie L. Brooks, Warren F. Brooks, 
Christine Brown, Dorothy T. Bruce, Claude 
A. Bruce, J. Guy Buckner, C. Hooper Burgess, 
Hugh H. Burrum, Grace T. Carroll, Paul P. 
Cate, Clay Coble, Lucille Covington, Leonard 
Crawford, Frank Davis, Laura L. Davis, O. L. 
Davis, Jr., Everett Derryberry, Lawrence G. 
Derthick, Jr., Clara Edwards, Lorraine E. 
Evers, Roy A. Ferguson, Dorothy Flowers, 
Curtis Fortner, Alma N. Freels, Juanita B. 
Gaylor, Bruce Gregg, Mrs. A. C. Grisham, 
Margaret H. Guthrie, Evelyn P. Hall, H. 
Goodwin Harding, Charles H. Harrell, Charles 
W. Hartsell, Lavona S. Hervey, Eleanor 
Hickey, James M. Hill, Lucille Hill, Virginia 
A. Holt, William E. Holt, Jr., C. J. Huckaba, 
Mary L. Hunt, Margaret C. Jennings, Lillian 
B. Jernigan, Cledyth Jett, Mrs. Pett D. Jones, 
Tyson L. Jones, Webster E. Kelley, Lester 
King, Charles P. Mansfield, L. E. Mansfield, 
Guy 8. Mayberry, Fred L. McCune, J. T. Miles, 
Louise Miller, Margaret Millican, J. Ts Moore, 
Dorothy M. Neal, Ernest T. Neal, James A. 
Newman, Edwin H. Osborne, David B. Parrish, 
Thelma Pitt, Terrell Ponder, Fain C. Potter; 
Walter C. Price, Kenneth A. Reed, J. Clark 
Rhodes, Mary M. Richardson, Donald G. Sahji, 
Agnes H. Scharer, Charles L. Scharer, Carrie 
L. Seat, Leonard R. Schmitt, Louise E. See- 
horn, Jack Simmons, Bernice Sims, Q. M. 
Smith, Stephen M. Smith, H. F. Snodgrass, 
Wilma R. Sparkman, Jean W. Stephens, Cla- 
borne Stewart, Overton C. Stewart, Jr., Grace 
Vv. Strange, John W. Strange, Evelyn G. 
Taylor, Emma Teague, Leah S. Tenenbaum, 
Beulah Thomas, Kenneth W. Tidwell, Addie 
P. Turner, Lacy W. Vinson, Rubye A. Wallace, 
Virgil Watson, Raymond I. Weeks, J. B. 
Whitman, Elizabeth Wiggins, Bill M. Wil- 
liams, James B. Williams, Margaret K. Wil- 
son, Marguerite Wohlford 

TEXAS—Morgan C. Wheeler, 
Anderson, Claudius G. Armstrong, Ona B. 
Aultman, John L. Barnett, Lucille Barnett, 
Richard T. Battles, Harold R. Bottrell, O. D. 
Brown, Marcyle L. Carter, Bess Cleland, Bill 
Cole, Wanda A. Deter, Dell Feldel, Eunice 
Garrish, Durward W. Grubb, Mary C. Grubb, 
Dorothy Habberstad, Juanita B. Hallum, Lovie 
Holland, Eveline E. Kappes, Mrs. L. M. 
Kennedy, Jerry R. Kirk, Vivian Liddell, Alma 
M. Mitchell, Myrtle B. MacDonald, Betty J. 
MecBrayer, Grace Molloy, George N. Oliver, 
Irene Patterson, Beulah Rodez, M. O. Sledge, 
William H. Threet, Jr., Howard C. Walker, 
Thelma C. Walker, Darrell D. Williams 

UTAH — Dorothy Anderson, Marlow D. 
Gibby, Louise Holmes, Elizabeth Huish, Nor- 
man F. Hyatt, Mary A. Krider, M. James 
MacFarlane 

VERMONT—Elaine S. Anderson, Florence 
Aubin, Josephine P. Conway, Clyde G. Fussell, 
Sally A. Haire, Lawrence H. Taylor, Mary C. 
Titus 

VIRGINIA—Edith Alley, Robert W. Bogen, 
Yvonne D. Bond, Samuel J. Coffey, Virginia 
M. Cushwa, Elizabeth Durham, Lucy Falls, 
Elizabeth C. Glenn, Alice Gonig, Geneva B. 
Harden, Sadie R. Heatwell, Laura 8. Heintel, 
Helen B. Henderson, Mary D. Johnson, N. 
Celeste Jones, Hazel I. Lawrence, Virginia E. 
Lewis, Helen B. Madden, John B. Madden, 
Cora J. Midgette, Roy A. Newkirk, Phyllis 
Perkinson, Georgia Pfeiffer, Billy N. Stanger, 
Anne Bb. Turpin, Virginia L. Watts, Catherine 
Weitzel, M. G. White, Ralph C. Whitt, Sam 8. 
Willis, Earl V. Wood 

WASHINGTON—Gary E. Adams, Lee E. 
Allen, Jr., Edward L. Balarezolb, Frances J. 
Barnes, Kathryn Bernard, Frances Bernath, 
Llewellyn I. Bernath, Julius O. Bippes, Jr., 
Herbert Birchman, Berne W. Biteman, Alden 
H. Blankenship, Daisy F. Blogg, Robert C. 
Bostrom, Larry B. Bowen, Ann T. Brown, J. 
Wendell Brown, Welthy M. Buchholz, Helen 
J. Burton, Henry F. Caldwell, Geraldine T. 
Call, John W. Carson, Amelia Caskey, John T. 
Christenson, James A. Corlett, James David 
Cox, Edna E. Dewitz, John P. Dickson, Edwin 
E. Dorothy, Gwinn L. Dunham, Jr., Ingeborg 
Eide, James W. Erickson, Harriet J. Estes, 
George N. Fallis, Anne R. Ferguson, Dorothy 
Fisher, Theresa Fogh, Alice Gee, Dorothy L. 
Gilmore, Sam N. Glass, Guttorm R. Gregersen, 
Jeanette G. Groves, Joseph R. Hager, Frank- 
lyn D. Hankel, Barbara Harbison, Caroline 
Hatch, Robert C. Hemphill, John D. Henry, Le- 
Roy E. Hook, Clara LB. Hover, Eleanor 
Howard, Don H. Hunt, Morris J. Jaquish, A. 
Elizabeth Johnson, Richard A. Johnson, 
Wayne C. Johnson, William 8S. Jurgens, Vin- 
cent D. Keyes, Anna L. Kiefer, Geneva Kin- 
kade, Margaret Kirrage, John Kolodzy, Palma 
Larson, Campbell Lee, N. Paul Leque, Walter 
D. Linburg, J. Allan Locke, Doris D. Logan, 
Katherine Long, Arthur A. Lorentzen, Nora 
D. Maxfield, Ruth N. McConihe, Mavis Mc- 
Evers, Glenn McGuire, Kathleen N. McHugh, 
George F. McKee, R. Wiley Mellish, George 
R. Milholland, Alice B. Miller, Vivian S. Mof- 
fitt, Floyd C. Moritz, Raymond H. Muessig, 
Margaret Munsen, Selma A. Myhre, Elsie Neil, 
John G. Nelson, Hulda M. Nordquist, Adonna 
Nuxoll, Marvin J. Oldenkamp, Jane _ E. 
O'Leary, Margaret V. O'Leary, Bernadette 
Olson, William C. Palmer, Jessie Pennell, Ruth 
M. Peters, Clement O. Quanrud, True J. Quil- 
lette, William O. E. Radcliffe, Elizabeth Rapp, 
Jean A. Reeck, John P. Rodkey, Wallace D. 
Rogelstad, J. Melvin Rogers, Delores Rohlman, 
Harold Rohlman, Marion E. Routh, Lorraine 
J. Rowe, Helen Sachs, Alberta H. Schmitz, 
Philip F: Schuster, Frank E. Seeley, Robert 
A. Sethre, Eleanor B. Sherman, Milton H. 
Smith, Velma Smith, Edmund E. Sorman, 


Margie M. 


Arthur E. Spencer, Jack R. Stapleton, J. 
Arthur Stewart, Paul H. Stickles, Frank L. 
Stumpf, Rayma R. Sullivan, Edward J. Sund- 
quist, Susan Swink, Robert J. Thomas, Jack 
8. Tilner, Orvin G. Tjostolvson, Joan M. Trei- 
bel, Lucille Trucano, Nancy J. Turner, Jose- 
phine A. Tyllia, Martin N. Ulery, Madelyne 
M. Walker, R. Frank A. Walter, Geneva 
Weirauch, Arthur E. Williamson, Geraldine 
M. Wilson, Harold W. Winder], Frankie A. 
Wise, Roberta Wolf, James T. Wright 
WEST VIRGINIA—Charles H. Allen, Frankie 
Allen, William E. Anderson, Evelyn Ayeraman, 
Jennie Backus, William Baker, Pearle C. 
Bennett, Margaret Bias, Dollie V. Bingman, 
Mary A. Borgman, Margaret Brand, Frank 
Brown, Elizabeth M. Burke, Julia E. Casey, 
Hugh Cavendish, Catharine P. Clark, Mary G. 
Conner, Inez W. Cooper, Mary Cunningham, 
Florence E. Cyrus, Daryl Davis, Melissa Dick- 
erson, Boots Dilley, Dora A. Easterly, Andrew 
Edwards, Elizabeth W. Garrette, Ruth E. 
Gimmel, Frank B. Harbert, Elva W. Harvey, 
Ethel R. Henson, Charles Herron, George Hol- 
bert, Mary E. Holbert, Earl V. Holmes, Oral 
B. Hughes, Ada R. Hutchison, Lucile Jenkins, 
Helen M. Kiser, Edward W. Malcolm, Edna 
Martin, Katheryn E. McCoy, Mary K. McDade, 
James M. Moler, Gladys M. Murrey, Mary M. 
O’Brien, Oral B. Pardue, Katherine LB. Peck, 
Elizabeth M. Perdue, Velma 8S. Pickens, Ora 
M. Poling, Etta J. Queen, Enid G. Rymer, 
Mary L. Shank, Alta L. Sloan, Iva T. Smith, 
Ruth Soles, Rozena P. Spadafora, Mildred Q. 
Taylor, Ruth P. Thompson, Margaret E. Volk, 
Agnes BK. Ward, Elizabeth L. Wehrle, Marion 
Wehrle, Kathryn H. Wilson, Virginia P. Wood- 
ard, Opal N. Wotring, Edna Wyand 
WISCONSIN—Berniece Benedict, Esther I. 
Blom, Margaret A. Diehl, Leon P. Hermsen, 
Bessie V. Hurlbut, Harold A. Isleb, Alex: M. 
Jones, Annie L. W. Leong, F. J. Miller, Mar- 
jorie Moeller, Robert H. Munger, Calista Rake, 
Ernest A. Rintelmann, Katherine Rintelmann, 
Dorothy Schumann, Faye E. Skinner, Kenton 
M. Stewart, Amil W. Zellmer 
WYOMING—Aenes A. Adolphson, Elizabeth 
B. Anderson, Melissa E. Bing, Doris M. Boett- 
cher, Jack L. Cantrell, Frank R. Chapman, 
Idabe! Cramer, Esther M. Crook, Warren W. 
DeJarnett, Sydney Dutton, Helen R. Fawcett, 
Donald L. Frechette, E. F. Friesen, Martha 
Friesen, Maurice F. Griffith, Frank R. Gruden, 
Leona S. Heptner, James B. High, Verda I. 
James, Christine D. Lynch, Mary 13. Nichols, 
Arlo I. Niederer, Marlys Petersen, Maud K. 
Ranzenberg, Selma Raudsep, Alice I. Reid, 
Ruth E. Seitz, Wanda W. Walters, Harold V. 
Webb, Richard E. White, Geraldine D. Winkler 
FOREIGN—Nadine Chidley, Esther Hinds, 
Robert H. Grotthouse 


PUBLICATIONS 


Tue following useful materials may be 
ordered from the NEA or its depart- 
ments, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Prices quoted, except 
where otherwise specified, are for single 
copies and subject to discounts on 
quantity lots of the same item and 
issue: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more, 
20%. 


Audio-Visual 


Evaluative Criteria for Audio-Vis- 
ual Instructional Materials Services. 
Provides for the critical examination 
of all aspects of an audio-visual pro- 
gram, ineluding AV staff. Primarily for 
use in secondary schools. 1956. 12p. 
Single copy free; 2-10, 10¢; 11-99, 8¢; 
100-499, 6¢; 500 or more, 5¢. Dept. of 
Audio-Visual Instruction. 


Guidance 


Invitation to Teaching .. . If You 
Have What It Takes! by W. J. Ellena. 
Of interest to senior high-school and 
junior-college students considering ca- 
reer choices. 1956. 17p. Single copy 10¢; 
2-9 copies 8¢; 10-99 copies 7¢; 100 or 
more, 6¢. Natl. Commission on Teach- 
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er Education and Professional Stand- 
ards. 


Business Education 
Suggested Guidance Practices for 
Business Teacher Recruitment. Bulle- 
tin #64 of the Natl. Assn. of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions (a divi- 
sion of United Business Education 
Assn.). 1956. 32p. $1. UBEA. 


Defense 
Report of an Investigation: Bridge- 
water Township, New Jersey. Study of 
difficulties growing out of misunder- 
standing between a board of education 
and its chief executive officer. 1956. 
15p. Free. Defense Commission. 


Health, Physical Education, 
- and Recreation 

Classroom Activities by Frances R. 
Stuart. 1956. 64p. $1. This pamphlet 
and the two following are part of the 
new Classroom Teacher Series in 
Health Education, Physical Education 
and Recreation prepared by a joint 
committee of NEA’s American Assn. 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation and the Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers. All are available from 
AAHPER. 

Outdoor Education by Julian W. 
Smith. Contains practical suggestions 
for activities and projects. 1956. 32 p. 
75¢. 

Teaching Dental Health to Ele- 
mentary School Children by Perry 
Sandell, 1956. 32p. 75¢. 

Fitness for Secondary School Youth. 
Up-to-date information and program 
outlines for the total fitness of young 
people. 1956. 156p. $2.50. AAHPER. 

A Forward Look in College Health 
Education. Deals with needs, objec- 
tives, content, organization, administra- 
tion, and evaluation of the basic per- 
sonal health course for all college stu- 
dents. 1956. 50p. $1. AAHPER. 

Intramural Sports for College Men 
and Women. Washington (D.C.) Con- 
ference Report. 1956. 48p. $1. 
AAHPER. 

Shooting and Firearms Education. 
Instructor's guide for use in high 
schools having programs in recreation 
and outdoor-education projects. 1956. 
68p. $1.50. AAHPER. 

Suggested School Health Policies. 
Provides a clear, comprehensive state- 
ment of specific school policies which 
directly or indirectly affect the health 
of pupils. Published by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Educa- 
tion of the NEA and the American 
Medical Assn, 1956. 40p. 40¢. Order 
from NEA. 


Higher Education 
Current Issues in Higher Education, 
1956, edited by G. Kerry Smith. Pro- 
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ceedings of the 11th annual conference 
on higher education. 370p. Free to 
members of the Assn. for Higher Edu- 
cation; $4 to nonmembers. AHE. 


Home Economics 
Planning and Using Storage for Ef- 
fective Teaching in Homemaking by 
Una Dowds Fowler. 1956. 15p. 50¢. 


Dept. of Home Economics. Order from 
NEA. 


International Relations 
It Decorates . . . Most Flowerly. 
Final report on NEA Overseas Teach- 
er Fund aid to Korean teachers. 1956. 
16p. Free to contributors. Committee 
on Internatl. Relations. 


Mathematics 
How To Use Films and Filmstrips 
in Mathematics Classes by Robert 
Vollmar and Philip Peak. 1956. 14p. 
50¢. Natl. Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. 


Research 

Class Size in the Elementary Schools 
of Urban School Districts, 1955-56. 
Provides an up-to-date picture of ele- 
mentary-school class size and restricted 
sessions in urban school districts. July 
1956 Special Memo. 20p. 25¢. Research 
Div. Order from NEA. 

Teacher Opinion on Pupil Behav- 
ior, 1955-56. April 1956 Research Bulle- 
tin. 60p. 50¢. Research Div. Order 
from NEA. 

Teacher Personnel Practices, Urban 
School Districts, 1955-56. Covers 57 
items in teacher-personnel administra- 
tion. June 1956. Special Memo. 34p. 
25¢. Research Div. Order from NEA. 

Teaching High-Scheol Science by J. 
Darrell Barnard. Tenth in the series of 
What Research Says to the Teacher. 
Published by the Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers and American Educational 
Research Assn. Order from NEA. 

Twenty-five Years of Educational 
Research, Anniversary issue of Review 
of Educational Research, official publi- 
cation of the AERA. June 1956. 145p. 
$1.50. Order from NEA, 


Rural Education 
Teaching in the Smail Community. 
Identifies distinctive problems faced by 
teachers in small communities and 
gives practical help. 1956 Yearbook. 
222p. $3. Dept. of Rural Education. 


School Administration 
The Case for and Against Merit 
Rating: Digests of Significant Refer- 
ences 1951-56. 1956. 15p. 10¢. Natl. 
Assn. of Secondary-School Principals. 
Common Sense in School Lighting. 
Summarizes in nontechnical language 
the latest developments in the science 
(Continued on page 470) 


Sprinkle or Cloudburst? 


YOU'LL 
BE GLAD 
YOU'RE 
UNDER 
THE T.C.U. 
UMBRELLA 


When sickness, accident or quarantine 
strikes, there’s always a rainstorm of extra 
bills. With a T.C.U. 10-Way Protection policy 
you are assured speedy finan- 
cial help when you need it 
most. Available only to teach- 
ers, T.C.U. protection can be 
yours for less than five cents 
a day. All claim checks sent 
by swift air mail. So for 
your own peace of mind, get 
all the facts, no obligation. 
Mail the coupon below, 


FOUNDED 
1899 
_——<—— FREE INFORMATION COUPON ™ 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
310 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10- 
way Protection. Send me full details without 
obligation, 


— ee ae ee ee NO AGENT WILL CALL o cee cee ee oe 


HERE'S A PROVEN 
MONEY MAKING 
IDEA! 


Every home a prospect for 
-longer-burning, premium light 
bulbs. Popular sizes in easy- 
to-sell 6 bulb Ready-Packs. 

At least $6.00 profit per 
case. Write today for details. 


Ready Jell Mfg. Co., 391d Third Avenue 
North Troy, New York. 


Did you know that school pictures have 
these uses? 


School Psychologist 
Identification cards 
Let us help put your sere iat to work. 
Write: Educationai Service 
ALSTON STUDIOS, “INC. 
East Weymouth, Massachusetts 


ECONOMY ors TO SuRors 
Complete itineraries 


now avai 
1957 


program 

“GRAND CIRCLE” —61 days in Europe, 18 coun- 
tries with Italy and Scandinavia. $1195. 
June 8 to August 26 and June 15 to Sept. 5 
“STANDARD CIRCLE’—42 days in Europe, 12 
ae with Italy and Scandinavia. $995. 

une 20 to Aug. 20 and July 5-Sept. 4 
“CENTRAL CIRCLE —-32 days in Europe 
countries with Waly | and Scandinavia. ‘a0. 


u! -Aug. 25 

“AIRBORNE cincut—as days in Europe, 15 
countries with Italy and Scandinavic. $1155. 
June 25-Aug. 10. Air passage inclu 
Prices are inclusive from American port of 
embarkation and back. Lux motor s 
in Europe. Good meals and Is. Expertly 
conducted th 


roughout. 
MIDWEST Tours 
Northfield, Minnesota 





(Continued from page 469) 
of lighting. 1956. 24p. 50¢. American 
Assn. of School Administrators. 
Helping the New Teacher. Guidance 
for school people in helping the new 
teacher become adjusted to his posi- 
tion. 1956. 36p. 75¢. Assn. for Super- 


vision and Curriculum Development. — 


Manpower and Education. Examines 
the manpower situation in the United 
States and discusses major effects and 
implications for schools and _ colleges. 
1956. 128p. Paper cover $1.25; hard 
cover $1.75. Published by Educational 
Policies Commission. Order from NEA. 

Teacher Orientation: Off to a Good 
Start. Points out kinds of help new 
teachers need. 1956, 24p. 50¢. AASA. 

Public School Adult Education: A 
Guide for Administrators and Teach- 
ers. 1956. 190p. $3.90. Natl. Assn. of 
Public School Adult Educators. 

What Shall the High Schools Teach? 
Seeks to clarify some of the basic is- 
sues and problems which surround the 
crucial question of the high-school 
curriculum. 1956 ASCD yearbook. 
230p. $3.75. ASCD. 


Secondary Education 


Economics in the Press. A survey of 
economic terms used in magazines and 
newspapers. 1956. 94p. $1. Council for 
Advancement of Secondary Education. 

Key Understandings in Economics. 
Derivation, validation, and evaluation 
of a composite list of basic economic 
topics. 1956. 76p. $1. CASE. 

Selected References to the Junior 
High School, 1950-56. Listing of the 
significant literature relating to the 
3-year junior high school. 1956. I1p. 
10¢. NASSP. 


School Public Relations 


Person to Person. Designed to help 
every classroom teacher do a_ better 
public-relations job. Published by Na- 
tional School Public Relations Assn. 
and the Dept. of Classroom Teachers, 
1956. 48p. 75¢. Order from NSPRA. 

Sailing into Reading. Designed to 
help parents understand how the ele- 
mentary-school reading program 
strengthens their child’s reading. 1956. 
40p. 50¢. Available from Dept. of Ele- 
mentary School Principals or NSPRA. 

Swim Those Channels by Myrtle 
Bonn. Dramatic skit on public rela- 
tions based on Person to Person. 1956. 
7p. Single copy 25¢; 14 copies $1. 
NSPRA. 


Science 


Let’s Take a Field Trip by Paul 
DeH. Hurd. A look at some of the 
ways in which field trips help to make 
science live for students. Issue #1 in 
the pamphlet series of the Natl. Science 
Teachers Assn. 1956. 12p. 25¢. NSTA. 
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NEA Staff Changes 


Sam M. Lam- 
BERT became di- 
rector of the NEA 
Research Division 
on September I. 
He had previous- 
ly been associate 
director. Dr. Lam- 
bert, a former 
West Virginia 
teacher and direc- 
tor of research for 
West Virginia Education Association, 
first came to NEA headquarters in 
1950. 


MARGARET STEV- 

ENSON has been 

named executive 

secretary of the 

NEA Department 

of Classroom 

Teachers. In 1951 

she came to NEA 

from the Port Hu- 

ron (Michigan) 

public schools to 

become assistant 

executive secretary of DCT. She has 

long been active in professional organ- 

izations and from 1947 to 1951 served 
on the NEA Board of Directors. 


Paut E. Sir, 
formerly associ- 
ated with the-U.S. 
Office of Educa- 
tion and more re- 
cently with the In- 
ternational Coop- 
eration Adminis- 
tration in the 
Near East and Af- 
rica, has been 
made secretary for 
the NEA’s Committee on International 
Relations. 


ETHEL THomp- 

SON recently joined 

the NEA staff as 

consultant in ele- 

mentary educa- 

tion, the first per- 

son to hold this 

position. Dr. 

Thompson, who 

previously served 

as supervisor in 

elementary educa- 

tion for the Arlington (Virginia) pub- 

lic schools, also will provide liaison 

with the NEA Department of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Education. 


AERA’s Fellowship Award 


Tue 1956-57 Fellowship in Educa- 
tional Measurement has been awarded 
to Joy Alpert Distenfeld, doctoral stu- 
dent at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, by the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, NEA. The 
fellowship enables Mrs. Distenfeld to 
continue advanced studies and to con- 
duct educational testing research in 
schools and in agencies near New York. 


Proposed Museum 
of Immigration 

OF INTEREST to educators is the cam- 
paign to establish an American Mu- 
seum of Immigration at the foot of the 
Statue of Liberty. The proposed shrine 
will record the story of foreign-born 
peoples in the building of America. 

Heading the movement are David J. 
McDonald, president of the United 
Steelworkers of America, A.F.L.-C.1.O., 
and Pierre S. du Pont of E, I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Company. A commit- 
tee of distinguished historians and 
museum experts is serving in an ad- 
visory capacity. 

Contributions are being sought from 
the public. For information, write to 
W. H. Baldwin, vice chairman, na- 
tional committee, AMI, 270 Park Ave., 
New York 17. 


New Executive 
Officers Appointed 


Pui Detta Kappa, professional edu- 
cation fraternity for men, has an- 
nounced appointment of Maynard Be- 
mis of the University of Wyoming as 
executive secretary and Stanley M. 
Elam of Eastern Illinois State College 
as editor of publications. Paul M. 
Cook, executive secretary for many 
years, will retire October 1. 


School System 
Tests Educational TV 


Unper a five-year plan started this 
summer, Hagerstown, Maryland, has 
set out to make a comprehensive test of 
television’s usefulness within a school 
system. All 47 public schools under the 
jurisdiction of the Washington County 
Board of Education will eventually be 
linked by closed-circuit television. 

According to William M. Brish, su- 
perintendent of Washington County 
Schools, the experiment should reveal 
to what extent television will supple- 
ment the textbook, how the talents of 
a teacher may be used to best advan- 
tage, what courses will lend themselves 
best to TV, and the extent that such 
instruction will help school systems 
deal with the problems of teacher short- 
age and increasing enrolment. 

The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education is assuming substantial costs 
of training teachers and supervising the 
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project. The Radio-Electronics Tele- 
vision Manufacturers Association has 
donated necessary equipment, and the 
county school system will meet oper- 
ating costs, Already a TV workshop at 
Hagerstown has undertaken the instruc- 
tion of 40 teachers in the use of TV. 


WEA’s New Headquarters 





Prive of 20,000 members is this new 
home in Seattle of the 67-year-old 
Washington Education Association. 
WEA members are financing the build- 
ing by earmarking a portion of each 
year’s dues for a 15-year period. 

The picture arrived too late for in- 
clusion in the September JourNat fea- 
ture on state headquarters buildings 
that have been built, purchased, or re- 
modeled within the last five years. 


Columbus Day 


IN THE interests of greater Pan-Amer- 
ican unity, the celebration of Colum- 
bus Day has become increasingly im- 
portant in communities thruout the 
Americas. Schools in the U. S. have 
been particularly active. 

For suggestions and free material on 
how to make Columbus Day, October 
12, a celebration of the historic ties 
binding together the United States and 
the 20 Latin American republics, write 
to the National Citizens Committee for 
Columbus Day, 1192 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 








Through YOUR 
UNITED COMMUNITY CAMPAIGN 
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PLAN NOW TO 
TRAVEL WITH 
NEA NEXT 
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National Education Association 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Please send folder, NEA TOURS, 1957, to: 
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Address 
City 





State 














Teacher, 1956 
Percentile ratings, remedial cores, 
Skewed distribution, scaled scores, 
Public relations, jittery nerves, 
The correlation of normal curves, 
Civic competence, group dynamics, 
Impressionism in ceramics— 

He deals with everything under the 
stars, 

But still does well by the 3 old Rs. 
—MIM O'NEIL, English Dept., 

White Plains (N.Y.) High School. 


To Err Is Humorous 


Tue following boners were taken 
from student papers: 

“Vanity Fair—written by Thack- 
eray, who was a satire.” 

—D. V. REDMOND, librarian, Car- 
roll County Library, Woodlawn, 
Va. 


“The first book I am going to 
discuss is Hamlin Garland’s. Son of 
the Middle Boarder.” 

—MAXWELL NURNBERG, in the 
New York Times Magazine. 
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“Letter of Credit—a letter sent to 
a business for good deeds.” 

—ELSIE G. CARE, business teacher, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


“List and illustrate the three 
genders of personal pronouns: 

Masculine — strong; feminine — 
weak; neuter—sorry.” 

—ESTHER LUTHI, Central Junior 
High School, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


“B. F. Goodrich failed once in 
business, but he believed in the fu- 
ture of rubber, and so he tired 
again.” 

—BETH LONON, Battle Ground 
(Wash.) High School. 





“All I can say is, if I can 
become President, I don’t 
think much of the system.” 


COWARD when it comes to air- 
A planes, I'm relieved to be safely 
home after a round-the-world trip 
taking 98 flying hours and 28 days. 

The time was August 1956; the des- 
tination, Manila; the occasion, the In- 
ternational Workshop for Education 
Editors. Sponsored by the Educational 
Press Association of America, the 
workshop followed the Manila meet- 
ing of the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession. 

NEA Executive Secretary William 
G. Carr, who is secretary-general of 
WCOTP, in greeting the editors, said, 
“Your participation in WCOTP has en- 
riched our program. You have pro- 
vided a substantial measure of technical 
assistance. You have strengthened the 
delegations of the member countries.” 

The editors, in turn, felt that re- 
lationship with wcoTP strengthened 
the workshop. Confederation sessions 
gave editors opportunity to meet in- 
ternational leaders in education; to 
learn, as pointed out by wcoTp Presi- 
dent, Sir Ronald Gould, that despite 
world tension, ‘““wcoTP has proved 
that peaceful and co-operative coexist- 
ence amongst teachers is possible’’; to 
understand that “many educational 
problems are common to all of us, 
and knowledge of the various ways of 
grappling with them is invaluable.” 


Ir was my good fortune, as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Educational Press 
Association, to be one of five American 
consultants to the workshop, with ex- 
penses paid by the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. The others were: Kerry Smith, 
cochairman of the workshop and ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Association for 
Higher Education; Henry Galbreth, 
editor of Midland Schools and EPA 
president; Otto Forkert, expert in 
typography ; and Larry Dennis, provost 
of Pennsylvania State University. 

Cochairman with Dr. Smith was Ri- 
cardo Castro, secretary of the Philip- 
pine Public-School Teachers Associa- 
tion, whose wonderful hospitality was 
typical of that extended to wcorTp 
delegates and to editors by the Philip- 


pine people. 
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Tue workshop was attended by 65 
editors from 18 countries, and UN and 
UNESCO representatives. All spoke 
English, except the French-speaking 
Cambodians and Vietnamese. 

Altho language presented few dif- 
ficulties at the workshop, the bilingual 
and trilingual function of some peri- 
odicals came in for study. When a 
magazine is printed in English and 
Chinese (or Hindi, Maltese, Tagalog, 
or Thai), is it better to have one sec- 
tion an exact translation of the other? 
Or to vary the content? Or to issue 
separate editions? Editors exchanged 
advice, with the Americans silent— 
and thankful. 

Save for this linguistic factor, there 
was universality to our problems. We 
found, for instance, that principles of 
design do not vary too much be- 
tween a magazine printed in Japanese 
and read from back to front, and one 
printed in English and read from front 
to back. 

Financing the magazines was an- 
other subject for earnest exploration. 
On this topic, as on all others, no one 
had a monopoly of ideas. 


IN PLANNING the workshop, the Ed- 
press héped to help editors improve 
educational magazines and newspapers 
“by together considering common 
problems and thus thru the printed 
word improving the quality of educa- 
tion.” We compared notes on con- 
tent, planning, writing, and editing. 

V. J. Jasper of Hong Kong quoted 
the professor's advice to his theological 
students: ‘Gentlemen, read your Bible 
as you read your love letters. You read 
a love letter first to know what is in 
it, a second time to remember it, a 
third time to read between the lines.” 
Continued Mr. Jasper: We should 
write and edit so that teachers will 
know what has been said, remember it, 
and go on thinking from the point 
where the editor: left off. 

One editor said, “Some think my 
magazine too high-brow, not under- 
standable to teachers in the villages. 
Yet if the level is brought down, uni- 
versity teachers ridicule the contents.” 
Merits of scholarly versus popular pres- 
entation were thoughtfully weighed. 

“People who know the most about 
a subject aren’t necessarily those who 
write best,’’ bemoaned more than one 
editor, and others described their pro- 
cedures for getting articles which are 
both authoritative and well-written. 


To sump an “international net- 
work of friendship among editors in 
education by working together and 
thinking together’ was another work- 
shop purpose. Valuable as were the 
official sessions—discussion meetings. 
study of exhibits, field trips, interviews, 
development of projects—equally treas- 
ured were the informal opportunities 
for becoming better acquainted. 

Muriel Wasi, who has charge of 
the publications program of India’s 
Ministry of Education, and I found at 
dinner that we had much more in 
common than editorial headaches. We 
talked about home and family and the 
way our husbands feel about our flying 
thousands of miles to a conference. 

J. D. Asservatham of Ceylon, Steve 
Krishnayya of India, Suda Lusparoek 
of Thailand, Madame Tsang-Ping 
(beautiful enough to be “Miss Singa- 
pore’), and all the others—no longer 
are we just fellow editors. We are 
friends. 


Tue friendships developed and the 
cooperative methods worked out 
should further the workshop’s third 
purpose—“'to discover ways of pro- 
moting international understanding 
thru the printed word.” 

We discussed possibilities of having 
services of WCOTP, UN, and UNESCO 
extended to editors. We set up chan- 
nels for international exchange of edu- 
cational magazines among editors and 
extension of reprint privileges. Steps 
were taken toward establishing a fed- 
eration of national associations of edu- 
cation editors of Asia, looking to 
a possible world federation. 


Whuite I was away, attending the 
workshop and making streamlined 
visits to eight countries, the hard- 
working JOURNAL staff guided the 
September issue safely to press. 

Upon my return, the staff greeted 


me with a poem recounting the 
month's mishaps—two car accidents 
and two bad falls, resulting in a 
broken foot, a ‘‘whip-lashed” neck, a 
jolted spine, and a bruised ear. Con- 
clusion: ‘Your fears about flying were 
completely unfounded; you came out 
of it better than we who were 
grounded.” 


“WWiléod | Fiano 
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PTA MEETING 


% GUEST Sptacte 
BURLEIGH STEPHENS 


are & 1953 


700 Pm woe a 
COME tae oRtum 


modern mimeographing now breaks the rules 


—and lets you do many things previously 
considered impossible. 

—lets you mimeograph on both sides of the 
paper without slip-sheeting. 

—lets you mimeograph on a wide variety of 
paper and card stocks in a range of sizes. 
—lets you mimeograph up to 180 copies per 
minute in 1 to 5 colors. 

—lets you change from black to color ink 
(or from color to black ink) with no change 
of cylinder or rollers. 


Shown above is the new A. B. Dick mimeo- 
graph, Model 437—a table-top electric 
drive machine. The feed table holds a full 
ream of paper—and you need no instruc- 
tion book because all operating instructions 
are permanently mounted on the machine. 
It is one of a complete line of mimeographs 
with models to fit individual requirements. 
All A. B. Dick mimeograph products are 
for use with all makes of suitable stencil 
duplicating products. 


A B-DICK 


THE: FIRST 


For more information, 
simply mail 
the coupon. No 
obligation of course. 
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IN DUPLICATING 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 

5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 371, Illinois 
Please send me information about the new 
A.B. Dick mimeograph, Model 437. 


Name 
School 
Address 
City 
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OUKE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
DUKE STATION 


NURHAM a, 29 48810 
50 million times a day 
at home, 
at work or 


on the way 


There’s an) phil 
nothing (LLGR/;, 


like a 


1. SO BRIGHT IN TASTE ... nothing like it for sparkling, tangy goodness. 


2. SO QUICKLY REFRESHING .. . nothing like it for a bracing 
bit of energy to bring you back refreshed. 


“COKE” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK COPYRIGHT 1955, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY | 








